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CHAPTER X 

THE BRITISH REVOLUTIONS 



Prevalence 
of Abso- 


I. REACTION TO ABSOLUTE MONARCHY 

JINGSHIP was the prevalent political institu- 
tion in Europe in early modern times. Profit- 
ing from the breakdown of medieval feudal 
institutions in the fifteenth century, it was 
both quickened and solidified in the sixteenth 
century by nationalist developments, by the 
vogue of such jjolitical theories as those ad- 
vanced by Machiavelli, and by the immediate outcome 
of the economic, religious, and military upheavals in 
western Christendom. In the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries it was generally thought natural and 
desirable that each country should be ruled by a the Seven- 
monarch possessing the right, presumably conferred q®“^ 
upon him by God, to administer justice, command an 
army, wage war, make peace, levy taxes, regulate trade and 
industry, and determine the religion and the individual and 
social privileges of all his subjects. 

Such was the meaning of absolute monarchy in France under 
the Bourbons, in Spain under both Habsburgs and Bourbons, in 
Austria and its enlarging dependencies, in the Scandinavian 
realms of Sweden and Denmark, in the petty principalities of 
Germany and Italy. It was for the firm establishment of abso- 
lute monarchy in Prussia that the Great Elector and his Hohen- 
zollern successors labored. It was in conscious imitation of the 
prevalent political practice of western Europe that Peter the 
Great imposed absolute monarchy on Russia. 

There were some protests and movements against the new 
political order, but in the main they were unsuccessful. One 
of the earliest and most famous was the rebellion of the 
Netherlanders in the sixteenth century against their monarch, 
Philip II of Spain. Even here, however, the southern Nether- 
landers returned fairly soon to their traditional allegiance, and 
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during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries they submitted 
without serious dissent to the absolutist sovereigns, first of Spain 
and then of Austria. The northern Netherlanders — 
the Dutchmen — did obtain national independence, ib 
is true, and during the seventeenth century they 
afforded to Europe the spectacle of a ‘‘republic” in 
which supreme political power was exercised by a 
parliament — the states general — and under which 
there was a greater degree of personal liberty and 
material well-being than could be found in any neighboring ab- 
solute monarchy. Nevertheless, there was chronic friction in 
Holland between supporters of the aristocratic parliament and 
advocates of a more centralized and absolutist regime under the 
stadholder-prince of the Orange family. The latter gradually 
gained ground, as the parliamentary system proved ineffectual 
against the aggression of foreign monarchs and the loss of over- 
seas colonies and commerce.^ By the latter part of the eighteenth 
century it seemed almost certain that the Dutch republic would 
finally be replaced by an absolute monarchy modelled after that 
of Prussia, 

Early in the seventeenth century the Czechs of Bohemia under- 
took to depose their monarch, Ferdinand II, to reassert 
the authority of their parliament, and to choose their 
own king. The Czech rebellion, as we have seen, was 
promptly suppressed; ^ it only served to precipitate 
the Thirty Years’ War, which in turn contributed to 
the strengthening of absolute monarchy in all the 
states of the Holy Roman Empire. 

In Poland, there was steady progress during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries away from the theory of absolute 
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'The parliamentary government of the Dutch republic reached its highest 
development under John DeWitt, who served as “grand pensioner of the states of 
Holland” from 1653 to 1672. The French invasion in 1672 led to the killing of 
DeWitt by his infuriated compatriots and a great access of power to the stad- 
holder, 'William HI, great-grandson of William the Silent. See above, p. 300. 
After the death of 'W^illiam III in 1702 there was a revival of parliamentary in- 
fluence, but in 1747, in the midst of new international complications, a cousin of 
William III was made “hereditary stadholder, captain and admiral-general” as 
William IV. Thereafter, in fact if not in name, Holland was a monarchy. 

* See above, pp. 264- 265. Immediately following the Thirty Years* War, an at- 
tempt was made in France to limit monarchy, but the so-called Fronde was re- 
pressed by Cardinal Mazarin. On the Fronde, see above, pp. 288-290. 
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monarchy and toward the establishment of a political regime M 
which the king was an elected figure-head and the parliament ' 
a jealous custodian of the liberties of nobility, church, 

•and towns. But, as we have pointed ^t elsewhere,^ toa'crf** 
Poland presented too extreme an eareption to the Absolute 
contemporary political tenets of Europe and she was 
too closely bordered by countries of exactly opposite and its 
tendencies. The outcome was the three partitions of fe^ences 
Poland in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

The Polish republic ceased to be and the Polish people were 
distributed among the absolute monarchs of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. 

Thus it transpired that by the eighteenth century there re- 
mained no trace of reaction against royal absolutism in Bohemia, 
and what there had been in Poland and in the northern unique 
Netherlands was forcefully terminated or bade fair to Character 
disappear. In one country of Europe — in only one — 
was there evidence of successful and seemingly per- Develop- 
manent reaction against the theory and practice of 
monarchical absolutism. This country was Great Britain. Brit- 
ain, without being fully aware of it at the time, was to inaugu- 
rate, by political revolution, the whole series of revolutions that 
constitute the motive force of much of our present dynamic 
civilization. 

At the beginning of modern times, Britain gave no sign of 
ability or willingness to play a unique political r 61 e in Europe 
or in the world. In Scotland there were unruly nobles and in 
England there was a nominal parliament. But neither kingdom 
was unique in these respects, and both possessed monarchs who 
vied with monarchs on the Continent in ambitious absolutist 
designs. Indeed, in England absolute monarchy developed earlier 
than in France, In the sixteenth century — the very century 
in which the French sovereigns had to deal with grave civil 
wars and with serious checks upon their authority — the Tudor 
rulers of England were rapidly freeing themselves from depend- 
ence upon parliament and were commanding the united sup- 
port of the English nation. From the accession of Henry VII 
in 1485 to the death of his granddaughter Elizabeth in 1603, 
the strong hand of the English monarch was laid successively 

1 See above, pp. 376-377. 
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upon the commerce, industry, justice, religion, and finance of 
the country.^ These Tudor sovereigns subdued sedition, fostered 
prosperity, repelled the armada. They faithfully personified 
national patriotism, and the English nation, particularly its 
aroy/kig middle class, extolled them. 

et, despite this monarchical tradition of mor e than a century’s 
ixffatfb n. England was destined in the seventeenth century to 
fn^s a 15 ng Wtter struggle between royal and parliamentary^ 
][actiras7the't^eaaing oi one king and Llie exillTig'oir another, 
Tn the' encT tBF iire v utable theoty ^ S prac- 


James I 
and the 
Assertion 
of Royal 
Absolut- 
ism in 
Britain 


ajj^^ inongrchy. This lvas TcT at the very 

fline^heu Louis XIV was holding majestic court at Versailles 
and all the lesser princes on the Continent were zealously pat- 
terning their proud words and boastful deeds after the model 
of the Grand Monarch. In that day a mere parliament was to 
become dominant in England. 

The death of Elizabeth, the last of the Tudors, and the ac- 
cession (1603) of her cousin James, the first of the Stuarts, marked 
the real beginning of the struggle. When he was but 
a year old, this James had acquired through the 
deposition of his unfortunate mother, Mary Stuart, 
the crown of Scotland (1567), and had been pro- 
claimed James VI in that disorderly and distracted 
country.^ The boy who was whipped by his tutor and 
kidnapped by his barons and browbeaten by Presbyterian divines 
learned to rule Scotland with a rod of iron and incidentally 
acquired such astonishing erudition, especially in theology, that 
the clever King Henry IV of France called him “the wisest fool 
in Christendom.^^ At the age of thirty-seven, this Scot succeeded 
to the throne of England as James I. 

James was not content, like his Tudor predecessors, merely 
to be an absolute ruler in practice; he insisted also upon the 
complete theory of monarchical absolutism. Such a theory had 
been carefully worked out by the pedantic Stuart king eighty 
years before Bishop Bossuet wrote his classic treatise on divine- 
right monarchy for the guidance of the young son of Louis XIV.^ 
To James it seemed quite clear that God had divinely ordained 
kings to rule, for had not Saul been anointed by Jehovah’s 


*Sce above, pp. 28-30, 170-176, 251-254. 
*See above, pp. 167-169, 252. 


® See above, p. 291. 
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prophet, had not Peter and Paul urged Christians to obey their 
masters, and had not Christ Himself said, “Render unto Caesar 
that which is Caesar’s”? As the father corrects his children , so 
s hould th e king correct his subjects. As t he head directs ^ 
" Eands teetr ^o must the king direct lEe membeS~ol~the hotTv 
politic. ^ ~Ro^a l power is thus thP mnct na rural anf 4 tho mr.ct 
tive instrument for suppressing anarchy and rebelli on. James I 
summanzed his idea ot government in the famous Latin epigram, 
“fl dctf re^ a rege lex ,” — “ the king is from God, an d law from 

It has been remarked already ^ that in one important respect 
the past governmental evolution of England differed from that of 
France. While both countries in the sixteenth century followed 
absolutist tendencies, in France the medieval tradition of con- 
stitutional limitations upon the power of the king was weaker 
than in England. 

The tradition of English restrict ions upon royal power centred 
in tfie^olS d^ument of Magna Carta and in a medieval institu- 
Tlori'^caired parlfament. Magna Carta dated back, al- The Eng- 
most four centuries before King James, to the year 
1215 when King John had been compelled by his rebel- Magna 
lious barons to sign a long list of promises. This list 
was the ^ Mong charter'^ or Magna Carta, ^ and it was importan t 
in three respects, (i) It served as aTonstant reminder that 
‘Hhe people” of England had once risen in arms to defend their 
rights” against a despotic king, although as a matter of fact 
Magna Carta was more concerned with the rights of the feudal 
nobles (the barons) and of the clergy than with the rights of the 
common people. (2) Its most important provisions, by which the 
king could not levy extraordinary taxes on the nobles without 
the consent of the Great Council, furnished something of a basis 
for the idea of self-taxation. (3) Clauses such as ‘‘To no man 
will we sell, or deny, or delay, right or justice,” although never 
strictly enforced, might be utilized as precedents for the restric- 
tion of royal power in the administration of justice. 

The English parliament was a more or less representative 
assembly of clergy, nobility, and commoners, claiming to have 
powers of taxation and legislation. There had been an advisory 


^ See above, pp. 31, 280-281. 

* Magna Carta was many times reissued after 1215. 
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body of prelates and lords even before the Norman conquest 
(1066), After the conquest a somewhat similar assembly of the 
The Eng- ling's chief feudal vassals — lay and ecclesiastical — had 
iish Par- been called \the Great Council, and its right to resist 
liament unjust taxation had been recognized by Magna Carta, 
In 1254 the king had summoned to the Great Council, or parlia- 
ment, not only the bishops, abbots, earJs, and barons, but also 
two knights from every shire. Then, in an irregular parliament, 
convened in 1265 by Simon de Montfort, a great baronial leader 
against the king, two burgesses from each of twenty-one towns 
for the first time had sat with the others and helped to decide 
how their liberties were to be safeguarded. Similar bodies had 
met repeatedly in the next thirty years, and in 1295 Edward I 
had called a “model parliament’’ of archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
representative clergy, earls, and barons, two knights from every 
shire, and two citizens from each privileged city or borough,— 
more than four hundred in all. 

For some time after 1295 the clergy, nobility, and commoners ^ 
may have deliberated separately much as did the three “estates” 
in France. At any rate, early in the fourteenth century the lesser 
clergy dropped out, the greater prelates and nobles were fused 
into one body— the House of “Lords spiritual and temporal,” — 
and the knights joined the burgesses to form the House of Com- 
mons. Parliament was henceforth a bicameral body, consisting 
of a House of Commons and a House of Lords. 

The primary function of parliament was to give information to 
the king and to hear and grant his requests for new “subsidies” 
or direct taxes. The right to refuse grants was gradually assumed 
and legally recognized. As the taxes on the middle class soon ex- 
ceeded those on the clergy and nobility, it became customary in 
the fifteenth century for money bills to be introduced in the Com- 
mons, approved by the Lords, and signed by the king. 

The right to make laws had always been a royal prerogative, 
in theory at least. Parliament, however, soon utilized its financial 
control in order to obtain initiative in legislation. A threat of 
withholding subsidies had been an effective way of forcing 
Henry III to confirm Magna Carta in 1225; it proved no less ef- 
fective in securing royal enactment of later “petitions” for laws. 
In the fifteenth century legislation by “petition” was supplanted 

' /.e., the knights of the shires and the burgesses from the towns. 
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by legislation by ‘'bill/' that is, by introducing in either house o4 
parliament measures which, in form and language, were complete 
statutes and which became such by the united assent of Com- 
iftons, Lords, and king. To this day Engl^h laws have continued 
to be made formally “by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same.” 

The right to demand an account of expenditures, to cause the 
removal of royal officers, to request the king to abandon unpopu- 
lar policies, or otherwise to control administrative affairs, had 
occasionally been asserted by parliament, but not consistently 
maintained. 

From what has been said, it will now be clear that the fulcrum 
of parliamentary power was control of finance. What had en- 
abled the Tudors to incline toward absolutism was the fact that 
for more than a hundred years they had made themselves fairly 
independent of parliament in matters of finance. This they 
had done by means of economy, by careful collection of taxes, 
by irregular expedients, by confiscation of religious property, 
and by tampering with the currency. Parliament still met, but 
it met irregularly, and during Elizabeth’s reign it was in session 
on the average only three or four weeks of the year. Parliament 
still transacted business, but rarely differed with the monarch 
on matters of importance. 

At the end of the Tudor period, then, we have a medieval tradi- 
tion of constitutional, parliamentary government on the one 
hand, and a strong, practical, royal power on the other, 

The conflict between parliament and king, which had flict be- 
been avoided by the tactful Tudors, soon began in 
earnest when James I ascended the throne in 1603, Parlia- 
with his exaggerated notion of his own authority. 

James I was an extravagant monarch, and needed parliamentary 
subsidies, yet his own principles prevented him from humoring 
parliament in any dream of power. The inevitable result was 
a conflict for political supremacy between parliament and king. 
When parliament refused him moneys James resorted to the 
imposition of customs duties, grants of monopolies, sale of 
peerages, and the solicitation of “benevolences” (forced loans). 
Parliament promptly protested against such practices, as well as 
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aj;ainst his foreign and religious policies and against his absolute 
control of the appointment and operation of the judiciary. Par- 
liament’s protests only increased the wrath of the king. The 
noisiest parliamentarians were imprisoned or sent home with 
royal scoldings. In 162 ^he Commoners entered in their journal 
a ‘'great protestation” against the king’s interference with their 
right to discuss the affairs of the realm. This so angered the king 
that he tore the protestation out of the journal and presently dis- 
solved the intractable parliament. But the quarrel continued, 
and James’s last parliament had the audacity to impeach his 
lord treasurer. 

The political dispute was complicated and embittered by a re- 
ligious conflict. James, educated as a devout Anglican, was natu- 
rally inclined to uphold the compromise by which the 
Tudors had retained the episcopal organization and 
many of the ceremonies of the Catholic Church and 
yet had repudiated the papacy and subordinated the 
bishops to the crown. This compromise did not suit 
all Englishmen, however. At one extreme was a dwin- 
dling number of Catholics. At the other, was a growing number 
of Protestants who inclined toward the teachings of Calvin or 
of even more radical leaders.^ 

Already, during the reign of Elizabeth, these Radical English 
Protestants comprised an influential part of the middle class — 
the townsmen especially — and many of the lower clergy. They 
were characterized (i) by a virulent hatred for even the most 
trivial forms reminiscent of “popery,” as they termed the Catho- 
lic religion; and (2) by a tendency to place emphasis upon the 
spirit of the Old Testament quite as much as upon the precepts 
of the New. Along with austerity of manner, speech, dress, 
and fast-day observance, they revived much of the mercilessness 
with which the Israelites had conquered Canaan. The same men 
who held it a deadly sin to dance round a may-pole or to hang 
out holly on Christmas were later to experience a fierce and ex- 
alted pleasure in conquering New England from the heathen In- 
dians. They knew neither self-indulgence nor tolerance for others. 
Little wonder that Elizabeth feared men of such mold and used 
the episcopal administration of the Anglican Church to restrain 
them. Many of these so-called Puritans remained members of 

' Sec above, pp. 168, 176, 180. 
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the Anglican Church and sought to reform it from within. But 
restraint only incited the more radical to condemn altogether the 
fabric of bishops and archbishops. Some strove to 
* transform the Anglican Church into Jl Presbyterian 
Church similar to that in Scotland. (Others went still 
farther and attempted to create independent religious con- 
gregations, quite separate from the Anglican Church; whence 
they were called Congregationalists, or Independents, or Separ- 
atists. 

These religious radicals, often grouped together as “Puritans,’^ 
were continually working against Elizabeth’s strict enforcement 
of Anglican orthodoxy. The accession of James was seized by 
them as an occasion for the presentation of a great petition for a 
modification of church government and ritual. The petition bore 
no fruit, however, and in a religious debate at Hampton Court 
in 1604 James made a brusque declaration that bishops like kings 
were set over the multitude by the hand of God, and, as for these 
Puritans who would do away with bishops, he would make them 
conform or ‘‘harry them out of the land.” From this time forth 
he insisted on conformity, and deprived many clergymen of 
their offices for refusing to subscribe to the regulations framed 
in 1604. 

The hard rule of this monarch who claimed to govern by the 
will of God was rendered even more abhorrent to the stern Puri- 
tan moralists by reports of “drunken orgies” and horrible vices 
which made his royal court appear to be a veritable den of Satan. 
But worst of all was his suspected leaning toward “popery.” The 
Puritans had a passionate hatred for anything that even re- 
motely suggested Roman Catholic Christianity. Consequently 
it was not with pleasure that they viewed a king whose mother 
had been a Catholic, whose wife was suspected of harboring a 
priest, a ruler who at times openly exerted himself to obtain 
greater toleration for Catholics and to maintain the Anglican 
ritual against Puritan modification. With growing alarm and 
resentment they learned that Catholic conspirators had plotted 
to blow up the houses of parliament, and that in his foreign policy 
James was decidedly friendly to Catholic princes. 

The cardinal points of James’s foreign policy, — ^union with 
Scotland, peace, and a Spanish alliance, — ^were all calculated to 
arouse antagonism. The English, having for centuries nourished 
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enmity toward their northern neighbors and perceiving no ap- 
parent advantage in close union, defeated the project of 
Unpopu- amalgamating the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
James V policy of non-intervention in the 
FoK^ Bohemian revon against Austria evoked bitter criti- 
Policy cism; he was accused of favoring the Catholics and of 
deserting his son-in-law, the Protestant elector of the Palatinate.^ 
The most hotly contested point was, however, the Spanish policy. 
Time and time again, parliament protested, but James pursued 
his plans, making peace with Spain, and negotiating for a 
marriage between his son Charles and a Spanish princess. Prince 
Charles actually went to Spain to court the daughter of Philip III.^ 

The strength of the Puritans resided in the commercial middle 
class. It was this class which had profited by the war with Spain 
in the days of ^^good Queen Bess’^ when many a Span- 
ish prize, laden with silver and dye woods, had been 
towed into Plymouth harbor. Their dreams of erecting 
an English colonial and commercial empire on the 
ruins of Spain ^s appeared to be doomed by James. By 
his Spanish policy, as well as by his irregular methods 
of taxation, James thus touched the Puritans in their pocket- 
books. The Puritans were grieved to see so sinful a man sit on 
the throne of England, and so wasteful a man squander their 
money. They were even hindered in the exercise of their religious 
convictions. Every fibre in them rebelled. 

Now it so happened that the majority of members of the 
House of Commons — the burgesses from the towns and some of 
the country squires — were of Puritan conviction or sympathy. 
Naturally, therefol'e, the mass of Puritans throughout the 
country supported the claims and pretensions of parliament, 
and the parliamentary struggle against the king became, then, 
not only a defense of abstract political ideals but also a bitter 
battle in defense of class interests and in furtherance of Puritan- 
ism. Parliamentary traditions were weapons against an op- 
pressive monarch; religious scruples gave divine sanction to an 
attack on royalist bishops; consciousness of being God’s elect gave 
confidence to the revolutionaries. Everything was in readiness for 
a bitter political and religious struggle in England when James I 
died and was succeeded by his son, Charles I (1625-1649). 

* See above, p. 265. * See above, pp. 260, 388. 
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For a time it appeared as if the second Stuart king would be 
very popular. Unlike his father, Charles seemed thoroughly 
^English; and his athletic frame, his dignified manners, I 

and his purity of life contrasted most ^vorably with ^ 

James’s deformities in character and physique. Two years 
before his father’s death Charles had been jilted by his Spanish 
fiancee and had returned to England amid wild rejoicing to aid 
parliament in demanding war with Spain. He had again rejoiced 
the bulk of the English nation by solemnly assuring parliament 
on the occasion of his marriage contract with Henrietta Maria, 
sister of Louis XIII of France (and aunt of Louis XIV), that 
he would grant no concessions to Catholics in England. 

As a matter of fact, Charles simultaneously but secretly as- 
sured the French government not only that he would allow the 
queen the free exercise of her religion but that he would make 
general concessions to English Catholics. This duplicity on the 
part of the young king, which augured ill for the harmony of 
future relations between himself and parliament, throws a flood 
of light upon his character and policies. Though Charles was 
sincerely religious and well-intentioned, he was as devoted to 
the theory of absolute monarchy as his father had been; and 
as to the means which he might employ in order to establish 
absolutism upon a firm foundation he honestly believed himself 
responsible only to God and to his own conscience, certainly 
not to parliament. This fact, together with a certain inherent 
aptitude for shirking the settlement of difficulties, explains in 
large part the faults which historians have usually ascribed to 
him — his meanness and ingratitude toward his most devoted 
followers, his chronic obstinacy which only feigned compliance, 
and his incurable untruthfulness. 

Just before Charles came to the throne,^ parliament granted 
subsidies in expectation of war against Spain, but when the king 
had used up the war-money without showing any serious 
inclination to open hostilities with Spain, and had then ulng 
demanded additional grants, parliament gave evidence 
of its growing distrust by limiting a levy of customs and 
duties to one year, instead of granting it as usual for 
the whole reign. In view of the increasingly obstinate 
temper manifested by the House of Commons in withholding 
subsidies and in assailing his worthless favorite, the duke 
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of Buckingham, Charles angrily dissolved his first parlia- 
ment. 

The difficulties of the administration were augmented not 
only by this arbitrary tAfatment of parliament but also by the ' 
miserable failure of an !^nglish fleet sent against Cadiz, and 
by the humiliating result of an attempt to relieve the French 
Huguenots." Meanwhile, a second parliament, more intractable 
even than its predecessor, had been dissolved for insisting on 
the impeachment of Buckingham. Attempts to raise money by 
forced loans in place of taxes failed to remove the financial dis- 
tress into which Charles had fallen, and consequently, in 1628, 
he consented to summon a third parliament. In return for 
grants of subsidies, he signed the Petition of Right (1628), pre- 
pared by the two houses. By it he promised not to levy taxes 
without the consent of parliament, not to quarter soldiers in 
private houses, not to establish martial law in time of peace, 
not to order arbitrary imprisonment. 

Even these concessions were not enough. Parliament again 
demanded the removal of Buckingham, and only the assassina- 
tion of the impopular minister obviated prolonged dispute on 
the matter. The Commoners next attempted to check the un- 
authorized collection of customs duties, which produced as 
much as one fourth of the total royal revenue, and to prevent 
the introduction of “popish” ceremonies in the Anglican Church, 
but for this trouble they were sent home. 

Charles was now so thoroughly disgusted with parliament 
that he determined to rule without it. For eleven 
Personal years (1629-1640), in spite, of financial and religious 
Cto riTOl difficulties, he carried on a “personal” as distinct 
from a parliamentary government. 

Without the consent of parliament, Charles was bound not 
to levy direct taxes. During the period of his personal rule, 
therefore, he was compelled to adopt all sorts of expedients to 
replenish his treasury. He revived old feudal laws and collected 
fines for their infraction. A sum of one hundred thousand pounds 
was gained by fines on suburban householders who had dis- 

’ See above, p. 283. 
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obeyed a proclamation of James I forbidding the ftrtmfiinn (rf 
London. The royal courts levied enormous fines merely for the 
sake of revenue. Monopolies of wine, salt, soap, and other ar- 
ticles were sold to companies for lare^ sums of money; but the 
high prices charged by the comp^es caused much popular 
discontent. 

The most obnoxious of all devices for obtaining funds was the 
levy of “ship-money.” Claiming that it had always been the 
duty of sealx)ard towns to equip ships for the defense of the 
country, Charles demanded that since they no longer built ships, 
these towns should contribute money for the maintenance of the 
navy. In 1634, therefore, each seaboard town was ordered to 
pay a specified amount of “ship-money” into the royal treas- 
ury, and the next year the tax was extended to inland towns 
and counties.^ To test the legality of this exaction, a certain 
John Hampden refused to pay his twenty shillings’ ship-money, 
and took the matter to court, claiming that the tax was illegal. 
The majority of the judges, who held office during the king’s 
pleasure and were therefore strictly under royal influence, up- 
held the legality of ship-money and even went so far as to assert 
that in times of emergency the king’s prerogative was unlimited, 
but the Puritan part of the country rang with protests and 
Hampden was hailed as a hero. 

Opposition to financial exactions continued to go hand in hand 
with bitter religious disputes. Charles had entrusted the con- 
duct of religious affairs to William Laud, a high-church Anglican, 
whom he named archbishop of Canterbury. The laws against 
Catholics were relaxed, and the restrictions on Puritans in- 
creased. It seemed as if Charles and his bishops were bent upon 
goading the Puritans to fury, at the very time when one by one 
the practices, the vestments, and even the dogmas of the Catholic 
Church were being reintroduced into the Anglican Church, 
when the tyrannical King James was declared to have been 
divinely inspired, and when Puritan clergymen were forced 'to 
read from their pulpits a royal declaration permitting the “sin- 

* The first writ of ship-money yielded £100,000. 
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ful” practices of dancing on the green or shooting at the butts 
(targets) on the Sabbath.^ So hard was the lot of the Radical 
Protestants in England that thousands fled the country and 
established themselves in /^erica.^ 

In his Scottish policy Charles overreached himself. With the 
zealous cooperation of Archbishop Laud, he imprudently at- 
tempted to transform the Calvinistic Presbyterian 
Scottish Church of Scotland into an Episcopal Church, pat- 
terned after the Anglican Church in organization and 
ritual. Thereupon the angry Scottish Presbyterians signed a 
great covenant, swearing to defend their religion (1638); they 
deposed the bishops set over them by the king and rose in revolt. 
Failing in a first effort to crush the rebellion in Scotland, the 
king summoned another English parliament in order to secure 
financial support for an adequate royal army. This parliament — 
the so-called Short Parliament— -was dissolved, however, after 
some three weeks of bootless wrangling. Still unable to check 
the advance of the rebellious Scots into northern England, 
Charles in desperation convoked (1640) a new parliament, which, 
by reason of its extended duration (1640-1660), has been com- 
monly called the Long Parliament. In England and Scotland 
absolute monarchy faced a crisis — and revolution. 


2. THE PURITAN REVOLUTION AND THE RESTORATION 

Confident that Charles could neither fight nor buy off the 
Scots without parliamentary subsidies, the Long Parliament 
showed a decidedly stubborn spirit. Its leader, John 
Pym, a country gentleman already famous for his 
speeches against. despotism, openly maintained that 
in the House of Commons resided supreme authority 
to disregard ill-advised acts of the upper house or of the king. 
Hardly less radical were the views of John Hampden and of 
Oliver Cromwell, the future dictator of England. 


The 

Long 

Parlia- 

ment 


^ It is an interesting if not a significant fact that the Puritans with their austere 
views about observance of the Sabbath not only decreased the number of holidays 
for workingmen, but interfered with innocent recreation on the remaining day of 
rest. One aspect of the resulting monotonous life of the laborer was, according to 
Cunningham, the remarkable increase of drunkenness in England at this period. 

* In the decade 1630-1640 some 20,000 Englishmen sailed for the colonies. Most 
if not all of them had economic as well as religious reasons for emigrating. See 
above, pp. 389-390, 396. 
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The right of the Commons to impeach ministers of state, 
asserted under James I, was now used to send to the Tower 
both Archbishop Laud and Thomas Wentworth, earl of Straf- 
ford, who, since 1629, had been the j^lng’s most valued and en- 
thusiastically l 5 yal minister.^ The special tribunals — the Court 
of High Commission, the Court of Star Chamber, and others, — 
which had served to convict important ecclesiastical and 
political offenders, were abolished. No more irregular financial 
expedients, such as the imposition of ship-money, were to be 
employed, without the sanction of parliament. As if this were 
not enough to curb the king, the royal prerogative of dis- 
solving parliament was abrogated, and by a ‘‘triennial act’^ 
it was provided that parliament must meet at least every 
three years. 

All the contested points of government had been decided ad- 
versely to the king. But his position was now somewhat stronger. 
He had been able to raise money, the Scottish invaders had 
turned back, and the House of Commons had shown itself to be 
badly divided on the question of church reform and in its debates 
on the publication of a “grand remonstrance “ — a document 
exposing the grievances of the nation and apologizing for the 
acts of parliament. Moreover, a rebellion had broken out in 
Ireland and Charles expected to be put at the head of an army 
for its suppression. With this much in his favor, the king in 
person entered the House of Commons and attempted to arrest 
five of its leaders. He was rnet with angry protests, however, and 
his action precipitated open hostility between him and his House 
of Commons. The latter now proceeded to pass ordinances 
without the royal seal, and to issue a call to arms. The The Out- 
levy of troops contrary to the king’s will was a revolu- 
tionary act. Whereupon, Charles raised the royal in 
standard at Nottingham and called his loyal subjects 
to suppress threatened rebellion. The issue was squarely joined 
between absolute monarchy and the revolutionary forces of 
parliament and puritanism. 

To the king’s standard rallied most of the nobles, the high- 
church Anglicans, the Catholics, many country “squires,” and all 

^ Strafford was accused of treason, but his execution in 1641 was in pursuance 
of a special “bill of attainder’’ enacted by parliament. Laud was put to death in 

1645. 
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those who disliked the austere morals and pious manners 
of the Puritans. In opposition to him were a few great earls 
and a large part of the Puritan middle classes — small land- 
<< Cava holders, merchants, manufacturers, shop-keepers, 
liers”and especially in London and other busy towns through- 
heads^*^" out the south and east of England. The close-cropped 
heads of these ‘‘God-fearing’’ commoners won them 
the nickname “Round-heads,” while the royalist upper classes, 
not thinking it a sinful vanity to wear their hair in long curls, 
were called “Cavaliers.” 

In the Long Parliament there was a predominance of Presby- 
terians — that group of Puritans midway between the reforming 
Episcopalians and the radical Independents. Accordingly a 
“solemn league and covenant” was formed (1643) with the 
Scottish Presbyterians for the establishment of religious uni- 
formity on a Presbyterian basis in England and Ireland as well 
as in Scotland. Then the parliamentary army moved against 
King Charles and defeated him at Marston Moor (1644). At 
once the Presbyterian majority in Parliament abolished the 
office of bishop, decreed the removal of altars and communion 
rails from the churches, and tolerated the smashing of crucifixes, 
images, and stained-glass windows. Satisfied with their work, the 
Presbyterians seemed willing to make peace with the king and to 
restore him to his office, provided he would give permanence to 
their religious settlement. 

The Puritan army, however, was growing restive. Oliver 
Cromwell, an Independent, had organized a cavalry regiment 
of “honest sober Christians” who were fined 12 pence if they 
swore, who charged in battle while “singing psalms,” and who 
went about the business of killing their enemies in a pious and 
prayerful manner — ^but highly effective withal. Indeed, so suc- 
cessful were Cromwell’s “Ironsides” that a considerable part 
of the parliamentary army was reorganized on his plan. The 
“New Model” army, as it was termed, was Independent in 
sympathy; it was almost as hostile to Presbyterianism as to 
high-church Anglicanism, and it would agree to no compromise 
between parliament and the king. 

The “New Model” army, under the command of Fairfax and 
Cromwell, persevered in revolution and in vigorous campaigning 
against the royalists. It defeated Charles I decisively at Naseby 
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(1645) and obliged him to surrender in the following year. Then, 
after some hesitation, the leaders of the New Model army turned 
against the irresolute Presbyterian majority in parliament. A 
► certain Colonel Pride was stationed wijh his soldiers at the door 
of the House of Commons and ordered to “purge’’ the House 
of its 143 Presbyterian members. This he did (1648) in soldierly 
fashion, leaving the Independent minority — some sixty members 
— to deliberate alone upon the nation’s weal. This Execution 
“rump,” or sitting part of parliament, acting on its of 
own authority, appointed a “high court of justice” Charles I 
by whose sentence Charles I was beheaded, 30 January, 1649. 
It then decreed England to be a Commonwealth with neither 
king nor House of Lords. ^ 

The executive functions, hitherto exercised by the king, were 
vested in a Council of State, of whose forty-one members thirty 
were members of the House. The Rump Parliament, xhe Com- 
instead of calling for new elections, as had been ex- mon- 
pected, continued to sit as the “representatives of the 
people,” although they represented the sentiments of only a 
small fraction of the people. England was in the hands of a 
Radical Puritan oligarchy. 

Menacing conditions confronted the revolutionary Common- 
wealth. In England, unrest and mutiny showed that the 
execution of Charles I had infused new life into the royalists. In 
Scotland, outraged Presbyterians joined with Anglicans in flock- 
ing to the support of Charles’s son, whom they proclaimed as 
Charles II. In Ireland, the Catholic majority were in open and 
seemingly successful rebellion. Under these circumstances, the 
Commonwealth would have perished but for three sources of 
strength, (i) Its financial resources proved adequate; customs 
duties were collected, excise taxes on drinks and food were 
levied, and confiscated royalist estates were sold. (2) Its enemies 
had no disciplined armies. (3) Its own army was remarkably 
powerful. 

Cromwell, with his fanatical soldiers, promptly crossed to Ire- 
land and won a series of bloody engagements. After wreaking dire 

* Baron Fairfax (1612-1671), a Puritan nobleman and competent soldier, was 
commander-in-chief of the parliamentary army until the capture of Charles I. 
He was opposed to the execution of the king and in 1650 was succeeded in su- 
preme command by Cromwell. 
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vengeance on the defeated Irish and shipping many prisoners 
as slaves to Barbados, he was able to return to London in 1650, 
ReSstab- declaring, ‘‘I am persuaded that this is a righteous 
lishment judgment of pod upon these barbarous wretches [the 
of Peace Irish] who have imbrued their hands in so much 
innocent blood, and that it will tend to prevent the effusion of 
blood for the future.’’ The next move of Cromwell, as parlia- 
mentary commander-in-chief, was against the Scots. He anni- 
hilated their scattered forces, and compelled Prince Charles to 
take refuge in France. 

Meanwhile the members of the Rump, still the nominal rulers 
of England, finding opportunity for personal profit in the sale of 
royalist lands and in the administration of finance, had exasper- 
ated Cromwell by their maladministration and their neglect of 
the public welfare. The life of the Rump was temporarily pro- 
longed, however, by the popularity of its legislation against the 
Dutch, at this time the chief rivals of England on the seas and 
in the colonies.^ In 1651 the Rump passed the first Navigation 
Act, forbidding the importation of goods from Asia, Africa, or 
America, except in English or colonial ships, and providing that 
commodities of European production should be imported only in 
vessels of England or of the producing country. The framers of 
the Navigation Act intended thereby to exclude Dutch vessels 
from trading between England and other lands. The next year 
a commercial and naval war broke out between England and 
Holland, leading to no decisive result, but, on the whole, in- 
creasing the prestige of the English navy.^ With renewed confi- 
dence the Rump contemplated perpetuating its nar- 
row oligarchy, but Cromwell’s patience was exhausted, 
and in 1653 he turned it out of doors, declaring, 
*‘Your hour is come, the Lord hath done with you!” 
Cromwell remained as military and religious dictator of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

Oliver Cromwell (1599-1658) is the most interesting political 
figure in seventeenth-century England. Belonging by birth to 
the class of country gentlemen, his first appearance in public life 
was in the parliament of 1628 as a pleader for the liberty of 
Puritan preaching. When the Long Parliament met in 1640, 
Cromwell, then forty-one years of age, assumed a conspicuous 

^ See above, pp. 303-394- * See above, p. 394. 
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place. His clothes were cheap and homely, “his countenanc^ 
swollen and reddish, his voice sharp and untuneable,*' neverthe- 
less his fervid eloquence and energy soon made him “very much 
hearkened unto.” From the Civil War, as we know, Cromwell 
emerged as the chief military leade:, the idol of his soldiers, 
fearing God but not man. His frequent use of Biblical phrases 
in ordinary conversation and his manifest confidence that he 
was performing God’s work flowed from an intense religious 
zeal. He belonged, properly speaking, to the Independents, 
who believed that each local congregation of Christians should 
be practically free, excepting that “prelacy” {i.e., the episcopal 
form of church government) and “popery” [i.e., Catholic Chris- 
tianity) were not to be tolerated. In private life Cromwell was 
fond of “honest sport,” of music and art. It is said that his 
gayety when he had “drunken a cup of wine too much” and 
his taste in statuary shocked his more austere fellow Puritans. 
In public life he was a man of great forcefulness, occasionally 
giving way to violent temper. He was a statesman of signal 
ability, aiming to secure good government and economic pros- 
perity for England and religious freedom for Protestant dis- 
senters. 

After arbitrarily dissolving the Rump of the Long Parliament 
(1653), Cromwell and his Council of State broke with tradition 
entirely by selecting 140 men on the recommendation of Inde- 
pendent ministers, to constitute a legislative body or convention. 
This body speedily received the popular appellation of “Bare- 
bone’s Parliament” after one of its members, a certain leather 
merchant, who bore the descriptive Puritan name of Praisegod 
Barebone. The new legislators were good Independents — “faith- 
ful, fearing God, and hating covetousness.” Their zeal for reform 
found expression in the reduction of public expenditure, in the 
equalization of taxes, and in plans for the compilation of a single 
code of laws; but their radical proposals for civil marriage and 
for the abolition of tithes startled the clergy and elicited from 
the larger landowners the cry of “confiscation!” Before much 
was accomplished, however, “Barebone’s Parliament” was in- 
duced to “deliver up unto the Lord-General Cromwell the 
powers we received from him.” 

Upon the failure of this experiment, Cromwell’s supporters in 
the army prepared an “Instrument of Government,” or consti- 
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tution. By the Instrument of Government — the first written 
constitution of modern times — a ‘‘Protectorate’’ was estab- 
lished, which was a constitutional monarchy in all 
but name. Qliver Cromwell, who became “Lord 
Protector” forMife, was to govern with the aid of 
a small Council of State. Parliaments, meeting at 
least every three years, were to make laws and levy 
taxes, the Protector possessing the right to delay, 
but not to veto, legislation. Puritan Congregationalism was 
made the state religion. 

The first parliament under the Protectorate was important 
for three reasons, (i) It consisted of only one House. (2) It was 
the parliament of Great Britain and Ireland rather than of Eng- 
land alone. (3) Its members were elected on a reformed basis of 
representation, —that is, the right of representation had been 
taken from many small places and transferred to more important 
towns. 

Although royalists were excluded from the polls, the Inde- 
pendents were unable to control a majority in the general elec- 
tion, for, it must be remembered, they formed a very small, 
though a powerful, minority of the population. The Presby- 
terians controlled the new parliament, and with characteristic 
stubbornness, they quarrelled with Cromwell, until he abruptly dis- 
missed them (1655). Whereupon Cromwell governed simply as a 
military dictator, placing England under the rule of his generals, 
and giving orders to his parliaments. To raise money he obliged 
all those who had borne arms for the king to pay him ten per 
cent of their rentals. While permitting his office to be made 
hereditary, he refused to accept the title of king, but no Stuart 
monarch had ruled with such absolute power, nor was there 
much to choose between James’s “a deo rex, a rege /ex” and 
Cromwell’s, ‘Hf my calling be from God and my testimony from 
the people, God and the people shall take it from me, else I will 
not part from it.” 

The question is often raised, how Cromwell, representing the 
numerically insignificant Independents, contrived to maintain 
himself as absolute ruler of the British Isles. Three circumstances 
doubtless contributed to his strength, (i) He was the beloved 
leader of an army respected for its rigid discipline and feared for 
its mercilessness. (2) Under his strict enforcement of order, 
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trade and industry throve. (3) His conduct of foreign affairs 
was both satisfactory to English patriotism and profitable to 
English purses. Advantageous commercial treaties were made 
•with the Dutch and the French. Industrious Jews were allowed 
to enter England. Barbary pirates were chastised. In a war 
against Spain, the army won Dunkirk; ^ and the navy, now be- 
coming truly powerful, sank a Spanish fleet, wrested Jamaica 
frojn Spain, and brought home ship-loads of Spanish silver. 

The death of Cromwell (1658) left the army without a master 
and the country without a government. True, Oliver’s son, Rich- 
ard Cromwell, attempted for a time to fill his father’s Death of 
place, but soon abdicated after having lost control of Cromwell 
both army and parliament. Army officers restored the 
Rump of the Long Parliament, dissolved it, set it up the Pro- 
again, forced it to recall the Presbyterian members who 
had been expelled in 1648, and ended by obliging the reconstituted 
Long Parliament to convoke a new and freely elected ‘Conven- 
tion Parliament.” Meanwhile, General Monck opened negotia- 
tions for the restoration of the Stuart family to the kingship. 

In 1660, King Charles II — the son and heir of the beheaded 
Charles I— disembarked at Dover. His entry into London was a 
veritable triumph, “the wayes strew’d with flowers, Royal 
the bells ringing, the streets hung with tapistry, Restora- 
fountaines running with wine.” 

The exuberant enthusiasm which greeted Charles II was not 
entirely without causes, social and religious, as well as political. 
The grievances and ideals which had inspired the Puritan Revo- 
lution were being forgotten, and a new generation was finding 
fault with the Protectorate. The simple country folk longed for 
their maypoles, their dances, and their games on the green; only 
fear compelled them to bear the tyranny of sanctimonious sol- 
diers who broke the windows of their churches. Especially hard 
was the lot of tenants and laborers on the many estates pur- 
chased or seized by Puritans during the Revolution. Many 
townsmen, too, excluded from the ruling oligarchy, found the 
Puritan government as oppressive and arbitrary as that of 
Charles I. 

The religious situation was especially favorable to Charles II. 
The outrages committed by Cromwell’s soldiery had caused the 

‘ See above, p. 276. 
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Independents to be looked upon as terrible fanatics. Even the 
Presbyterians were willing to yield some points to the king, if 
only Independency could be overthrown; and many who had 
been inclined to Puritanism were now unwavering in loyalty to 
the Anglican Church. Orthodox Anglicanism, from its origin, 
had been bound up with the monarchy, and it now consistently 
contributed to a double triumph -of kings and of bishops. Most 
bitter of all against the Cromwellian regime were the Catholics 
in Ireland. Though Cromwell as Lord Protector had favored 
toleration for Protestants, it would be long before Irish Cath- 
olics could forget the priests whom Cromwell’s soldiery had 
brutally knocked on the head, or the thousands of girls and boys 
whom Cromwell’s agents had sold into slavery in the West Indies. 

This strong royalist undercurrent, flowing from religious and 
social conditions, makes more comprehensible the ease with which 
England drifted back into the Stuart monarchy. The youngei 
generation, with no memory of Stuart despotism, and with a keen 
dislike for the confusion in which no constitutional form was 
proof against military tyranny, gave ready credence to Prince 
Charles’s promises of constitutional government. There seemed 
to be little probability that the young monarch would attempt 
that arbitrary rule which had brought his father’s head to the 
block. 

The experiment in Puritan republicanism had resulted only 
in convincing the majority of the people that “the government is, 
and ought to be, by King, Lords, and Commons.” The people 
merely asked for some assurances against despotism, — and when 
a throne was thus to be purchased with promises, Charles II was 
a ready buyer. He swore to observe Magna Carta and the “Peti- 
tion of Right,” to respect parliament, not to interfere with its 
religious policy, nor to levy illegal taxes. Simultaneously, the An- 
glican bishops and royalist nobles resumed their offices and lands. 
Things seemed to slip back into the. old grooves. Charles II dated 
his reign not from his actual accession but from his father’s death, 
and his first parliament declared invalid all those acts and ordi- 
nances passed since 1642 which it did not specifically confirm. 

3. THE ARISTOCRATIC “GLORIOUS’' REVOLUTION 

By 1660 one attempt to revolutionize the political system 
of England had been tried and rejected. Though there had 
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been widespread opposition in England — and in Scotland too — 
to absolute monarchy as practiced by James I and Charles I, 
the ensuing Puritan Revolution had failed to elicit general or 
permanent approval. The Puritan Revolution had led to a tyran- 
nical military dictatorship which was quite contrary to national 
traditions. It had been allied with a Radical Protestantism whose 
fanaticism and sanctimoniousness were repugnant alike to the 
Presbyterian masses in Scotland, to the Anglican masses in Eng- 
land, and to the Catholic masses in Ireland. It had promoted 
a process of social levelling — an exalting of the obscure lower 
middle class — which was peculiarly distasteful not only to the 
upper class but also to the bulk of the nation that had long been 
accustomed to defer to titled aristocrats and country squires. 
Little wonder that the Puritan regime was short-lived and that 
there was a Restoration. 

But what did the Restoration of 1660 restore? It obviously 
restored the ‘‘legitimated^ king to the British thrones — though 
only for a brief space of twenty-eight years. It also restored the 
monarchy, though not the same old monarchy of pre-Puritan 
days; talk of “divine right ’’ was somewhat hushed, and parlia- 
ment was not subservient to king. What, however, was restored 
in 1660 with all its old splendor of privilege and power was the 
British aristocracy. The true Restoration was the restoration 
of the royalist nobles and squires. For nearly two Triumph 
centuries these aristocrats were to possess the de- ^ai^ed 
ciding voice in British policies. So long as Britain Aristoc- 
remained largely agricultural, they were able, thanks 
to their economic influence and social prestige, to constitute or 
control both houses of parliament and to shape its policies. 

The restored aristocrats of 1660 were no more anxious than 
were the suppressed Puritans that Britain should be an absolute 
divine-right monarchy. They were royalists, but they were also 
constitutional royalists; they would honor the king but they 
would make him do their will. In religious matters most of them 
were upholders of the established church — ^Anglican in England, 
or Presbyterian in Scotland; they were inimical to Radical 
Protestantism and even more so to Catholicism. 

Now it so happened that neither Charles II nor his younger 
brother and heir, Prince James (duke of York), was in real sym- 
pathy with the prevailing political and religious tenets of the 
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aristocratic class in Britain. Both Stuart princes, cousins on 
their mother's side of Louis XIV of France, in whose court 
they had been reared, were more used to the practices 
of monarchical absolutism in France than to the 
peculiar developments of parliamentary government 
in England. And unlike their father, who had been 
most loyal to the Anglican Church, they had acquired 
from their foreign environment a strong attachment 
to the Catholic Church. In these later Stuarts was thus rep- 
resented a fusion of absolutism with Catholicism. It was a 
fusion which gave rise to chronic conflict for twenty-eight years 
between them and their parliaments, and the conflict finally 
eventuated in a second — and highly successful — attempt, this 
time jointly by upper and middle classes, Anglicans and noncon- 
formist Protestants, to revolutionize the political system of 
Britain. A national revolution was to succeed the Puritan Rev- 
olution, and it was to be labelled ‘‘glorious.'' In the meantime, 
the Stuarts— Charles II and James II — had their innings. 

That Charles II (1660-1685) was able to round out a reign of 
twenty-five years and die a natural death as king of England and 
1 TT Scotland was due not so much to his virtues as to his 
faults. He was so hypocritical that his real aims were 
usually concealed. He was so indolent thatVith some show of 
right he could blame his ministers and advisers for his own mis- 
takes and misdeeds. He was so selfish that he would make con- 
cessions here and there rather than “embark again upon his 
travels." In fact, pure selfishness was the basis of his policy in 
domestic and foreign affairs, but it was a selfishness veiled always 
in wit, good humor, and captivating affability. 

At the beginning of the reign of Charles II, the country gentle- 
men strengthened their position by securing the parliamentary 
Domestic abolition of the surviving feudal rights by which the 
Develop- king might demand certain specified services from 
ments them and certain sums of money when an heiress mar- 
ried or a minor inherited an estate. This action, seemingly insig- 
nificant, was in reality of the greatest importance, for it meant 
the abandoninent in England of the feudal theory that land was 
held by nobles in return for military service, and at the same 
time it consecrated the newer capitalist principle of private prop- 
erty. The extinction of feudal obligations in the early days of the 
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Stuart Restoration benefited the landlords primarily, but the 
annual lump sum of £100,000 which Charles II was given in 
return, was voted by parliament and was paid by all classes in 
•the form of excise taxes on alcoholic drinks. Customs duties of 
£4 los. on every tun of wine and five per cent ad valorem on other 
imports, hearth-money (a tax on houses), and profits on the post 
office contributed to make up the royal revenue of somewhat 
less than £1,200,000. This was intended to defray the ordinary 
expenses of court and government but it seemed insufficient to 
Charles, who was not only extravagant, but desirous of increasing 
his power by bribing members of parliament and by maintaining 
a standing army. The country squires who had sold their plate 
for the royalist cause back in the ’forties and were now suffering 
from hard times, thought the court was too extravagant. To this 
feeling was added fear that Charles might hire foreign soldiers 
to oppress Englishmen. Consequently parliament grew more 
parsimonious, and in 1665-1667 claimed a new and important 
privilege — that of devoting its grants to specific objects and de- 
manding an account of expenditures. 

Charles, however, was determined to have money by fair means 
or foul. A group of London goldsmiths had lent more than a 
million and a quarter pounds sterling to the government. In 
1672 Charles announced that instead of paying the money back, 
he would consider it a permanent loan. Two years earlier he had 
signed the secret treaty of Dover (1670) with Louis XIV, by 
which Louis promised him an annual subsidy of £200,000 and 
troops in case of rebellion, while Charles was openly to join the 
Catholic Church and to aid Louis in his French wars against 
Spain and Holland.^ 

In his religious policy, Charles at first had the support of 
his aristocratic parliament in curbing Radical Protestantism, for 
the vast majority of English nobles and squires reacted Religious 
strongly against Puritanism. Some two thousand PoUc y of^ 
Puritan clergymen were deprived of their offices by an ^ 

Act of Uniformity (1662), requiring their assent to the Anglican 
prayer-book; these dissenting clergymen might not return within 
five miles of their old churches unless they renounced the ‘‘solemn 
league and covenant” and swore loyalty to the king (Five-Mile 

' Charles II gave aid to Louis XIV (see above, p. 300), but he did not formally 
join the Catholic Church until 1685 when he was on his death bed. 
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Act, 1665); for repeated attendance at their meetings (conven- 
ticles) dissenters might be condemned to penal servitude in the 
West Indies (Conventicle Act, 1664) ; and the Corporation Act 
of 1661 excluded dissenters from town offices. 

Later, however, when Charles II showed that his hostility to 
Puritanism was conditioned less by love of Anglicanism than 
by sympathy for Catholicism, Anglicans and Radical Protestants 
tended to draw together against the royal policy. All Protestant 
Renewed Britain was scandalized in 1672 by the open con- 
Conflict version of Prince James to the Catholic Church and 
England issuance of a declaration of indulgence^' by 

Parlia- Charles II, suspending the laws of parliament which 
oppressed not only dissenters but also Catholics. At 
the same time it was rumored about that Charles was in the pay 
of Louis XIV of France, who would aid him in the subversion of 
Protestantism. Britain was thrown into paroxysms of fear. 

The “declaration of indulgence" was denounced as a pro- 
Catholic document and as a serious infraction of parliamentary 
authority. The royal right to “suspend" laws upon occasion 
had undoubtedly been exercised before, but parliament was now 
strong enough to insist upon the binding force of its enactments 
and to oblige Charles to withdraw his “indulgence." The fear 
of Catholicism ever increased. Gentlemen who at other times 
were quite rational gave unhesitating credence to wild tales of 
a “popish plot" (1678) and countenanced rabid persecution and 
judicial murder of several prominent Catholics. In 1679 an 
Exclusion Bill was brought forward which would debar Prince 
James from the throne, because of his conversion to Catholicism. 

In the excitement over this latest assertion of parliamentary 
power, ^ the governing aristocracy broke into two factions. One 
faction, favoring exclusion, was backed by the Puri- 
Twies^^ tans and dissenters and was labelled “Whig," a pop- 
ular word of derision for rebellious Protestants. The 
other faction, styled “Tory" — the slang word for a “popish" 
outlaw in Ireland — was more rigidly Anglican and at the same 
time more moderate in its attitude toward Prince James. The 
Tories were anxious to preserve the status quo in church and 

' In the course of the debate over exclusion, the parliamentary party won an 
important concession — the Habeas Corpus Act of 1670, which was designed to 
prevent arbitrary imprisonment. 
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state against Puritans as well as against papists/^ but most 
of all to prevent a recurrence of civil war. In their opinion, the 
best and most effective safeguard against quarrelling earls and 
ihsolent tradesmen was the hereditary monarchy. Better submit - 
to a Catholic sovereign, they said, than invite civil war by dis- 
turbing the regular succession. In the contest over the Exclu- 
sion Bill, the Tories finally carried the day, for although the bill 
was passed by the Commons (1680), it was rejected by the 
House of Lords. 

In the last few years of Charles’s reign the cause of the Whigs 
was discredited. Rumors got abroad that they were plotting 
to assassinate the king and it was said that the Whig nobles 
who brought armed retainers to parliament were planning to use 
force to establish Charles’s illegitimate son — the Protestant duke 
of Monmouth — on the throne. These and similar accusations 
hurt the Whigs, and help to explain the violent Tory reaction 
which enabled Charles to rule without parliament from 1681 
to his death in 1685. As had been feared, upon the death 
of Charles II, the duke of Monmouth organized a revolt, but 
this, together with a simultaneous insurrection in Scotland, was 
easily crushed, and the Catholic duke of York was duly seated 
on the throne as James II. 

In his short reign of three years James II (1685-1688) suc- 
ceeded in stirring up opposition on all sides. The Tories, the 
party most favorable to the royal prerogative, upon 
whom he might have relied, were shocked by his an?Hi? 
attempts to create a standing army and officer it with Fateful 
Catholics, for such an army might prove as disastrous Jl^ohit- 
to their liberties as Cromwell’s “New Model”; while ism and 
the Whigs were driven from sullenness to forceful op- 
position by James’s religious policy and despotic gov- 
ernment. James, like his brother, claimed the right to “suspend” 
the laws and statutes which parliament had enacted; he issued 
a “declaration of indulgence” in 1687, which exempted Catholics 
and dissenters from punishment for infractions of these laws. 
Furthermore, he appointed Catholics to office in the army and 
in the civil government. In spite of protests, he issued a second 
declaration of indulgence in 1688 and ordered it to be read in 
all Anglican churches, and, when seven bishops remonstrated, 
he accused them of seditious libel. No jury would convict the 
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seven bishops, however, and they were acquitted. The Tories 
were estranged by what seemed to be a deliberate attack on the 
Anglican Church and by fear of a standing army. The arbitrary 
disregard of parliamentary legislation, and the favor shown tb 
Catholics, goaded the Whigs to fury. 

So long as Whigs and Tories alike could look forward to the 
accession on the death of James II of his Protestant daughters, 
Mary and Anne, they continued to acquiesce in his arbitrary 
government. But the outlook became gloomier when in 1688 a 
son was born to James II by his second wife, a Catholic. Many 
Protestants averred that the prince was not really Jameses son; 
and politicians prophesied that he would be educated in his 
father’s popish” and absolutist doctrines, and that thus Eng- 
land would continue to be ruled by ‘^papist” despots. Even those 
who professed to believe in the divine right of kings and had 
denied the right of parliament to alter the succession were de- 
jected at this prospect, and many of them were willing to join 
. with the Whigs in inviting a Protestant to take the 
and Dep- throne. The next in line of succession after the infant 
Tames II Mary, the elder of James’s two daughters, 

wife of William of Orange,^ and an Anglican. Upon 
the invitation of Whig and Tory leaders, William crossed over^ 
from Holland to England with an army and entered London; 
without opposition (1688). Deserted even by his army, Jamesi 
fled to France. 

A bloodless revolution was thus accomplished and the crown 
was formally presented to William and Mary by an irregular 
The Par- parliament, which also declared that James II, having 
endeavored to subvert the constitution and having 
ment fled from the kingdom, had vacated the throne. In 
of i68g offering the crown to William and Mary, parliament 
was very careful to safeguard its own power and the Protestant 
religion by issuing a Declaration of Rights (1689), which, as the 
Bil l of Rights, was speedily enacted into law. This act decreed 
that the sovereign must henceforth belong to the Anglican 
Church, thereby debarring the Catholic son of James II. The 

'See above, pp. 303-304. William’s mother was a sister of Charles II and 
James II. 

* Risings in favor of James in Ireland and in Scotland were suppressed. In Ire- 
land the famous battle of the Boyne (1690) was decisive. 
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act also denied the power of a king to '‘suspend” laws or to 
"dispense” subjects from obeying the laws, to levy money, or 
to maintain an army without consent of parliament; it asserted 
that neither the free election nor the free speech and proceedings 
of members of parliament should be interfered with; it affirmed 
the right of subjects to petition the sovereign ; and it demanded 
impartial juries and frequent parliaments. The Bill of Rights, 
far more important in English history than the Petition of 
Right (1628), inasmuch as parliament was now powerful enough 
to maintain as well as to define its rights, was supplemented by 
the practice, begun in the same year, 1689, of granting taxes 
and making appropriations for the army for one year only. 
Unless parliament were called every year to pass a Mutiny Act 
(provision for the army), the soldiers would receive no pay and 
in case of mutiny would not be punishable by court-martial. At 
the same time, a popular settlement of the vexed religious ques- 
tion was reached. While existing restrictions on Catholics were 
tightened and extended, toleration was accorded to Protestant 
dissenters from Anglicanism. The Toleration Act of 1689 did 
not go as far as the dissenters might have desired, but it granted 
them freedom of conscience and the legal right to worship in 
public. 

Here, then, were the first-fruits of the "Glorious” Revolution 
of 1689. Absolutist monarchy was finally overthrown in Britain. 
Parliament was entrenched in power. The Protestant character 
of the state was assured. And the influence and predominance 
of the British aristocracy were firmly established. A new era 
opened in the political history of Britain — and, incidentally, in 
that of the world. 

4. THE PARLIAMENTARY OLIGARCHY AND THE 
AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 

For many years after 1689 l^^e government of Great Britain 
was in the hands of an oligarchy — an oligarchy of landed aris- 
tocrats (titled nobles and country squires) and of commercial 
and banking magnates related to the aristocracy by blood or 
by kindred capitalistic interest. This oligarchy enjoyed social 
prestige and wielded very real economic and political power. 

The social prestige of the parliamentary oligarchy was in part 
a reward for recent national service. It had long been customary 
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for the mass of English tenant-farmers and agricultural laborers 
to regard titled noblemen and country squires as superior beings 
TheTri honor and follow them accordingly. Then, 

timph of too, with the rise of capitalism it had become custom- 

Aristoc- ary for all sorts of Britishers to evince a special 

deference to men of wealth. Now it was precisely 
these categories of wealthy and titled aristocrats that constituted 
the parliamentary oligarchy and that took the leadership in the 
^‘Glorious” Revolution and in the championship of parliamen- 
tary traditions and popular policies against royal absolutism and 
an unpopular king. What could be more natural than that on 
the ruins of divine-right monarchy should be builded an aristo- 
cratic regime? 

However much the British aristocrats employed their regime 
to promote their own economic interests (and we shall presently 
see that they did so to a startling degree), they earned and secured 
the reputation of forwarding policies which were patriotic and 
popular. To this end they were aided by their factional division 
into Whigs and Tories, a division which continued throughout 
the eighteenth century and which enabled one faction to blame 
the other if anything went wrong, and thereby to stave off pop- 
ular criticism of the aristocracy as a whole. There were some 
differences of outlook between Tories and Whigs; the former 
were more strictly agricultural in economics, more rigidly Angli- 
can in religion, and more zealous in honoring the trappings of 
royalty, while the latter catered considerably to the commercial 
classes and to Protestant nonconformists, and boasted particu- 
larly of the limits they set to royal pretension. In fact, however, 
there was little to distinguish the two factions. Both Whigs 
and Tories were aristocratic ; both had participated in the “ Glori- 
ous” Revolution; both were devoted to the maintenance of the 
ensuing parliamentary oligarchy. They debated and quarrelled, 
often with great bitterness, but their quarrels were over office- 
holding rather than over broad principles. 

Under the auspices of the oligarchy, the authority of parlia- 
ment grew ever stronger after 1689 that of monarchy weaker. 

William III (1689-1702) and his sister-in-law Anne 
Reign of (1702-1714) were not “legitimate” hereditary mon- 
® archs; they owed the throne to parliament, which had 
excluded from it the son of James II. William III, more inter- 
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ested in getting money and soldiers to defend his native Holland 
against Louis XIV of France than in governing Great Britain, 
did pretty much as parliament directed and gave free reign to 
his ministers in most matters of internal administration. So long 
as the Whigs held a majority of seats in the House of Commons, 
William found that the wheels of government turned fairly 
smoothly if all his ministers were Whigs. On the other hand, 
when the Tories gained a preponderance in the House of Com- 
mons, it seemed expedient to replace Whig ministers with Tories. 
In this way, the king’s ministers — the “cabinet,” as they began 
to be called ^ — came to depend on the majority in parliament. 
The parliamentary oligarchy was gaining, as the king was losing, 
control over the executive as well as the legislative functions of 
the British government. 

Queen Anne was more English and more spirited in her asser- 
tion of royal authority. She vetoed acts of parliament and toward 
the close of her reign she chose a Tory cabinet despite 
the fact that the parliamentary majority was Whig. Reign of 
On her death, however, the crown passed by act of 
parliament ^ to her cousin, the German elector of Han- 
over, George I. The accession of the Hanoverians proved decisive 
in the history of parliamentary and cabinet government in 
Britain. 

George I (171V1727) and his son and successor George II 
(1727-1760) were quite German. They were electors of the Ger- 
man state of Hanover, in addition to being kings of Hano- 
Great Britain. George I knew no English, and George II verian 
spoke it brokenly. In Hanover they were absolutist 
princes and in Hanover were their hearts. From Germany they 

^ The word “cabinet” had been applied in the time of Charles II to an inner 
circle of his ministers (“privy councillors”) who had met and advised with him 
on governmental policies in a small private ropin (a cabinet). It was extremely 
unpopular before the “Glorious” Revolution, but afterwards, when it was iden- 
tified with an agency of parliamentary government, it acquired great and enduring 
fame. 

2 The Act of Settlement (1701) repeated the prohibition against the succession 
of the direct Catholic heirs of James II and prescribed that the crown should pass 
from William III to Anne and then, failing children of hers, to Sophia of Hanover 
and her Protestant heirs. Neither William III nor Anne left children, and Sophia 
predeceased Anne; hence Sophia ^s son became George I. Sophia was the grand- 
daughter of James I and the daughter of that Calvinist Count Palatine of the Rhine 
whose election as king of Bohemia had precipitated the Thirty Years’ War. Sophia 
had married the elector of Hanover. See above, pp. 263-265, 272, 337. 
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obtained their wives, their personal favorites, and their mis- 
tresses. To Britain they were foreigners, suffered to reign (but 
not to rule) because they represented the Protestant 
royal succession next in ‘‘legitimacy’’ to the Catholic 
Stuarts. The Georges enjoyed themselves in Britain 
after their fashion, but they were too dull-witted and 
too incompetent to master the intricacies of British 
They left almost all business to the cabinet, and 
under George I it was usual for the king to absent himself 
from cabinet-meetings (it should be remembered that he could 
not understand what was said) and to accept every act of 
parliament without exercising the royal veto. All of which 
tended inevitably to establish the omnipotence of parliament 
and its cabinet. 

In so far as George I and George II concerned themselves 
with British politics, they favored the Whigs. The Whigs, they 
The Whigs knew, were loud-spoken apologists of the Hanoverian 
and the succession, while the Tories they suspected of desiring 
Jacobites ^ second restoration of the Stuarts. Certainly, sev- 
eral Tory leaders had participated in a vain attempt of the son 
of James II in 1715 to seat himself on the British throne as 
James III, and again in 1745 an extreme group of Tories — the 
so-called Jacobites — took part in a Scottish uprising under the 
grandson of James II, the dashing “Prince Charlie.” In these 
circumstances, the Whigs not only were favored by the royal 
Georges but also were acclaimed by the militantly Protestant 
populace of Britain. During the greater part of the eighteenth 
century the parliamentary majority and the royal ministers 
were alike Whig. 

It was during this period of Whig ascendancy that the office 
of prime minister (or premier) came into existence. Sir Robert 
Walpole Walpole, an outstanding Whig leader, managed for 
Minster years (from 1721 to 1742) to enjoy the 

^ favor of the king and by patronage and bribery to dom- 
inate the cabinet and a majority in the House of Commons. 
Though he disclaimed the title, he was generally recognized as 
the “prime” minister — ^prime in importance, prime in power. 
Thenceforth it became a tradition under the British Constitu- 
tion that the crown should appoint from the majority-party in 
parliament the premier—or head of the cabinet, — and that all 
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other cabinet ministers should be appointed by the crown on the 
nomination of the premier. 

There never has been a ^‘British Constitution’' in the sense of 
a single written document. It has always been a set of traditions 
and practices of government, the resultant of the 
customs, laws, and usages by which government in “British 
Britain has been organized and conducted. The 
Constitution has developed gradually, and changed the 
through the course of time, especially as the result 
of the British revolutions of the seventeenth century. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, however, it had acquired 
certain essential characters which have since distinguished it 
and which merit at least a summary review. 

The king was still the head of the state, and in law still the 
ruler of his kingdom. In his name all laws were made, treaties 
concluded, and officials appointed. Under him both state and 
church were administered. But in practice (that is, by the Con- 
stitution), most of the king’s functions were delegated to his 
“government” — to a premier and cabinet who were not his 
agents but the representatives of parliament. His actual au- 
thority (that is, his influence with the cabinet) varied according 
to circumstances and personal factors, but the delegation of 
functions was fairly complete. The ministers and their subordi- 
nates carried on the real business of government. The king 
“reigned but did not rule.” 

By the eighteenth century the British Constitution clearly 
limited the king’s power in five important respects, (i) He was 
deprived of the right to levy taxes. For his household Limita- 
expenses he was granted an allowance, called the tions on 
Civil List. William III, for instance, was allowed 
£700,000 a year. (2) The king had no right cither to make laws 
on his own responsibility or to prevent laws from being made 
against his advice. The sovereign’s prerogative to veto acts of 
parliament still existed in theory, but was not exercised after 
the reign of Queen Anne. (3) The king had lost control of the 
judiciary: he might not remove judges from office even if they 
gave decisions unfavorable to him; and the Habeas Corpus Act 
of 1679 had provided that anyone who was imprisoned should 
be told why and given a fair legal trial. (4) The king could not 
maintain a standing army and hence could not wage war. (5) The 
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king might not appoint to office or retain in office any minister 
who did not enjoy the confidence of the parliamentary majority* 
These restrictions on the royal authority tendered Great Britain 
a ‘‘limited/’ rather than an “absolute/’ monarchy. 

The powers taken from the king were vested in parliament. 
The British revolutions of the seventeenth century had left par- 
. liament not only in enjoyment of freedom of speech for 
tence of its members but with full power to levy taxes, to make 
laws, to remove or retain judges, to control the armed 
forces, and essentially to determine the policy of the 
government. Parliament had even taken upon itself to deprive a 
monarch of his “divine right” to rule, to establish a new sover- 
eign, and to decree that never again should Great Britain have 
a king of the Catholic faith. More recently, through the elabo- 
ration of the “cabinet” and the rise of a “prime minister,” 
parliament had assumed supreme authority in the nation. 

This omnipotent parliament was supposed to represent the 
people of Great Britain, but it represented them very imperfectly 
Organiza- unfairly. As we have already noted, parliament 
tionof consisted of two legislative assemblies or “Houses,” 

men?' neither one of which could make laws without the 

consent of the other. One of these houses, the House 
of Lords, was purely aristocratic. Its members were the “lords 
spiritual,” designated bishops of the Anglican Church, and the 
“lords temporal,” or peers, descendants of medieval feudal 
nobles or heirs of well-to-do persons recently ennobled by the 
king.^ Most of the lords were owners of vast landed estates, and 
many of them were heavily involved in commercial and capital- 
istic enterprises. 

As for the other house, the House of Commons, though it was 
more representative in appearance, it was hardly less aristocratic 
in fact. Part of its members, the so-called “knights of the shire,” 
were supposed to represent all the country people, and they were 
elected, two for each shire or county. But a country person 
could not vote for them unless he had an estate worth an annual 
rental of forty shillings, and, since the same amount of money 
would then buy a good deal more than nowadays, forty shillings 
was a fairly large sum: it debarred all agricultural laborers and 

* A peer was technically a titled nobleman who possessed ah hereditary seat in 
the House of Lords. Many new peers were created after the “ Glorious * ’ Revolution. 
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nany farm tenants. Persons who were qualified to vote were 
often afraid to vote independently, for all elections were public 
. and anyone might learn from the poll-book how each man had 
voted. Frequently the electors sold their suffrages to a rich 
squire or an ambitious nobleman. The result was that most 
‘^knights of the shire” were landed aristocrats or dependent 
upon landed aristocrats. 

It was likewise with the other part of the members of the House 
of Commons, the so-called ‘‘burgesses,” who were presumed to 
represent the towns, or “boroughs.” Throughout the eighteenth 
century only such towns were represented as had been represented 
back in the reign of Charles II, and each of these towns, regard- 
less of size, sent two representatives, while a goodly number of 
newer and rapidly growing towns sent no representatives at all.^ 
For the towns that did send representatives, no method of elec- 
tion was prescribed by law; each borough had its own method 
of election. In some towns, election was in the hands of the 
so-called “freemen” (of course everybody was legally free, — 
“freeman ” was a technical term for an hereditary member of the 
borough corporation); in one town the “freemen” might be few, 
and in another they might be fairly numerous. In some towns a 
nobleman or a clique of commercial magnates chose the burgesses 
without even the formality of an election. In general, the mass 
of artisans, journeymen, and apprentices had no say in the choice 
of members of parliament; aristocrats of birth and wealth, either 
by outright appointment or by intimidation or bribery of elec- 
tors, assured the return of burgesses favorable to themselves. 

Thus parliament in the eighteenth century represented neither 
the various classes of society nor the masses of the population. 
It was certainly not democratic, and it was representa- Aristo- 
tive only of a rather small group of noblemen and “gen- ^^aracter 
tlemen.” Not more than three hundred sat in the ofParlia- 
House of Lords, and it has been estimated that fewer 
than 1 ,500 controlled a majority in the House of Commons. Par- 
liament was emphatically an oligarchy, and politics under the 

^ Such growing industrial towns as Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield 
were unrepresented in the eighteenth century. On the other hand, many a decaying 
town, or “rotten borough,” continued to be represented. Of these, the most no- 
torious were Old Sarum and Dunwich: the latter had been washed away by the 
sea, and of the former only a lonely hill marked its site; yet the traditional lords 
of these old places still named their “representatives” in the House of Commons. 
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British Constitution was essentially a gentleman’s game. Aristo- 
crats or proteges of aristocrats occupied the seats in parliament. 
A distinguished English statesman of the eighteenth century , 
indicated the position of an aristocratic protege: ‘‘He is sent here 
by the lord of this or the duke of that, and if he does not obey 
the instructions which he receives, he is held to be a dishonest 
man.” And no “gentleman” would be dishonest. 

So far we have referred to the parliament and the constitu- 
tion sometimes as “English” and sometimes as “British.” A 
The Union explanation is needed. The island of Great 

of England Britain had long been partitioned between two sepa- 
Undas^e kingdoms — England and Scotland — each with its 

Kingdom own king, parliament, and state church. In 1603, as 
BrihSr^ we have observed, the king of Scotland succeeded 
by hereditary right to the throne of England, and 
though for some time the two kingdoms retained separate par- 
liaments and distinct churches and laws, Scotland was joined 
with England under a common king and experienced during the 
^venteenth century much the same revolutionary vicissitudes, 
in 1707, during the reign of Queen Anne, the parliaments of Eng- 
land and Scotland passed an Act of Union, whereby the two king- 
doms were finally fused into the one kingdom of Great Britain, 
and the English parliament at Westminster was transformed 
into the British parliament by inclusion of Scottish lords and 
commoners. Certain peculiarities of Scottish law were retained 
for the northern part of the consolidated realm, and it was specifi- 
cally provided that the state church should remain Presbyterian 
in Scotland and Anglican in England.^ After 1707 it is strictly 
accurate to speak of the British, rather than the English, con- 
stitution and parliament. 

The parliamentary oligarchy which we have been describing, 
then, dominated England (and Wales) and Scotland. But in 
addition it claimed ultimate authority over the whole British 
empire — Ireland and the newer overseas colonies. For the colo- 
nies, the British government appointed governors, made laws, 
and levied taxes, in theory at least. Some of the dependencies, 
especially in America, had local parliaments (or assemblies) of 


^ Accordingly, the poor sovereigns of Great Britain, though they were at the head 
of the Anglican Church, had to be Presbyterian when they visited Scotland. This 
was not much of a strain, however, on George I or George II- 
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their own; none of them was even nominally represented in the 
British parliament at Westminster; and between some of them 
and the mother-country a good deal of friction developed in the 
eighteenth century. 

As for Ireland, English kings had begun its military conquest 
as far back as the twelfth century, and by dint of many efforts 
and much bloodshed they had eventually brought it 
into political subjection. Nevertheless the majority of S^freuSid 
Irishmen remained Catholic in religion and foreign'’ 
to Englishmen. Attempts to force the conversion of the mass of 
natives to the Anglican Church which Queen Elizabeth estab-, 
lished as the “Church of Ireland" proved fruitless, and the na- 
tives were ever evincing sympathy for foreign foes of England — 
for Spain or for France. In the seventeenth century they fought 
for Charles I and James II against the triumphant Puritans and 
the champions of the “Glorious" Revolution. To curb the Cath- 
olic natives, successive British rulers — ^James I, Cromwell, and 
William III — settled Protestant Englishmen and Scots in north- 
ern Ireland (Ulster) and transferred large landed estates through- 
out the island to loyal Protestant noblemen. In Ireland, as well 
as in Scotland, there had long been an aristocratic local parlia- 
ment, but since the close of the fifteenth century enactments 
of the Irish parliament, to be valid, had to be approved by the 
English Privy Council, and the disbarment of Catholics from it 
meant that the Irish parliament from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century was dominated by an even narrower oligarchy 
of noblemen and “gentlemen" than that which dominated the 
British parliament. 

Thus the supreme political authority in Great Britain and 
Ireland and the British overseas colonies in the eighteenth century 
was not an absolute monarch but a parliamentary oligarchy of 
landlords and commercial magnates. And this oligarchy used its 
power to increase the international importance and prestige of 
Britain, and incidentally to forward its own economic interests. 

In domestic policies, the oligarchy (particularly its Tory ele- 
ment) naturally favored agriculture and the great landlords. 
Immediately after the “Glorious" Revolution, parliament, 
while increasing the tariff protection of home-grown grain, adopted 
a new policy of paying to landlords from the national treasury 
a “bounty," or money premium, for every bushel of wheat which 
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they exported from the country.^ This policy was continued 
and developed during the eighteenth century by a series of 
so-called ‘^corn laws,” which were intended to stim- 
ulate the growing of grain in Britain, to raise the 
price of foodstuffs, and thereby to add to the riches 
of the rural landowners. Similar motives dictated 
promulgation of a rapidly increasing number of “en- 
closure acts,” privileging this or that nobleman or squire to 
enlarge his private estate by depriving tenants of their customary 
right to common holdings. Seventy enclosure acts were passed 
for the benefit of landed aristocrats between 1700 and 1760, and 
during the first thirty-three years of the reign of George III 
(1760-1793) 1,355 such acts were passed. ^ The number of acres 
thus transferred in the eighteenth century from poor farmers 
and tenants to influential well-to-do landlords was at least three 
million. 

At the same time, the parliamentary oligarchy pursued foreign 
policies which were calculated to foster British commerce and to 
extend British dominion overseas. The merchants and 
shippers who formed an important wing of the Whig 
party, as well as all patriots, were highly gratified by 
the course and outcome of the Wars of the League of 
Augsburg (1689-1697) and of the Spanish Succession 
(1702-1714), in which Britain fought at once against France, her 
chief commercial and colonial rival, and against Louis XIV, the 
friend of the Catholic Stuart pretenders to the British throne. 
From these wars, Britain obtained not only Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia and additional posts in the West Indies but also 
valuable privileges of trade with Spanish America.^ The Methuen 
Treaty (1703), whereby Portugal was closely allied to Britain, 
was similarly advantageous: it allowed British merchants to sell 
their wares in Portugal without hindrance; and in return Britain 
lowered the duties on Portuguese wines, so that “port” sup- 
planted "‘burgundy” as the favorite stimulant of British gentle- 
men. Nor was the Union with Scotland (1707) unfavorable to 
British commerce; it permitted the adoption of uniform trade 
regulations, tariffs, and excise for all the British Isles. 
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^ That is, when wheat was selling for less than 65. a bushel. 

* See Oliver Goldsmith, Deserted Village (1770). 

* See above, pp. 339-344, 406-412. 
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Walpole, the great Whig prime minister from 1721 to 1742, 
was an apostle of peace and prosperity/ particularly the latter. 
He believed that economic prosperity was the be«all 
and the end-all of statesmanship and that, if British Robert 
landlords and merchants were prosperous, Britain 
would prosper. His policy of prosperity was based on mercan- 
tilist ideas and consisted in strict attention to business methods 
in public finance, the removal of duties on imported raw materi- 
als and on exported manufactures, and the enlargement of the 
merchant marine. Because war might necessitate heavy financial 
expenditures which, he feared, would lessen the prosperity of the 
upper classes, he endeavored to keep peace with foreign powers. 
For his pacifism, however, he was bitterly assailed by the Tories 
and by groups of his fellow Whigs, and toward the end of his 
ministry he was driven by the patriotic clamors of William Pitt 
(the earl of Chatham) into war with Spain (the War of Jenkins’s 
Ear, 1739) and resumption of hostilities with France (the War 
of the Austrian Succession).^ 

William Pitt (1708-1778) was a most interesting type of the 
eighteenth-century parliamentarian. Like many others, he repre- 
sented the aristocracy of new capitalism, rather than 
that of medieval lineage. It was his grandfather, pitt, Earl 
Thomas Pitt, a vulgar and unscrupulous adventurer, 
known as “Diamond” Pitt, who had established the 
family fortunes, and he had established them in that happy 
hunting ground of exploitation and graft, the service of the 
English East India Company."* Some of his fortune Thomas Pitt 
had employed to purchase one of the “rotten boroughs” — that 
of Old Sarum — and thereby to assure representation for his 
family in the parliament of “ gentlemen.” William Pitt had abil- 

^ Walpole was the “best master of figures of any man of his time.” While he 
was deemed the special advocate of the commercial class, he was a great landlord 
and was deeply interested in the “prosperity” of his estates and his family. He 
enormously enriched himself from public office, and obtained in 1742 the title of 
earl of Oxford. 

* See above, pp. 405-406. 

* Thomas Pitt had been governor of Madras and acquired his nickname of 
“ Diamond” from the fact of his having sold a diamond of extraordinary size (which 
he had obtained in India by most questionable means) to the duke of Orleans, 
cousin of Louis XIV of France, for something like £135,000. It was mainly by 
this transaction that the Pitts were enabled to become “gentlemen,” influential 
in finance and in politics. 
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ity. He was a brilliant politician, and as an orator he was likened 
to Demosthenes. He speedily won popular favor by his vehe- 
ment assaults on graft in public office and by his impassioned 
pleas for the vigorous assertion of British power in foreign and 
colonial matters. It was largely due to the national enthusiasm 
stirred up by Pitt’s militarism, imperialism, and moral disquisi- 
tions, that Sir Robert Walpole was driven from office and that 
Britain proceeded to renew the struggle with France and Spain 
for world-supremacy in commerce and colonies. It was Pitt who 
presided over the British cabinet during the decisive period of the 
Seven Years’ War, who sent British gold to Frederick the Great, 
who directed British conquest in America and India, who en- 
sured British supremacy on the high seas.^ This was the climax 
of Pitt’s career. He was acclaimed by the mass of his fellow 
countrymen as the personification of British patriotism, purity, 
and grandeur. 

The accesrion of George III to the British throne in 1760 
changed matters somewhat. This George was grandson of the 
George m, George II and great-grandson of the George I who had 
the Patriot spoken English badly or not at all, who had been 
most imedifying in their private morals, who had 
distrusted the Tories, and who had left the cares and responsi- 
bilities of British government to their Whig ministers. George III 
was bom and reared in England; he spoke good English — real 
king’s English; his morals were as unimpeachable as Pitt’s; he 
took very seriously the business of kingship; and he actually 
preferred the Tories, who were obsequious to him, to the Whigs, 
who tended to patronize him. In other words, George III, 
unlike his Hanoverian predecessors, was a pure and patriotic 
king, popular with the mass of Britishers; and with popular 
backing and with the help of bribery (the art of which had 
been highly developed by Walpole and other Whig ministers), 
he proceeded to transform the majority in parliament from the 
Whigs to the “king’s friends,’’ mainly Tory. George III had no 
open break with William Pitt; the king disliked the minister 
as a rival claimant to the honors of purity and patriotism but 

1 See above, pp. 408-409, 
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was content to confer upon him the title of earl of Chatham 
and to promote him to the House of Lords, where he was too 
pompous and too much the prey of gout to retain his 
■ personal hold on the British public or on the intricate King's 
politics of the parliamentafy oligarchy. Gradually 
George III was able to get rid of Whig ministers, to constitute 
Tory cabinets, and to participate in government himself. From 
1770 to 1782 his prime minister was Lord North, a Tory after his 
own heart. George III could now preside at cabinet meetings 
and take a direct personal part in the conduct of government. 

It was under the regime of the parliamentary oligarchy which 
we have been describing that capitalism produced a noteworthy 
transformation in British agriculture. Thanks to the Capital- 
preeminence which Great Britain was gaining in world 
empire and world trade, greater wealth flowed into edAris- 
England in the eighteenth century than into any other 
country.* A large part of this new wealth — this new capital — 
came into the hands of landlords (nobles and country gentlemen), 
who had long been conspicuous in commercial companies and 
colonial speculation and who now naturally tended to apply 
their augmenting profits partly to a more ostentatious living 
and partly to the enlargement and more remunerative operation 
of their ancestral landed estates. The new British capitalism 
was thus evidenced by prodigal expenditure of the upper classes 
on the erection. and upkeep of palatial country houses and 
sumptuous London residences, on frequent and prolonged tours 
of the Continent, on the collecting of “curios” of all sorts, and 
on an astonishing amount of hunting, gambling, eating, and 
drinking.^ It was also evidenced by a veritable agricultural 
revolution in Britain. 

^See above, pp. 421-422. 

2 The heartiness of British gentlemen in the eighteenth century and their bibu- 
losity are almost unbelievable to our more abstemious twentieth century. In 
those expansive days, there was prodigious drinking of port wine by the upper 
classes and of rum and gin by the lower classes; coffee houses were flourishing on 
all sides; and tea-drinking was becoming fashionable and plentiful. In more ways 
than one, Britain “muddled through*’ its great exploits of that century. 
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What inspired the agricultural revolution was a rapidly rising 
demand for farm produce. England’s numerous wars, the swift 

Incentive merchant marine, the growth of her 

forA^^ woollen industry and other manufactures, and the 
Rev^tion increase of her population (which, exclu- 

sive of emigration to the colonies, almost doubled in 
the eighteenth century) naturally stimulated the production of 
foodstuffs and raw materials at the very time when the ‘‘corn 
laws” and “navigation acts” were artificially protecting the 
British market from foreign competition. There was every in- 
centive, therefore, for the British farmer to increase the output 
of his land. 

To increase agricultural production required the adoption of 
more efficient, more “scientific,” methods of farming. This, 
however, was not easy for the ordinary small farmer or tenant 
farmer. It needed imagination and courage to break with cen- 
turies of deeply rooted agricultural tradition, and it needed 
capital. Hence the leadership in effecting the agricultural rev- 
Scientific taken by “gentlemen farmers,” that is, by 

Gentle- wealthy landlords — noblemen or country squires— 

. who possessed considerable capital, who owned large 
estates on which experimentation was possible, and 
who made a hobby of the “new farming.” Among such upper- 
class pioneers of “scientific” agriculture, several individuals de- 
serve special mention. 

One was Jethro Tull (1674-1740), the son of a Berkshire 
squire. After studying the classics at Oxford and law at London, 
and touring France and Italy, and becoming an ac- 
complished musician, Tull settled down on his landed 
Scientiflc estate and labored systematically to increase its crops. 

By observation and experiment he learned the differ- 
ence between good and bad seed and proved that 
thin sowing and constant cultivation produced the best harvest. 
Hitherto it had been an almost universal practice to sow grain 
and other crops by scattering handfuls of seed broadcast, and as 
a result it had been impossible to hoe the soil between the plants 
or keep weeds from growing amongst them. Tull, however, told 
his farm laborers to sow the seed in rows, leaving enough space 
between them so that the soil could frequently be hoed.^ Then, 

^TuU undoubtedly got the idea from observing, during his travels on the* 
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when his laborers protested against the additional and unusual 
work thus imposed upon them, he invented a drill,’’ which 
would plant the seed automatically in the way he desired, and a 
horse-driven hoeing machine for cultivating the soil around the 
plants. By these means, Tull largely increased the yield ot his 
crops, and in 1731 he published a description of his novel methods 
in a famous book entitled Horse-Hoeing Husbandry. 

Contemporary with Jethro Tull was Viscount Townshend 
(1674-1738), a great Whig nobleman, brother-in-law of Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole. After an active political career, during Viscount 
which he helped to negotiate the union of Scotland 
with England and served as British ambassador to Rotation 
the Dutch Netherlands, Townshend retired to rural 0^ Crops 
life and devoted himself wholly to the management of his broad 
acres. Not only did he exploit Tull’s new methods, but he de- 
vised a novel system of crop-rotation, planting wheat, turnips, 
barley (or rye), and clover (or beans) in successive years. By 
introducing this four-year rotation and by employing better 
fertilizer, he more than doubled the average production of the 
medieval, three-field system.^ From an acre of land he got an 
average yield of twenty-four bushels of wheat, as compared 
with the six or ten bushels of hitherto prevailing open-field 
farming. Incidentally, because he was so enthusiastic about the 
value of turnips, he was nicknamed ‘^Turnip Townshend.” 

Another gentleman farmer,” somewhat younger, was Robert 
Bakewell (1725-1795), a native of Leicestershire. Besides utiliz- 
ing the devices of Townshend and Tull, Bakewell won 
special distinction as a pioneer in the scientific breed- 
ing of farm animals — cattle, horses, and especially 
sheep. A notable result of the improvements made by 
Bakewell (and other squires who followed his example) is indi- 
cated by the fact that the average weight of calves sold at one 
of England’s leading market-towns (Smithfield) increased from 
50 lbs. in 1710 to 148 in the year 1795; of beeves, from 370 lbs. 
to 800; of lambs, from 18 lbs. to 50; of sheep, from 28 lbs. to 80. 

All these experiments of Bakewell, Townshend, and Tull had 
a fascination for English noblemen and gentlemen in the eight- 

Continent, the way in which French and Italian peasants cultivated their 
vineyards. 

‘ See above, pp. 52 '‘ 53 - 
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eenth century. The *'new agriculture’’ became very fashionable 
at court and among the parliamentary oligarchy. George II 
Fame of i^^sisted that Tull’s innovations be explained to him 
the “New at length, and the neglected wife of George II patrori- 
Agricul- ijged the publication of Horse-IIoeing Husbandry. The 
poet Pope loved to ‘‘play the philosopher among 
cabbages.” Sir Robert Walpole quarrelled with Viscount Towns- 
hend about politics, but not about turnips. Later, George III 
delighted in being called “Farmer George”; he established a 
model farm at Windsor, formed a flock of merino sheep, and 
experimented with stock-breeding. Robert Bakewell kept open 
house for British peers (and French and German dukes .and 
Russian princes) who came to see his scientific farm — his water- 
canals, his plough-team of cows, his irrigated meadows, his horse- 
hoed crops, and, above all, his live-stock — his huge black stallion, 
his bull “Two-penny,” and his ram “Two-pounder.” 

The most influential popularizer of the new agriculture was 
Arthur Young (1741-1820), who wielded the pen rather than the 
hoe. Something of a fop and gallant, and quite negli- 
gent in money matters. Young was unable to make a 
living on his own landed estate, but he profitably used 
his considerable literary gifts in telling others how they could 
enrich themselves from farming. Young toured Britain, Ireland, 
and France, noting the best methods used in different regions, 
and then writing books about what he had seen. He lectured 
on the “new agriculture,” urged members of parliament to 
forward it, and founded a monthly magazine. Annals of Agri- 
culture, for the propagation of its principles. Young’s Tours 
and Annals were subscribed to by many upper-class Englishmen 
and by some “gentlemen farmers” in France, Prussia, and 
America; George III always carried the latest volume of the 
Annals with him in his travelling carriage. It was a spirited 
crusade which Arthur Young waged in behalf of agricultural 
change. As he put the case, more produce from the land meant 
higher rents for the landlord, larger incomes for farmers, better 
wages for laborers, more home-grown food for the nation. 

Young’s propaganda and the exigencies of the “new agricul- 
ture” demanded not only the protection of British agriculture 
against foreign competition but also the transfer of agricultural 
land within Britain from common to private ownership, from a 
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large number of tenants and lower-class farmers to a small 
number of capitalistic upper-class nobles and gentlemen. Such 
demands could readily be met by these very nobles Suprem- 
and gentlemen, for they it was who, devoted to the 
new agriculture and imbued with Arthur Young’s Aristoc- 
convictions, could utilize their predominant position 
in parliament to enact the necessary “corn laws” and andSco- 
“enclosure laws.” They did so. The process of “en- nomics 
closure,” to which we have already referred,^ reached gigantic 
proportions in the reign of George III. It was a significant aspect 
of the British agricultural revolution of the eighteenth cenfury. 

In the midst of agrarian transformation in Britain, and soon 
after the accession of “Farmer George ” and the Tories to political 
power, the parliamentary oligarchy was suddenly con- The Brew- 
fronted with serious problems arising from the Amer- 
ican phase of the Seven Years’ War (1763). Canada Political 
had been wrested from France, but the conquest had Revolution 
cost vast sums of money which someone had to pay. In attempt- 
ing to solve this problem in a manner that would not put too 
many financial burdens upon English landowners, parliament 
and the king unwittingly precipitated another — a third — ^political 
revolution. This revolution, unlike the Puritan Revolution and 
the “Glorious” Revolution did not take place in England or 
Scotland. It occurred in thirteen overseas colonies and is known 
in history as the American Revolution. But its effects on the 
political evolution of modern Europe — and of the modern world — 
were even more direct and far-reaching than those of the “Glori- 
ous” Revolution. 

5. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

At the close of the Seven Years’ War (1763), Great Britain 
was mistress of an extensive colonial empire.“ To British capital- 

^ See above, pp. 461-462. Also see below, pp. 716-717. 

2 The empire then embraced Barbados (1605), Virginia (1607), Bermuda (1609), 
Gambia (1618), Massachusetts (1620), St. Christopher (1623), Nevis (1628), 
Montserrat (1632), Antigua (1632), Maryland (1634), Rhode Island (1636), Hon- 
duras (1638), St. Lucia (1638), Connecticut (1639), Madras (1639), Gold Coast 
(1650), St. Helena (1651), North Carolina (1653), Jamaica (1655), Bombay (1661), 
New York (1664), New Jersey (1664), Delaware (1664), Bahamas (1666), Virgin 
Islands (1666), South Carolina (1671), New Hampshire (1679), Pennsylvania 
(1681), Gibraltar (1713), Newfoundland (1713), Nova Scotia (i7i3)» Hudson*® 
Bay Territory (1713), Georgia (1733)1 Queb^, and Prince Edward Island (1763), 
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ists and to the British government, the best part of the empire 
seemed to be its semi-tropical holdings in India and the West 
Indies, for these supplied commodities which could not be pro- 
cured in the mother-country and which could be exploited on 
terms most favorable to British traders and merchants and, 
incidentally, to the British upper classes. Yet comparatively 
few Britishers made permanent homes in these semi-tropical 
holdings; they were too hot and they had too many acclimated 
natives (in the case of India) or too many imported negroes (as 
in the case of the West Indies) ; they were profitable for commerce 
and investment but not very promising for actual colonization. 

For actual colonizatioA the most favorable part of the British 
empire was the strip of American seaboard in the north temper- 
Thirteen ate zone, and hither had immigrated an ever increas- 
Colo^es number of Englishmen, Scots, and Irish, together 
inAmer- with a considerable number of French Huguenots 
ictiiii763 and Dutch and German and Swedish Protestants. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century there was an English- 
speaking population of about 1,300,000 in the thirteen separate 
colonies from New Hampshire to Georgia. 

In these thirteen colonies Englishmen predominated, and they 
had naturally brought with them the political ideas and in- 
stitutions of seventeenth-century England. In the colonies, 
just 2Ls in England, the legal system was characterized by the 
common law and by jury- trials. In each colony was established 
an assembly (or legislature) patterned more or less closely after 
the English House of Commons; in Virginia, for example, the 
assembly, or ‘'House of Burgesses,'^ like the English lower 
House, comprised two burgesses from each town or borough and 
representatives from the counties. In most colonies, a royal 
governor headed the administration as a kind of viceroy of the 
English monarch; and the relations between royal governor and 
assembly in almost every colony reflected the relations between 
king and parliament in the mother-country.^ A colonial assembly, 
like the home parliament, claimed that, without its consent, no 

Dominica (1763), St. Vincent (1763), Grenada (1763), Tobago (1763), Florida 
(1763), and Bengal (1733-1763). 

^ Strictly speaking, this statement applies only to the nine colonies which had 
royal governors and the two (Pennsylvania and Maryland) which had “pro- 
prietors.” Rhode Island and Connecticut possessed charters permitting them to 
elect their own governors. 
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direct tax might be imposed and no law passed. Repeatedly a 
colonial assembly, taking its cue from the home parliament, 
would hold up financial appropriations in order to compel the 
royal governor to accept its policies or to appoint officials in 
whom it had confidence. The British revolutions of the seven- 
teenth century had their counterparts in America, so that by 
the eighteenth century certain classes in the colonies, as well as 
certain classes in Great Britain, possessed considerable rights of 
self-government. And in claiming and obtaining such rights of 
self-government the colonists justified themselves on the ground 
that they were claiming and obtaining the traditional rights 
of Englishmen.” In a word, the limitation on monarchical ab- 
solutism and the practice of representative government in the 
thirteen colonies were by-products of the revolutionary develop- 
ment of the Britisli parliament in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

But the thirteen American colonies went farther Political 
than the mother-country in revolutionary develop- 
ment. Colonial conditions were more favorable than • Britidi 
Britain's for the adoption of really radical experiments Colonies 
in politics. 

(i) The religious situation in America was more favorable to 
political radicalism. Whereas the majority of Englishmen in the 
home-country were Anglican Christians, used to bishops, to 
ritual, and to royal headship of the church, the large majority 
of Englishmen (and other settlers) in the colonies were dissenters 
from Anglicanism. There were a few Catholics in Maryland, 
and a considerable number of Anglicans in Virginia, Carolina, 
and New York. But the Anglicans in America had no resident 
bishop and they tended toward ‘Tow church” Puritanism, while 
almost everywhere in the colonies the masses were radical 
Puritans: Congregational in Massachusetts and Connecticut; 
Baptist in Rhode Island; Quaker in Pennsylvania; and Presby- 
terian or Dutch Reformed or some other kind of Calvinist in 
the middle and southern colonies. This meant that the mass of 
colonists were especially intolerant of Catholicism and distrust- 
ful of episcopacy, and that they were far more sympathetic with 
the principles underlying the Puritan Revolution of Cromwell 
and his Independents than with the compromise effected by the 
“Glorious” Revolution of Anglican aristocrats. 
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(2) Economic and social conditions in America were also 
more favorable. In the colonies there was no powerful class of 
hereditary nobles, such as flourished in Great Britain. New 
England had been settled by people of the middle and lower 
classes, aristocrats being conspicuous by their absence; here 
the shippers and shopkeepers of the towns were influential, and 
each farmer was an independent landowner rather than the 
tenant of a feudal lord. It is true that in Virginia and Carolina, 
^‘gentlemen’’ of aristocratic lineage had acquired ^‘plantations” 
and taken up a mode of living similar to that of English nobles 
and squires, but as the plantations were cultivated by negro 
slaves, the aristocracy of the South was based on the subjection 
of one race to another rather than upon the subjection of some 
white men to others; and here, as elsewhere in the southern and 
middle colonies, there was a constant influx of lower-class immi- 
grants who became tradesmen or small-scale farmers. Besides, 
there was so much unoccupied land on the colonial frontiers that 
any white man could become an independent landowner by 
moving on and clearing a farm of his own. The frontiersman 
was a novel and very important element in British colonial life 
in America; he learned to be self-reliant and self-assertive; and 
he emphasized the tendency among colonists to brook no social 
superior. As William Penn once complained, the colonists 
seemed to ‘‘think nothing taller than themselves but the trees.” 
In America, unlike Britain, there could be little familiarity with 
dukes and earls, but considerable impatience with a parliamen- 
tary oligarchy intent upon the conservation of aristocracy. 

(3) Geographical conditions likewise favored political radical- 
ism in America. The colonies were so far away from the mother- 
country, and communication across the Atlantic was so slow 
and arduous in the days of sailing vessels, that it was not easy 
to control the details of their government from England. More- 
over, since the colonies on the North American coast were at 
first considered rather poor and unprofitable, it hardly seemed 
worth while to interfere very systematically with their local 
affairs. The Stuart kings were too absorbed in their effort to 
establish monarchical absolutism in England to pay close or 
continuous attention to its establishment in America. And the 
succeeding parliamentary oligarchy found it convenient and 
desirable to concentrate their thought on the promotion of 
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landed and commercial interests in the mother-country and for 
a time to be quite neglectful of the colonies. In this way the 
colonists grew ever more accustomed to managing their own 
affairs and resenting any threatened interference by the home 
government as tyranny. 

In one very important matter — the matter of commerce — the 
parliamentary oligarchy in Great Britain was thoroughly com- 
mitted to a policy which involved interference with 
the colonies. This policy was based on mercantilism, 
the notion that the government should regulate the 
commerce of its subjects in such a way as to build up 
the country's wealth and power. Now the colonists 
were obviously British subjects, and, according to mer- 
cantilist doctrine, they owed a threefold duty to the nation: 
(i) they should furnish the mother-country with commodities 
which could not be produced at home; (2) they should not injure 
the mother country by competing with her industries or by en- 
riching her commercial rivals; and (3) they should help bear the 
burdens of the government, army, and navy. Quite logically, 
therefore, the British statesmen of the eighteenth century, 
backed by the parliamentary oligarchy, attempted to make the 
colonists do their duty. 

(1) Various expedients were employed to encourage the pro- 
duction of particular colonial commodities which the British 
parliament thought desirable. The commodity might be exempted 
from customs duties, or parliament might forbid the importation 
into Great Britain of similar products from foreign countries, or 
might even bestow outright upon the colonial producer “boun- 
ties,’’ or sums of money, as an incentive to persevere in the in- 
dustry. Thus the cultivation of indigo in Carolina, of coffee in 
Jamaica, of tobacco in Virginia, was encouraged, so that the 
British would not have to buy these commodities from Spain. 
Similarly, bounties were given for tar, pitch, hemp, masts, and 
spars imported from America rather than from Sweden. 

(2) Many regulations were adopted to prevent colonial com- 
merce or industry from endangering the profits of manufac- 
turers or shippers in Great Britain. Of the colonial industries 
which were discouraged for this reason, two or three are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. Thus the hat manufacturers in America, 
though they could make hats cheaply, because of the plentiful 
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supply of fur in the New World, were forbidden to manufacture 
any for export, lest they should ruin the hatters of London. 
The weaving of cloth was likewise discouraged by a law of 1699 
which prohibited the export of woollen fabrics from one colony 
to another. Again, it was thought necessary to protect British 
iron-masters by forbidding (1750) the colonists to manufacture 
wrought iron or its finished products. Such restrictions on man- 
ufacture were imposed, not so much for fear of actual competition 
in the English market, as from desire to keep the colonial markets 
for English manufacturers. They caused a good deal of rancor, 
but they were too ill enforced to bear heavily upon the colonies. 

More irksome were the restrictions on commerce. As far 
back as 1651, when Dutch traders were bringing spices from 
the East and sugar from the West to sell in London at a hand- 
some profit, parliament had passed the first famous Navigation 
Act, which had been successful in its general design — to weaken 
the Dutch carrying trade and to stimulate British ship-building. 
In the eighteenth century a similar policy was applied to the 
colonies. For it was claimed that the New England traders who 
sold their fish and lumber for sugar, molasses, and rum in the 
French West Indies were enriching French planters rather than 
English. Consequently, a heavy tariff was laid on French sugar- 
products. Moreover, inasmuch as it was deemed most essential 
for a naval power to have many and skilled ship-builders, the 
Navigation Acts ^ were so developed and expanded as to include 
the following prescriptions, (i) In general, all import and ex- 
port trade must be conducted in ships built in England, in Ire- 
land, or in the colonies, manned and commanded by British 
subjects. Thus, if a French or Dutch merchantman appeared in 
Massachusetts Bay, offering to sell at a great bargain his cargo 
of spices or silks, the merchants of Boston were legally bound 
not to buy of him. (2) Certain ‘‘enumerated’^ articles such as 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, indigo, and, later, rice and furs, could 
be exported only to England, A Virginia planter, wishing to 
send tobacco to a French snuff-maker, would have to ship it to 
London in an English ship, pay duties on it there, and then 
have it reshipped to Havre. (3) All goods imported into the 
American colonies from Europe must come by way of England 

* Subsequent to the Act of 1651, important Navigation Acts were passed in i66o, 
1663. 1672, and 1696. 
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and must pay duties there. Silks might be more expensive after 
they had paid customs duties in London and had followed a 
roundabout route to Virginia, but the aspiring colonial dame 
was supposed, in paying dearly, to rejoice that English ships and 
English sailors were employed in transporting her finery. 

Some of the regulations of colonial industry and trade were 

doubtless beneficial to the colonists, but they were made by the 

British parliament, without sanction of the colonial ™ 

legislatures, and in the main they were prejudicial to BriiLhln' 

the economic interests of the colonies. Yet for some tejfercnce 

time they were tolerated by the colonists for three Tolerated 

chief reasons. ^ 

Colonists 

In the first place, for many years they had been 
very poorly enforced. During his long ministry, from 1721 to 
1742, Sir Robert Walpole had winked at infractions of the 
law and had allowed the colonies to develop as best they 
might under his policy of “salutary neglect. Then, during the 
colonial wars, it had been inexpedient and impossible to insist 
upon the Navigation Acts; and smuggling had become so common 
that respectable merchants made no effort to conceal their traffic 
in goods which had been imported contrary to provisions of the 
law. 

Secondly, the colonies would gladly endure a good deal of 
economic hardship in order to have the help of the mother-coun- 
try against the French. So long as France was in possession of 
Canada and French governors at Quebec were sending their 
Indian allies southward and eastward to burn New England 
villages, it was very comforting to think that the mother-country 
would send armies of redcoats to conquer the savages and defeat 
the French. 

Thirdly, the American colonists were too weak and too divided, 
prior to the second half of the eighteenth century, to make com- 
mon and effective cause against the restrictions which the mother- 
country put upon their trade and industry. The thirteen colonies 
were distinct entities, disparate in origin, in social structure, in 
religious composition, and in economic activity. The southern 
colonies — Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia — were almost 
wholly agricultural, and their chief products were plantation- 
grown rice, indigo, and tobacco. New York and Pennsylvania 
produced corn and timber. In New England, although there were 
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many small farmers, the growing interest was in trade and manu- 
facture. The social distinctions were equally marked. The north- 
ern colonists were middle-class traders and small farmers, with 
democratic town governments, and with a marked pride in educa- 
tion. In the South, gentlemen of good old English families 
lived like feudal lords among their slaves and cultivated man- 
ners quite as assiduously as morals. Of forms of the Christian 
religion, the Atlantic coast, as we have seen, presented a 
bizarre mixture. In the main. New England was emphatically 
Calvinist and sternly Puritan; Virginia, chiefly Episcopalian 
(Anglican); and Maryland, partly Roman Catholic. Plain- 
spoken Quakers in Pennsylvania, Presbyterians in New Jersey, 
Baptists in Rhode Island, elsewhere sprinklings of French 
Huguenots and German Lutherans and Mennonites, added to 
the confusion. 

Between colonies so radically different in religion, manners, 
and industries, there could be at the outset little harmony or co- 
operation. It would be hard to arouse them to concerted action. 
Financial cooperation was impeded by the fact that the paper 
money issued by any one colony was not worth much in the 
others. Military cooperation was difficult because, while each 
colony might call on its farmers temporarily to join the militia 
in order to repel an Indian raid, the militia-men were always 
anxious to get back to their crops and would obey a strange com- 
mander with ill grace. The 1,300,000 colonists, even if united, 
could hardly be a match for the ten million inhabitants of Great 
Britain: and in wealth and resources they could scarcely dream 
of rivalling the mother-country. 

With the conclusion of the French and Indian War in 1763, 
however, conditions were materially changed, (i) The fear of the 
Changed French was no longer present to bind the thirteen cob- 
Situation nies to the mother-country. (2) During the wars the 
“ colonies had grown not only more populous (they num- 

bered about 2,000,000 inhabitants in 1763) and more wealthy, 
but also more self-confident. Recruits from the northern colonies 
had captured Louisburg in 1745 and had helped to conquer Can- 
ada in the last French war. Virginia volunteers had seen how 
helpless were General Braddock's redcoats in forest-warfare. 
Experiences like these gave the provincial riflemen pride and 
confidence. Important also was the Albany Congress of 1754, 
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in which delegates from seven colonies came together and dis- 
cussed Benjamin Franklin’s scheme for federating the thirteen 
colonies. Although the plan was not adopted, it set colonists to 
thinking about the advantages of confederation and so prepared 
the way for subsequent union. 

The conclusion of the French and Indian War coincided 
roughly with the accession of George III to the British throne 
and with his determination to bring the Tories and his other 
“friends” to power and to prove himself an even greater patriot 
than William Pitt. But it coincided also with a grave financial 
crisis, for the expense of the recent war had been very great and 
the British public debt amounted in 1763 to what was then the 
enormous sum of £140,000,000. Consequently, when Britain’s 
George III in 1763 called George Grenville ^ to head Financial 
the cabinet, king and minister were agreed that the 
American colonies must shoulder part of the mother-country’s 
burdens of finance and national defense. Great Britain, they 
argued, had undergone a costly war to defend the colonists on 
the Atlantic coast from French aggression. Moreover, the ac- 
quisition of the extensive Mississippi and St. Lawrence valleys 
had placed new burdens on Great Britain, for, in order to prevent 
renewed danger from French, Spaniards, or Indians, at least ten 
thousand regular soldiers would be needed at an annual expense 
of £300,000. What could be more natural than that the colonists, 
to whose benefit the war had redounded, and to whose safety 
the army would add, should pay at least a part of the ex- 
pense? 

Grenville, the new minister, accordingly proposed that the 
colonists should pay about £150,000 a year, — roughly a half of 
the estimated total amount, — and for raising the money, he 
championed two special finance acts in the British parliament. 
The first was the Sugar Act of 1764. Grenville recognized that a 
very high tariff on the importation of foreign sugar- 
products into the colonies invited smuggling on a large 
scale, was therefore generally evaded, and yielded little 
revenue to the government. As a matter of fact, in the previous 
year, Massachusetts merchants had smuggled 15,000 hogsheads 

^ George Grenville, prime minister from 1763 to 1765, was a Whig, but as the 
leader of a faction hostile to Pitt he was willing to serve the king in codperation 
with the Tories. 
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of molabses ^ from the French West Indies. Now, in accordance 
with the new enactment, the duty was actually halved, but a 
serious attempt was made to collect what remained. For the 
purpose of the efficient collection of the sugar tax, the Navigation 
Acts were revived and enforced; British naval officers were 
ordered to put a peremptory stop to smuggling; and magistrates 
were empowered to issue “writs of assistance” enabling customs 
collectors to search private houses for smuggled goods. The Sugar 
Act was expected to yield a third of the amount demanded by 
the British ministry. 

The other two thirds of the £150,000 were to be raised under 
the Stamp Act of 1765. Bills of lading, official documents, deeds, 
wills, mortgages, notes, newspapers, and pamphlets 
Stomp Act written or printed only on special stamped 

paper, on which the tax had been paid. Playing cards 
paid a stamp tax of a shilling; dice paid ten shillings; and on a 
college diploma the tax amounted to £2. The Stamp Act bore 
heavily on newspaper-publishers, pamphleteers, lawyers, bank- 
ers, and merchants. These were influential groups in the colonies, 
and it was they who promptly inspired a widespread unrest 
throughout the colonies. A Boston lawyer, James Otis by name, 
created the popular slogan, “taxation without representation 
is tyranny.” 

It was argued by colonial lawyers generally that the colonists 
were true British subjects and that taxation without representa- 
tion was a flagrant violation of the “immemorial rights of Eng- 
lishmen.” They might be taxed by their own colonial legislatures, 
in which they were represented, but not by the British parliament, 
in which they were not represented. 

Many colonists, less learned than the lawyers, were unac- 
quainted with the subtleties of the argument, but they were quite 
willing to be persuaded that in refusing to pay taxes levied by 
the parliamentary oligarchy in England they were contending 
for a great principle of liberty and self-government. Opposition 
to the stamp tax spread like wildfire and culminated in a 
Congress at New York in October, 1765, comprising del- 
egates from nine colonies. The “Stamp Act Congress,” as it 
was called, issued a declaration of rights — the rights of trial by 

' Large quantities of molasses were used in New England for the manufacture 
of rum 
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jury ^ and of self-taxation — and formally protested against the 
Stamp Act. 

Parliament might have disregarded the declaration of the Con- 
gress, but not the tidings of popular excitement, of mob violence, 
of stamp-collectors burned in effigy. Moreover, colo- colonial 
nial boycotts against British goods — non-importation Opposi- 
agreements’’ — were effective in creating sentiment in 
England in favor of conciliation. Taking advantage of Gren- 
ville’s resignation, a new ministry under the marquess of Rock- 
ingham, a liberal Whig, procured the repeal of the obnoxious 
Stamp Act in March, 1766.^ While the particular tax was aban- 
doned, a Declaratory Act was issued, affirming the constitutional 
right of parliament to legislate for the colonies. 

This right was asserted again in 1767 by a brilliant but reckless 
chancellor of the exchequer, Charles Townshend, who, without 
the consent of the other ministers, put through parlia- 
ment the series of acts which bear his name. His inten- Jend ^ts ” 
tion was to raise a regular colonial revenue for the sup- 
port of colonial governors, judges, and other officers as well as 
for the defense of the colonies. For these purposes, import duties 
were laid on glass, lead, painters’ colors, paper, and tea; the duties 
were to be collected by English commissioners resident in the 
American ports; and infractions of the law in America were to be 
tried in courts without juries. 

The Townshend Acts brought forth immediate and indignant 
protests. Colonial merchants renewed and extended their non- 
importation agreements. Within a year the imports from Great 
Britain fell off by more than £700,000. The customs officers were 
unable or afraid to collect the duties strictly, and it is said that 
in three years the total revenue from them amounted to only 
£16,000. Troops were despatched to overawe Boston, but the 
angry Bostonians hooted and hissed the “lobsterbacks,” as the 
redcoats were derisively styled, and in 1770 provoked them to 
actual bloodshed — the so-called ‘‘Boston Massacre.” 

At this crucial moment. King George III chose a new prime 
minister. Lord North, a Tory gentleman of ability and charm, 
unfailingly humorous, and unswervingly faithful to the king. 

^ The right of trial by jury had been violated by British ofhcials in punishing 
smugglers. 

* Rockingham retired in July, 1766. 
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Among his first measures was the repeal (1770) of the hated 
Townshend duties. Merely a tax of threepence a pound on tea 
was retained, in order that the colonies might not think that 
parliament had surrendered its right to tax them. Lord North 
even made an arrangement with the East India Company 
whereby tea was sold so cheaply that it would not pay to smuggle 
tea from the Dutch. 

But the colonists would not now yield even the principle of 
parliamentary taxation,^ They insisted that were they to pay 
this tax, trifling as it might be, parliament would assert that 
they had acknowledged its right to tax them, and would soon 
lay heavier burdens upon them. They, therefore, refused to buy 
the tea, and on a cold December night in 1773 ^ number of 
Boston citizens dressed up like Indians, boarded a British tea 
ship, and emptied 342 chests of tea into the harbor. 

Boston's ‘^tea-party" brought punishment swift and sure in 
the famous five “intolerable acts” (1774). Boston harbor was 
closed; Massachusetts was practically deprived of self-govern- 
ment; royal officers who committed capital offenses were i;o be 
tried in England or in other colonies; roya^ troops were quartered 
on the colonists; and the province of Quebec was extended south 
to the Ohio River, cutting off vast western territories claimed 
by Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Virginia. The so-called 
The Quebec Act, which authorized this extension of a 

Quebec formerly French province, was particularly important. 

For in seeking to assure the loyalty of the Catholic 
French Canadians to Great Britain, it granted to the Catholic 
Church in Quebec a toleration and even a privileged position 
which were in sharp contrast with the harsh anti-Catholic laws in 
Britain and the other British possessions and which evoked special 
opposition from the Puritan masses in the thirteen colonies. 

In the same year (1774) the first Continental Congress of 
The First from all the colonies ^ met in Philadelphia 

Conti- ‘‘to deliberate and determine upon wise and proper 
Confess ^^^isures, to be by them recommended to all the 
colonies, for the recovery and establishment of their 
just rights and liberties, civil and religious, and the restoration 

' Despite the fact that the colonists had regularly been paying import duties 
levied by the British parliament on molasses and on foreign wine. 

* Except Georgia. 
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of union and harmony between Great Britain and the colonies.” 
The Congress despatched a petition to George III and urged 
the colonists to be faithful to the ‘'American Association” for 
the non-importation of British goods. 

Neither king nor colonists would yield a point. William Pitt, 
now earl of Chatham, spoke in the House of Lords in behalf of 
compromise, and Edmund Burke, another eminent 
Whig, urged conciliation on the House of Commons. 

But like the king, the majority in the British parlia- Britain 
ment were adamant; they knew that the colonial coloSes 
claims were novel and revolutionary and believed and Prei>- 
that firmness would lead to their withdrawal. As for fJJ ^ar 
the colonists, a growing faction among them — the 
so-called “patriots” — were already fast drifting into actual re- 
bellion. In April, 1775, fighting took place between American 
colonials and English soldiers at Lexington in Massachusetts. 
A month later a second Continental Congress, this one rep- 
resenting all the thirteen colonies, addressed a final petition 
to George III for the redress of colonial grievances and en- 
trusted the command of the combined colonial militias to a 
Virginia country gentleman, George Washington. 

Not all the American colonists were rebellious. A fairly large 
group, called “Loyalists,” or “Tories,” remained loyal to the 
king and did what they could to uphold the British 
cause in America; and probably an even larger num- 
ber of colonists were at first indifferent to what went Colonies 
on or undecided as to which cause to espouse. The 
group of “Patriots,” however, were energetic and were ots” and 
determined, if necessary, to defy the British parlia- 
ment as well as the British king; and circumstances 
enabled them to increase in number and gain eventual control 
of the colonial legislatures and the continental congresses. 

In the excitement, “Patriots” circulated throughout the 
colonies many an inflammatory pamphlet. One of the most 
famous, entitled Common Sense, was from the pen of Thomas 
Paine, a radical Englishman who had emigrated to America and 
who sympathized with the colonists. The time had come, Paine 
declared, for the colonies to decide on a “final separation” from 
England. There was no reason for remaining loyal to the king. 
Monarchs, after all, had no “divine right” to rule their fellow 
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men. Kings were merely “crowned ruffians.’^ If they had un- 
limited powers, they were despots; whereas if they were con- 
stitutional monarchs, as the king of England was supposed to 
be, they were useless and expensive figureheads. Paine^s pamphlet 
was published at Philadelphia in January, 1776, just at the 
moment when George III, turning a deaf ear to all colonial 
petitions and conciliatory pleas, was calling for troops to crush 
the rebellion in America. In such circumstances. Common Sense 
and other similar pamphlets were bought and read by thousands 
of colonists, who, no longer feeling veneration for the British 
monarchy or empire, felt justified in fighting for complete inde- 
pendence. What had begun as opposition to taxes at once 
assumed the character of a political revolution. 

On 4 July, 1776, the Continental Congress took thoroughly 
revolutionary action. It unanimously adopted a “declaration of 
The Dec- independence,^’ which had been written for the most 
part by a Virginia country gentleman, Thomas Jef- 
Independ- ferson, and which expressed principles utterly at 
ence variance with those not only of divine-right monarchy 
but also of any unpopular government, (i) All men — not merely 
Englishmen— are endowed by their Creator, the Declaration 
boldly asserted, with certain “inalienable rights,” among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. (2) All govern- 
ments derive “their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned” — a succinct statement of the principle of popular, as 
opposed to aristocratic, government. (3) Hence it is perfectly 
justifiable to overthrow a tyrannical government and to es- 
tablish a popular one, by force of arms if necessary; in other 
words, there is a “right of revolution.” ^ On these bases of in- 
alienable rights, popular sovereignty, and the right of revolu- 
tion, the declaration solemnly concluded that “these united 
colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states.” 

In America the declaration of independence was joyously 
acclaimed by all “Patriots.” In New York City they pulled 
I down the leaden statue of King George and molded it into bullets. 
Everywhere they exiled or silenced the “Tories,” revolutionized 

^ Thomas Jefferson later went so far as to argue that frequent revolutions are a 
good “ medicine ’ * for democracy. “ The tree of liberty, ” he said, “ must be refreshed 
from time to time with the blo^ of patriots and tyrants.” 
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the several colonial governments, and insisted that the ‘^United 
States” were no longer a group of rebellious colonies but a 
belligerent nation entitled to recognition and aid from other 
nations. 

In Great Britain, parliament and king vied with each other 
in denouncing the declaration as an act of treason and persisted 
in viewing the colonists as rebels. In vain did the revolutionary 
colonists seek the mediation of English Whigs and the coopera- 
tion of the French Canadians in Quebec and Nova Scotia. These 
latter had only recently become British subjects, .and it was 
imagined that they would welcome the opportunity to join in 
a revolt against Great Britain. But the French Canadians were 
Catholic, and they had reason to believe that their religion and 
their nationality would be safer in the custody of far-away 
Britain than in that of the nearer and more radically Protestant 
United States; Quebec and Nova Scotia remained loyal. 

It is possible, in the circumstances, that the thirteen colonies 
might have been reduced to submission within a short time, for 
many of the well-to-do colonists were opposed to war Revo- 
with England, and the French Canadians were more lutionary 
disposed to fight for Britain than for the British colo- 
nists. Even had the ‘‘people of the United States ” sup- 
ported the struggle unanimously, they were no match for Great 
Britain in wealth, population, or naval power. As it was, how 
ever, Great Britain allowed the revolution to get under ful) 
headway before making a serious effort to suppress it. Then, in 
1 776, a force of about 30,000 men, many of whom were mercenary 
German soldiers, commonly called “Hessians,” was sent to 
occupy New York. 

Thenceforward, the British pursued aggressive tactics, and 
inasmuch as their armies were generally superior to those of the 
colonists in numbers, discipline, and equipment, and besides 
were supported by powerful fleets, they were able to possess 
themselves of the important colonial ports of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Charlestown,^ and to win many victories. On the 
other hand, the region to be conquered was extensive and the 
rebel armies stubborn and elusive. Moreover, the colonists 
possessed a skillful leader in the person of the aristocratic Vir- 
ginian planter who has already been mentioned as taking a part 

* Name changed to Charleston in 1783. 
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in the French and Indian War.^ At first, George Washington 
was criticized for bringing the gravity of a judge and the 
dignified bearing of a courtier to the battlefield, but he soon 
proved his ability. He was wise enough to retreat before 
superior forces, always keeping just out of harm^s way, and 
occasionally catching his incautious pursuer unawares, as at 
Princeton or Trenton. 

One of the crucial events of the war was the surrender of the 
British General Burgoyne with some six thousand men at Sara- 
toga, in October, 1777, after he had invaded New York from 
Canada. At that very time, Benjamin Franklin, a public-spirited 
citizen of Philadelphia, was in Paris attempting to persuade 
France to ally herself with the United States. Franklin^s charm- 
ing personality, his ‘‘republican plainness,’’ his shrewd common 
sense, as well as his knowledge of philosophy and science, made 
French welcome in the “ enlightened ” salons of Paris; but 

Inteiyen- the French government, although still smarting under 
behah humiliating treaty of 1763, would not yield to his 

of the persuasion until the American victory at Saratoga 
Americans indicate that the time had come to strike. 

An alliance with the United States was concluded, and in 1778 
war was declared against Great Britain. 

The war now took on a larger aspect. In its scale of opera- 
tions and in its immediate significance the fighting in the colonies 
was dwarfed by a world-wide conflict. In the attack 
and Dutch upon Great Britain, France was presently joined by 
vention Spain (1779). Holland, indignant at the way in which 
Great Britain had tried to exclude Dutch traders from 
commerce with America, joined the Bourbons (1780) ag^,inst 
their common foe. Other nations, too, had become alarmed at 
the rapid growth and domineering maritime policy of Great 
Britain. Since the outbreak of hostilities, British captains and 
admirals had claimed the right to search and seize neutral vessels 
trading with America or bearing contraband of war. Against 
this dangerous practice, Catherine II of Russia protested vig- 
orously, and in 1780 formed with Sweden and Denmark the 
“armed neutrality of the North” to uphold the protest with 
force, if necessary. Prussia, Portugal, the Two Sicilies, and the 
Holy Roman Empire subsequently pronounced their adherence 

* Sec above, p. 408. 
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to the Armed Neutrality, and Great Britain was confronted by 
ah almost unanimously hostile Europe. 

In the actual operations against Great Britain only three 
nations figured — France, Spain, and Holland; and of the three 
the last named caused little trouble except in the The 
North Sea. More to be feared were France and Spain, 
for by them the British Empire was attacked in all inde- 
its parts. For a while in 1779 even the home country pe^dence 
was threatened by a Franco-Spanish fleet of sixty-six sail, con- 
voying an army of 60,000 men; but the threat was dissipated. 
Powerful Spanish and French forces, launched against Great 
Britain’s Mediterranean possessions, succeeded in taking Mi- 
norca, but were repulsed by the British garrison of Gibraltar. 

On the continent of North America the insurgent colonists, 
aided by French fleets and French soldiers, gained a signal 
victory. An American army under Washington, a French army 
under the Marquis de Lafayette, and a French fleet suddenly 
closed in upon the British general. Lord Cornwallis, at York- 
town, Virginia, and compelled him to surrender in October, 1781, 
with over 7,000 men. The capitulation of Cornwallis virtually 
decided the struggle in America, for all the reserve forces of 
Great Britain were required in Europe, in the West Indies, and 
in Asia. 

Matters were going badly for Great Britain until a naval vic- 
tory in the Caribbean Sea partially redeemed the day. For three 
winters an indecisive war had been carried on in the West Indies, 
but in 1782 thirty-six British ships, under the gallant Rodney, 
met the French Count de Grasse with thirty-three sail of the 
line near the group of islands known as ‘‘the Saints,” and a great 
battle ensued in April, 1782. During the fight the wind suddenly 
veered around, making a great gap in the line of French ships, 
and into this gap sailed the British admiral, breaking up the 
French fleet, and, in the confusion, capturing six vessels. 

While the battle of the Saints ” saved the British power in the 
West Indies, the outlook in the East became less favorable. Al 
first the British had been successful in seizing the French forts 
in India (1778) and in defeating (1781) the native ally of the 
French, Hyder Ali, the sultan of Mysore. But in 1782 the bal- 
ance was evened by victories of the French admiral Suffren. 

Unsuccessful in America, inglorious in India, expelled from 
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Minorca, faced with revolt in Ireland, and weary of war, Eng- 
land was very ready for peace, but not entirely humbled. Was 
she not still secure in the British Channel, victorious over 
the Dutch, triumphant in the Caribbean, unshaken in India, 
and unmoved on Gibraltar? Defeat, but not humiliation, was 
the keynote of the treaties (1783) which Great Britain concluded, 
one at Paris with the United States, and one at Versailles with 
France and Spain. 

By the treaty of Paris the former thirteen colonies were recog- 
nized as the sovereign and independent United States of Amer- 
ica, — bounded on the north by Canada and the Great 
Lakes, on the east by the Atlantic, on the west by the Treaty of 
Mississippi, and on the south by Florida. Important 
fishing rights on the Newfoundland Banks and the privilege of 
navigation on the Mississippi were extended to the new nation. 

Had it not been for the disastrous battle of “the Saints,’’ France 
might have dictated very favorable terms in the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, but, as it was, she merely regained Tobago 
in the West Indies and Senegal in Africa, which she Treaty of 
had lost in 1763.^ Better than France fared Spain. 

By the treaty of Versailles she received the island of Minorca 
and the territory of Florida, which then included the southern 
portions of what later became the American states of Alabama 
and Mississippi. 

Holland, the least important participant in the war, was not a 
party to the treaty of Versailles, but was left to conclude a sepa- 
rate treaty with Great Britain in the following year (1784). 
The Dutch not only were deprived of commercial stations in 
India, but also were forced to share with British merchants the 
valuable trade of the Malay archipelago. 


The vital significance of the War of American Independence 
(1776-1783) lay not, however, in territorial gains of Spain and 


France or in commercial losses of Holland or even in 
diminished dominion of Great Britain. It lay rather 
in the fact that the war had assured the success of 
the American Revolution and had thereby, perhaps 


Success 
of the 
American 
Revolution 


indirectly but none the less really, dealt a decisive blow both at 
divine-right monarchy and at aristocratic privilege. 

The American Revolution carried the principles of the earlier 


^ Sete above, p. 412. 
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British Revolutions — the Puritan Revolution and the Glorious” 
Revolution — to a more nearly logical conclusion. It got rid of a 
king not merely, but of kingship itself. It exalted parliamentary, 
that is representative, government, but it exalted even more 
the people represented. Far more clearly than the earlier revolu- 
tions, it invoked the doctrines of popular sovereignty and na- 
tional self-determination. As the British revolutions of the 
seventeenth century had paved the way for the triumph of 
aristocracy in Britain, so the American revolution of the eight- 
eenth century paved the way for the trial of democracy in the 
United States — and in the world. 

From the American Revolution and its attendant international 
war emerged a new independent nation — the United States, — 
Emergence basing its right to existence on popular sovereignty 
Un^ed successful revolution. Its very origin rendered 

States of the United States a horrible example for absolute 
America monarchs and a source of inspiration for oppressed 
peoples. Besides, the United States, once free, set about the task 
of governing itself in an ever more democratic manner. 

At first the state legislatures, which supplanted the colonial 
assemblies, were not very democratic. The franchise was limited 
to males and usually to landowners and the more well-to-do 
classes. Often, too, there was a religious qualification, excluding 
all except Protestants or a particular kind of Protestants from 
the privilege of voting. Only men of considerable wealth were 
eligible for election to important offices in the several states. 
On the other hand, there was no hereditary aristocracy, no 
House of Lords, and the governors, instead of being appointed 
by a far-away king or minister, were elected by the people or 
by the legislatures. And gradually (and relatively rapidly) 
religious disabilities and property qualifications were done away 
with in one state after another of the American Union. 

In the meantime, noteworthy progress was made in federating 
the several states into a strong republican nation. Here again. 
Federating steps were halting. In 1777 the revolutionary 

the United Continental Congress had drafted articles of con- 
states federation” for the United States, but, as finally 
ratified by the several states in 1781, they provided for hardly 
more than a loose permanent alliance of thirteen nations. In 
1787, however, a firm step was taken. A fairly detailed written 
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constitution was drafted at Philadelphia, welding the thirteen 
nations into one. While each state was to manage its own local 
affairs and legislate on some matters, a strong federal govern- 
ment was set up, with wide but specified powers and with 
agencies of its own : a House of Representatives, chosen by pop- 
ular vote; a Senate, representing the states; an elected 
President, to execute the laws; and a Supreme Court, stitution 
to act as court of last resort. In 1791 this federal con- 
stitution was amended so as to guaranty personal liberties, 
and the extraordinary provision was inserted, doubtless because 
of the multiplicity of religions in America, that “congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

In 1789 the new constitution went into effect, and George 
Washington became the first president of the United States. 
Under Wasliington’s guidance and with the assistance ThePresi- 
of an able group of cooperating statesmen, the novel 
constitution proved practicable and gathered prestige Washing- 
at home and abroad. This prestige was heightened in 
T797 when Washington, having served two terms of four years 
each without evincing the slightest inclination to make himself 
a dictator, voluntarily relinquished the presidency and was 
succeeded in strictly legal manner by a hard-working Massa- 
chusetts “patriot,” John Adams. Thereafter the presidency con- 
tinued to be handed on from one person to another, sometimes 
after most exciting electoral campaigns, but never contrary to 
constitutional prescription; and as a guaranty against dictator- 
ship it became a binding custom that no president should serve 
for more than eight years. 

Here, then, as a result of the American Revolution, was a 
nation breaking with many political traditions of the past and 
exemplifying to the modern world that it could endure Novel Ex- 
and prosper on hitherto untried experiments. The 
United States was the first nation of large extent and United 
fairly large population to establish an enduring re- States 
public, to abolish monarchy utterly, and to ban titled aristocracy. 
It was the first nation to effect a federalism which would happily 
conserve a liberal degree of local autonomy while conferring 
real strength and power on the central government. It was the 
first nation to adopt and acquiesce in a written constitution 
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for its basic and permanent law. It was the first nation formally 
to treat religion as a purely personal matter, to entertain the 
idea that the state should not establish any particular religion, 
and to achieve an equitable and lasting separation of church 
and state. ^ 

It was impossible that these experiments in America by people 
of European descent should not make a profound impression on 
Europe. They were curious and interesting in themselves. They 
attracted special attention by reason of the direct participation 
of several European powers in the protracted War of American 
Independence. And they were based on ideas which had already 
been advanced by various European philosophers and which 
were therefore familiar to the more serious-minded reading pub- 
lic of Europe. 2 

In Great Britain itself the American Revolution had significant 
repercussions. Some British statesmen, as we have seen, had 
Rise of urged a policy of conciliation rather than of coercion 
respect of America, and a considerable number of 
Great Britishers had felt all along that the American colonists 
Britain contending for principles which were at least 

implicit in the British revolutions of the preceding century. 
Thomas Paine was an Englishman, and he and other radical 
Britishers were quite convinced that the new American experi- 
ments were much more in accord with the political doctrines 
of such great English philosophers as Locke and Milton than 
was the existing British government, with its unrepresentative 
parliament, its privileged aristocracy, and its selfish restrictions 
on religion, trade, and outlying possessions. And the failure 
of the existing British government to put down the American 
Revolution, while it temporarily increased the enmity or scorn 
of many Englishmen for the United States and its experiments, 
provided ample opportunity for disgruntled politicians and popu- 
lar leaders in Britain to assail the government and to demand 
changes in its personnel and policies. 

' This so far as the federal government was concerned. Some of the individual 
states in the American Union retained an established church for some time after 
1791. Connecticut, for example, maintained Congregational Protestantism as its 
established religion until 1818. Some of the states, too, imposed on Catholics, 
Jews, Unitarians, or such radical sects as that of the Quakers, restrictions which 
were only gradually removed. 

* See below, pp. 538-543* 
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As a result of attacks in parliament and growing unpopularity 
in the country, George III was obliged in 1782 to part with the 
Tory cabinet of Lord North and to choose ministers who were 
more willing to make some concession to popular demands for 
reform. 

Several reforms were promptly effected within the British 
Empire. The Irish parliament was accorded an almost inde- 
pendent position in 1782, and in 1793 the right to vote 
for members of it (though not the right to sit in it) was liamentan 
extended to Catholic Irishmen on the same footing as 
to Protestant Irishmen. Seven years later, the Irish 
parliament was fused with the British parliament on terms simi- 
lar to those on which a century earlier the English and Scottish 
parliaments had been fused. ^ Thereafter, for more than a hun 
died years. Great Britain was officially known as the ^'United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,’’ and Irishmen were 
represented, along with Pmglishmen and Scots, in the parliament 
at Westminster. 

Meanwhile, in 1784, the British parliament created a board 
of control” to supervise the government of India and to see that 
the East India Company did not abuse its privileges. ^ Political 
.mIso in 1784, the colony of New Brunswick was set off Changes 
from Nova Scotia ^ and granted a representative as- 
sembly. And in 1791 the Quebec Act of 1774 was Briti^ 
amended by dividing the remaining province of Quebec 
into the two colonies of Upper Canada (Ontario) and Lower 
Canada (Quebec) and by providing in each for the sharing of 
government between a royal governor and an elected assembly. 

Within Great Britain the outstanding demand was for parlia- 
mentary reform. It was perceived, even by radical Britishers, 
that popular sovereignty and what amounted to republicanism 
could be secured in Britain without laying violent hands on the 
king. The king was already severely limited by the cabinet, and 


^ See below, pp. 71 1-7 12. 

* See above, p. 416, note. 

^Prince Edward Island had already been detached from Nova Scotia (1769) 
and erected into a separate colony. The setting off of New Brunswick was a result 
of a very large influx of American “loyalists’’ from the revolting British colonies 
to the south. Probably 40,000 “loyalists” settled permanently in Nova Scotia or 
New Brunswick, and a large but indeterminate number found refuge in what later 
was called Ontario. 
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the cabinet was controlled by the majority in parliament. But 
the parliament, as we have seen, was essentially an aristocratic 
oligarchy indulging in the most unclean bribery. It 
pretended to represent the nation. Why not purify it 
and make it really representative of the nation? Such 
action would but complete the British revolutions of 
the seventeenth century and bring British government 
into harmony with the best of the new principles exemplified by 
the American Revolution. 

It was naturally among the Whigs that advocates of parlia- 
mentary reform appeared. They had been outdone at bribery 
by George III and his Tory friends; they would seek to reestab- 
lish their influence and parliament’s by championing reform. Of 
Charles these Whigs, Charles James Fox (1749-1806) was at 
James first the most prominent. Fox, the younger son of a 
nobleman, had been taught to gamble by his father 
and took to it readily. Cards and horse-racing kept him in chronic 
bankruptcy; many of his nights were spent in debauchery and 
his mornings in bed ; and his close association with the rakish heir 
to the throne was the scandal of London. In spite of his eloquence 
and ability, the loose manner of his life militated against the suc- 
cess of Fox as a reformer. His friends knew him to be a free- 
hearted, impulsive sympathizer with all who were oppressed, and 
they entertained no doubt of his sincere wish to bring about par- 
liamentary reform, complete religious toleration, and the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade. But strangers could not easily reconcile 
his private life with his public words, and were antagonized by 
his frequent lack of political tact. 

Despite drawbacks Fox furthered the popular cause, not only 
by denouncing reactionary officials and policies, but also by es- 
pousing an advanced programme of parliamentary reform. This 
programme was to be the objective of political radicals ” in 
Great Britain for several generations. It comprised six demands: 
(i) votes for all adult males, (2) each district to have representa- 
tion proportionate to its population, (3) payment of the members 
of parliament so as to enable poor men to accept election, (4) 
abolition of property qualifications for members of parliament, 
(s) adoption of the secret ballot, and (6) parliaments to be elected 
annually. 

Such reform seemed less likely of accomplishment by Fox than 
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by a younger statesman, William Pitt (1759-1806), second son oi 
the famous earl of Chatham. When but seven years old, Pitt 
had said: “I want to speak in the House of Commons wflliam 
like papa.” Throughout his boyhood and youth he Pitt, the 
had kept this ambition constantly before him; he had 
studied the classics, practiced oratory, and learned the arts of 
debate. At the age of twenty-one, he was a tall, slender, and 
sickly youth, with sonorous voice, devouring ambition, and sub- 
lime self-confidence. He secured a seat in the Commons from one 
of the “rotten boroughs,” and speedily won the respect of the 
House. He was the youngest and most promising of the politi- 
cians of the day. At the outset he was a Whig. 

By a combination of circumstances young Pitt was enabled to 
form an essentially new political party — the “New Tories.” By 
his scrupulous and well-advertised honesty and espe- 
cially by his earnest advocacy of parliamentary reform, xories ” 
he won to his side the unrepresented middle class and 
the opponents of corruption. On the other hand, by accepting 
from King George III an appointment as chief minister, and 
holding the position in spite of a temporarily hostile majority 
in the House of Commons, Pitt won the respect of the Tory coun- 
try squires and the clergy, who stood for the king against the 
Whigs. And finally, being quite moral himself (if chronic indul- 
gence in port wine be excepted), and supporting a notoriously 
virtuous king against corrupt politicians and against the gam- 
bling Fox, Pitt became an idol of all lovers of “respecta- 
biUty.” 

In the parliamentary elections of 1784 Pitt won a great victory. 
In that year he was prime minister with loyal majorities in both 
houses of parliament, with royal favor, and with the support of 
popular enthusiasm. He was feasted in Grocers’ Hall in London; 
the shopkeepers of the Strand illuminated their dwellings in his 
honor; and crowds cheered his carriage. 

Reform seemed to be within sight. The horrors of the 
slave-trade were mitigated, and greater freedom was given 
the press. Bills were introduced to abolish the representation 
of “rotten” boroughs and to grant representation to the newer 
towns. 
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Before parliamentary reform could be effected in Great Britain, 
however, events occurred which transferred the centre of revolu- 
British tionary interest from Britain to France and trans- 
Reform formed English statesmen and parliamentarians from 
French mild reformers into rabid defenders of the status quo 
Revolution state, church, and society.^ In 1789 popular repre- 
sentatives of the French nation not only disobeyed their king 
but confiscated the property of the church and abrogated the 
privileges of the upper classes. 

It is, indeed, a cardinal point in modern history that France, 
which had been for two centuries, under the Bourbons, the lead- 
ing exponent of divine-right monarchy and social inequality, 
should now suddenly veer about and within four years produce a 
political and social revolution more fundamental in character 
and more far-reaching in results than any or all of the British 
revolutions which we have sketched in this chapter. 

That this was so, was due m some part to the influence of the 
American Revolution. France had actively aided the rebellion of 
Influence the thirteen British colonies, doubtless for selfish 
^^rican ^ her officialdom was concerned, but 

Revolution with mounting altruistic .sympathy on the part of many 
in France Qf people. The numerous young Frenchmen, some 
of them of noble family, who, like Lafayette, had sought romantic 
adventure in fighting beside Washington in the New World, re- 
turned home with equally romantic tales of the strength of re- 
publican virtue and the beauty of democratic simplicity. The 
truth of such tales seemed to be confirmed, moreover, by the de- 
meanor of Benjamin Franklin, who was long the envoy of the 
United States at the French court and who was immensely popu- 
lar with the French people. No wonder that Frenchmen who 
longed for liberty followed American developments with interest 
and studied with care the declaration of independence and the 
constitution of the United States. 

The French Revolution was due also, and in far greater part, to 
a many-sided intellectual revolution which, almost imperceptibly 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, had been di- 
verting the minds of thoughtful Europeans, especially thoughtful 
Frenchmen, from what was old to what was new. There was now 
a cult of the novel, and a really burning faith that the millennium 

^ For the change in Pitt’s attitude, see below, pp. 7 10-7 12. 
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might be achieved in this world in the very near future. At least 
to the political side of this intellectual revolution, the British 
revolutions of the seventeenth century, as well as the American 
revolution of the eighteenth century, had made prime contribu- 
tions. We must explain in some detail what we mean by the 
“intellectual revolution ' 





CHAPTER XI 


THE INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION 

2ALOUS revolutionaries in Britain and in 
British colonies effected during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, as we have 
just seen, startling changes in political institu- 
tions and usages. But quite as zealous revolu- 
tionaries throughout Europe brought about, 
during those same centuries, even more star- 
tling changes in the attitude of intellectuals toward science, re- 
ligion, and art. These changes we term, for lack of a better 
phrase, the Intellectual Revolution. 

The Intellectual Revolution, concerning what men thought 
more than what men did, is far more difficult to describe and 
evaluate than are the political revolutions of British Puritans 
and American Patriots. It lacked precise dates and such dramatic 
episodes as a royal beheading, a declaration of national inde- 
pendence, or a military victory. It was not confined to one realm 
of thought, such as politics (though in a sense the thought in 
back of the British political revolutions was part of the Intellec- 
tual Revolution), or to one country, such as Britain (though 
Britain played an important r61e in the Intellectual Revolution). 
It was broad and involved. In origin it was broadly European, 
rather than narrowly British. In effect it sooner or later involved 
the whole world. 

There can be no doubt, however, of the high significance of 
the Intellectual Revolution of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Reaching its climax in the “Enlightenment” — a 
movement more epochal than “Renaissance” or “Reformation” 
— ^it gave to natural science its modern vogue, it originated mod- 
ern social science, it put forth a new metaphysics of natural law 
and human progress, it emphasized a new humanitarianism, it 
profoundly affected religion, and in art it at once plucked many 
fair fruits of classicism and planted the fertile seeds of ro- 
manticism. 
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I. PROGRESS OF NATURAL SCIENCE 

Very real progress was made during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in knowledge of the natural universe. The 
outlines of this progress we shall presently indicate, but at the 
outset it should be borne in mind that the progress was not in 
itself revolutionary. It was primarily the testing and detailing 
of theories already advanced by such scientists of the preceding 
era as Copernicus, Galileo, and Harvey.^ The really revolutionary 
aspect of natural science in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was less its content than its extension and populariza- 
tion. Natural science, hitherto the avocation of relatively few 
intellectuals, now became the vocation of numerous curious 
persons; it was more rigorously separated from magical arts 
and superstitious practices; and large numbers of the upper and 
middle classes became “science-conscious.’^ Kings and princes 
patronized natural science; most intellectuals or would-be in- 
tellectuals toyed with natural science. Natural science displaced 
theology (and even classical studies) as the centre of intellectual 
inquiry and Interest. 

The growing interest in natural science was both reflected and 
promoted by the rise of a new institution, the “scientific acad- 
emy.” At Rome, in 1603, a group of scientists and 
persons interested in science had founded the so-called 
Academy of Lynxes, and similar scientific academies 
were established in the seventeenth century in other urban cen- 
tres, notably in Italy and Germany. In 1662 the English “ Royal 
Society” was chartered by Charles II “to examine all systems, 
theories, principles, hypotheses, elements, histories, and experi- 
ments of things natural, mathematical, and mechanical, invented, 
recorded, or practiced by any considerable author, ancient or 
modem.” In r 666 an earlier French “Academy of Sciences ” was 
reorganized, through Colbert’s influence, by Louis XIV. As 
offshoots of the English academy, a philosophical society was 
organized in Massachusetts in 1683 and another at Dublin in 
1684. Beginning in 1665, both the English and French academies 
published scientific periodicals, entitled respectively the Philo- 
sophical Transactions and the Journal des Savants; and before 


* See above, pp. 1 22-131. 
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many, Denmark, and other countries. 

In addition to the academies, observatories and museums mul- 
tiplied. The famous astronomical observatory of Tycho Brahe 
Observa- Uraniborg ^ was surpassed in equipment by the 
tones and observatories founded at Paris in 1667 and at Green- 
Museums England) in 1675. To the establishment of 

museums an impetus was given by Robert Boyle’s discovery, 
about 1663, that organic substances can be preserved and ren- 
dered visible in alcohol. The first great museum was built at 
Oxford in 1683 to house natural curiosities which a certain 
Dr. Ashmole had collected and presented to the university. 

Natural science was certainly becoming popular. Innumerable 
persons dabbled in it and most statesmen patronized it. The 
Popularity brother of Louis XIV had a laboratory and amused 
of Natural himself with “curious experiments.” Charles II of 
Science England sought diversion in a “ chymical laboratory.” 
John DeWitt, grand pensionary of Holland, was immensely 
interested in science; he himself invented chain-shot and wrote 
ably on statistics. Samuel Pepys, the London gossip and gad- 
about, obtained enough scientific reputation to be elected presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. And a host of publicists increased 
their income by writing books on science for the vulgar. 

Among the large number of persons who were devoted during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to the acquisition of 
“natural knowledge,” certain first-rate investigators contributed 
notably to its advance. One of these was a Frenchman, Rene 
Descartes (1596-1650), a younger contemporary of Galileo,^ a 
Mathe- curious combination of sincere practicing Catholic 
matics and and original daring rationalist, a man who travelled 
Physics Europe, serving as a soldier in the Nether- 

lands, in Bavaria, and in Hungary, living in Holland, dying in 
Sweden, with a mind as restless as his body. Now interested 
in mathematics, now in philosophy, presently ab- 
Desoirtes sorbed in physics and in the proof of man’s existence, 
he held fast throughout his whole career to the faith 
that science depends not upon the authority of books but upon 
the observation of facts. “Here are my books,” he told a visitor,, 
as he pointed to a basket of rabbits that he was about to dissect. 

* See above, p. 124. * See above, pp. 1 24-1 25. 
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Descartes's Discourse on Method (1637) and Principles of Philos- 
ophy (1644), in conjunction with the writings of Lord Bacon ^ 
and the work of GaKleo, were the starting point of the intellectual 
revolution of modern times. 

Descartes laid the foundations of modern critical philosophy 
by distinguishing sharply between soul and body, mind and 
matter. Mind and soul, to him, were strictly immaterial and 
independent of the physical universe, but matter and body were 
reducible to mechanism and susceptible of mathematical and 
physical analysis. In his work, Descartes was not merely a theorist. 
By his invention of analytical geometry, the union of geometry 
and algebra, he provided useful new mathematical methods for 
physicists, and by his efforts to apply the known principles of 
terrestrial mechanics to celestial phenomena he stimulated the 
interest of scientists in the physical and mathematical aspects 
of astronomy. 

Another first-rate physicist of the age was Christian Huygens 
(1629-1695), a Dutchman. In his twenties he became a Euro- 
pean celebrity by his invention of the pendulum-clock, 
and his ensuing physical researches, described in his Hagens 
Horologium oscillatorium of 1673 and dedicated to 
Louis XIV, added much to Galileo’s work in dynamics. Assuming 
the principle of the conservation of kinetic energy, Huygens ad- 
vanced the theory of a centre of oscillation and thereby sug- 
gested a new method applicable to many mechanical and physical 
problems. He also determined the relation between the length 
of a pendulum and its time of vibration, and in his findings on 
circular motion he anticipated some of the conclusions of Newton. 
Huygens was always interested in optics: he improved the 
telescope, constructed an almost perfect achromatic eye-glass, 
and contended that light travels in waves. 

Isaac Newton (1642-1727), born in the year in which Galileo 
died, was undoubtedly the most illustrious scientist of the age. 
He profited from what Galileo, Descartes, and Huy- 
gens had done, and by his own indefatigable industry Newton 
and insight he provided a synthesis which was to be 
widely accepted and to prove basic for physical science during 
the next two centuries. 

Coming from a humble family in a little English village, New- 

' See above, p. 133. 
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ton at an early age gave evidence of uncommon intelligence and 
curiosity. His boyish ingenuity in the construction of windmills, 
kites, and water-clocks he soon turned to other and more serious 
ends. At the university of Cambridge he astonished his professors 
and showed such great skill in mathematics that he was given a 
professor's chair when he was twenty-seven. Later in life he was 
knighted by Queen Anne and is known in history, therefore, as 
Sir Isaac Newton. 

As a mathematician, Newton invented the infinitesimal cal- 
culus,^ established the binomial theorem, developed much of the 
theory of equations, and introduced literal indices. In mathe- 
matical physics, he calculated tables by which the future position 
of the moon among the stars could be predicted — an achieve- 
ment of the utmost value in navigation. He created hydro- 
dynamics, including the theory of the propagation of waves, 
and made many improvements in hydrostatics. In optics, he 
showed by long and careful experimentation that the rainbow 
is caused by the decomposition of white light, lights of different 
colors having different refrangibility, the most refrangible being 
violet and the least refrangible being red, and he foreshadowed 
the much later doctrine that the structure of light is essentially 
atomic. 

But it was in the realm of mechanics that Newton won his 
greatest claim to distinction. In a very famous book, the Mathe- 
matical Principles of Natural Philosophy, commonly called the 
PrincipiOf he set forth in 1687, with a wealth of mathematical 
evidence, the ‘‘law of gravitation," that “every particle of matter 
in the universe attracts every other particle with a force varying 
inversely as the square of the distance between them and di- 
rectly proportional to the product of their masses." Here was 
a sensational and revolutionary explanation not only of how 
apples fall to the ground but of how the earth and other planets 
are held in their orbits about the sun. It was an explanation at 
once universal and simple, and at the same time highly useful. 
Lagrange, the foremost mathematician of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, described the Principia as the greatest production of the 
human mind, and Newton as the greatest genius that had ever 
lived and likewise the most fortunate, “for there is but one 

' The calculus was invented simultaneously and independently by the German 
philosopher and mathematician Leibnitz (1646-1716). 
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universe, and to be the interpreter of its laws can happen to 
but one man in the world’s history.” 

Newton’s “law of gravitation” certainly served to establish 
the Copernican system of astronomy on a firm basis, ^ and 
thenceforth the advance of astronomical science was 
rapid. Three English astronomers were particularly ^ onomy 
important. Edmund Halley (1656-1742), a close friend of 
Newton, charted a large number of fixed stars, especially in the 
southern hemisphere, and by calculating the orbit of a comet 
which he observed in 1682 he predicted its return in 1759 — ^a 
prediction which was verified to the intense satisfaction of the 
ensuing generation. James Bradley (1693-1762), an Anglican 
clergyman and professor of astronomy at Oxford, discovered the 
aberration of light in 1729 and the nutation of the earth’s axis 
in 1748. William Herschel (1738-1822), a musician by pro- 
fession,^ a self-taught mathematician, a most assiduous observer 
of the heavens, and a perfector of the telescope, detected spots 
on the sun, mountains on the moon, and polar snow on Mars, 
and in 1781 discovered the planet Uranus. Herschel was made 
royal astronomer to King George III in 1782, and in the following 
year published a work, Motion of the Solar System in Space, 
which was hailed as the climax of Newton’s Principia. 

A number of useful inventions attended and aided the de- 
velopment of physical science. Optical instruments such as the 
telescope and microscope were constantly being improved. 
Torricelli (1608-1647), an Italian, discovered the principle Of 
the barometer in 1643. Otto von Guericke (1602-1686), a Ger- 
man, invented the air-pump in 1650. Fahrenheit (1686-1736), 
a German who lived mainly in England and Holland, perfected 
the mercury thermometer and invented the system of reckoning 
temperature which is still in use in English-speaking countries. 
Some experimentation was carried on with electricity and mag- 
netism, and in 1746 two professors of the university of Leyden 

* John Milton was the last important celebrity to entertain serious doubt of the 
truth of the astronomy of Copernicus and Galileo. 

* William Herschel was not an Englishman by birth. He was bom in Hanover, 
the son of a musician in the Hanoverian Guard of George II, and it was as a military 
bandsman himself that he came to England in 1755. He was organist at Bath 
when he began his researches in astronomy. In his last years he was knighted, and 
he left a son, Sir John Herschel, who was one of the most celebrated scientists of 
the nineteenth century. 
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ivented the so-called Leyden jar for the storage and sudden 
discharge of electric energy. It was from experiments with the 
Leyden jar that Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) identified 
thunderbolts with electricity and was led to invent the lightning- 
rod. 

If Newton was the father of modern physics, the father of 
modern chemistry was Robert Boyle (1627-1691). Boyle, a son 
of an Irish nobleman, achieved special fame by dis- 
covering in 1660 the “law’’ that the volume of gas 
varies inversely with the pressure, but he did many other things 
for the advancement of chemical science. He distinguished a 
mixture from a compound; he prepared phosphorus 
Boyie^ and collected hydrogen in a vessel over water; he 
manufactured wood alcohol; he studied the form of 
crystals as a guide to chemical structure; and, most important, 
in his book The Sceptical Chymist, or Chymico-Physical Doubts 
and Paradoxes (1661) he protested vigorously against the tradi- 
tional union of chemistry with alchemy or medicine and at the 
same time advanced the modern idea of chemical “elements” 
and even foreshadowed the atomic theory. 

Despite the work of Boyle, the development of chemistry was 
retarded by the prevalence of misunderstanding of the phenomena 
of flame and combustion. When an article is burned, something 
seems to escape. This something, for long identified with sul- 
phur, was imagined to be a peculiar principle of fire and early in 
the eighteenth century was named “phlogiston” by a German 
physician to the king of Prussia. The phlogiston theory domi- 
nated most chemical thought and experiment during the century. 

Gradually, however, a truer and more fruitful theory was 
evolved. The beginning of the change appears in the work of 
Joseph Black, a Scot, who, about 1755, discovered that a certain 
gas, distinct from atmospheric air, was combined in the alkalies. 
This gas he named “fixed air”; it was what we nowadays call 
carbon dioxide or carbonic acid. About ten years later, Henry 
Black, Cavendish (1731-1810), son of an English nobleman 

PrieSiey, and one of the richest men of his time, reported his 

.. , discovery of “inflammable air,” or hydrogen. Then in 
vRvenaisn ^ 

1774 Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), an English Uni- 
tarian clergyman, discovered still another gas and showed both 
that it supported combustion and that it was needful for the 
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respiration of animals; this gas the French chemist Lavoisier 
(1743-1794) named oxygen. Whereupon Cavendish demon- 
strated that air was a compound of oxygen and nitrogen and 
that water was composed of oxygen and hydrogen. Finally, 
Lavoisier, the greatest chemist of the age, repeated the experi- 
ments and systematized the results of Black, Priestley, 
and Cavendish. He disposed utterly of the phlogiston 
theory. He also showed that, although matter may alter its state 
in a series of chemical actions, its quantity remains the same. 
This “quantitative analysis’’ meant that the principles which 
had been established by Newton in physics could be carried 
over into chemistry. It paved the way for a tremendous de- 
velopment of chemistry during the next century.' 

In mineralogy there was steady progress from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and early in the eighteenth century fossils, which had long 
been noted and discussed, were described and classified 
with some fulness. But the father of modern geology, 
as distinct from mineralogy, was an eighteenth- 
century product — James Hutton (1726-1797), a Scot who was 
in turn lawyer, physician, scientific farmer, and student of rocks. 
Hutton conceived larger ideas than were entertained 
by the mineralogists of his day. He studied the nature Hatton 
and formation of various minerals and rocks with a 
view to grasping their origin and thus understanding the history 
of the earth. In 1785 he communicated a summary of his ob- 
servations and theories to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in a 
paper entitled Theory of the Earth, or an Investigation of the Laws 
Observable in the Composition, Dissolution and Restoration of Land 
upon the Globe, In this remarkable work, it was maintained that 
past changes in the earth’s crust could be explained by those 
which could still be seen in process, and that the changes of 
almost countless centuries was evidenced in contemporary geo- 
logical formations. Thus, according to Hutton, the earth was 
not a comparatively recent creation, as was commonly inferred 
from the Biblical account, but the outcome of a long and gradual 
evolution. It was a really revolutionary doctrine, but it was 

' In the meantime, while the phlogiston theory was being undermined by La- 
voisier, a Swedish chemist, Scheele (1742-1786), was laying the foundation for 
nineteenth-century photography. Scheele discovered the element chlorine and was 
the first to prepare glycerine. 
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phrased in a somewhat heavy and obscure style and did not 
attract much attention until the nineteenth century. 

There was marked development of the biological and medical 
sciences during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 
Medicine medicine, considerable progress followed Harvey’s 
and significant work at the beginning of the seventeenth 

Biology century.^ Malpighi (1628-1694), a modest and indus- 
trious professor at the university of Bologna, learned much from 
vivisection and the microscope and confirmed Harvey’s theory 
of the blood by actually observing capillary circulation. Thomas 
Sydenham (1624-1689), an eminent practitioner of London, 
propounded the theory that disease, and especially fever, is 
nature’s effort to expel morbific material from the system. Mor- 
gagni (1682-1771), a brilliant Italian physician and professor, 
summed up his post-mortem autopsies in a work on morbid 
anatomy so illuminating as to win for him the title of father of 
pathology. Albrecht von Haller (1707-1777), Swiss anatomist 
and romantic poet and philosopher, earned fame as the leading 
physiologist of the age. Bichat (1771-1802), a very able 
French physician, studied tissues and founded the science of 
histology. 

Biological science developed apace. Malpighi, famous in medi- 
cine, was one of the first, in his Anatomy of Plants (1671), to 
describe the sexuality of plants and to compare the function of 
vegetable leaves with that of animal lungs. Robert Hooke (1635- 
1703), son of an Anglican clergyman, discovered the cellular 
structure of plants and invented the name “ cell.” Anthony van 
Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723), a Dutch manufacturer of microscopes, 
discovered protozoa and bacteria and was the first to describe 
the human spermatozoon. Jan Swammerdam (1637-1680), son 
of a druggist at Amsterdam, wrote in 1685 a General History of 
Insects, which was later enlarged arid republished after his death 
as The Bible of Nature {ijsj) ; he traced the metamorphosis from 
caterpillar or maggot to pupa and from pupa to the perfect form, 
and he compared the change of tadpole into frog with change in 
the human fcetus. 


^ On Harvey, see above, p. 130. 
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In 1660 John Ray (1627-1705), son of an English blacksmith 
and himself an Anglican clergyman and university preacher, 
published the first of a series of works on systematic 
botany, which led to a great improvement in classifica- ^ 
tion and also to progress in morphology. Subsequently Ray 
turned his attention to animals and made use of comparative 
anatomy. Here again his work marked an advance towards a 
natural classification of* quadrupeds, birds, and insects. 

The most famous classifier of existing botanical knowledge, 
however, was a Swede, Carl von Linne (1707-1778), usually cited 
by his Latinized name of Linnaeus. The classification 
of Linnaeus, based on the sex organs of plants, was 
widely accepted and for long supplanted Ray’s. It is interesting 
to note that Linnaeus, during his wanderings among the Lap- 
landers in search for arctic plants, was struck by the obvious 
differences between human races and that in his System of Nature 
he placed man with apes, lemurs, and bats in the order of “pri- 
mates,” and subdivided man into four groups according to color 
and other characteristics. 

A corresponding development in the knowledge of animals 
was stimulated by the accounts of numerous overseas travellers 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and by 2oeiogy 
the collection of rare and strange beasts in various 
royal menageries in Europe. The summation of this knowledge 
was achieved by the celebrated French zoologist Buffon (1707- 
1788) in his encyclopedic Natural History of Animals. Buffon, 
in treating of all animal life, could not close his eyes 
to striking zoological resemblances between man and 
the lower animals, and he ventured the remark, which he after- 
wards withdrew, that, were it not for the express statements of 
the Bible, one might be tempted to seek a common origin for 
the horse and the ass, the monkey and the man. 

Buffon in zoology, Linnaeus in botany, Haller in physiology, 
Hutton in geology, Lavoisier and Boyle in chemistry, and New- 
ton in mathematics and physics — these were the high lights in the 
development of natural science during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. No wonder that “science” was obsessing the 
minds of a multitude of lesser men. 
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2. THE NEW METAPHYSICS — THE ‘‘ ENLIGHTENMENT 

Science/' in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in- 
volved not merely an increase of detailed knowledge about the 
physical universe, a multiplying of laboratory experiments, a 
closer and wider observation of the heavens, the rocks, the insects, 
the birds, and the beasts. It involved also a great access of specu- 
lation about the nature of being, of fir^t causes and of God — 
about that branch of philosophy which since Aristotle's time 
had been called metaphysics — speculation about what is beyond 
or above the physical. 

Throughout the Christian era, prior to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, metaphysics had been allied with theology, and factual 
findings of scientists had pretty generally been related 
to the accepted metaphysics of Christian revelation. 
From the seventeenth century, however, metaphys- 
ics became allied with natural science, and the 
new physical knowledge was increasingly identified 
with a philosophy which, in its questioning of any 
supernatural revelation, was non-Christian if not 
anti-Christian. If in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
natural science itself underwent a development rather than a 
revolution, it was accompanied by a philosophy, a metaphysics, 
which was amply revolutionary. 

To the new metaphysics, outstanding contributions were made 
by several philosophers who were intensely interested in natural 
science. Reference has already been made to two sixteenth- 
century heralds of the new movement: Lord Bacon (1561-1626) 
and Giordano Bruno (1548-1600),^ The most influential philoso- 
pher during the seventeenth century was Rene Descartes (1596- 
Descartes whose scientific interests and achievements 

have been indicated above.^ Descartes was the real 
founder of modern critical philosophy. He showed how much un- 
verified assumption lay beneath the earlier scholastic philosophy 
and he endeavored to substitute for it a philosophy which should 
be based entirely on human consciousness and experience and 
should range from the direct mental apprehension of God to ob- 
servation and experiment in the physical world. He regarded 
mathematics as the “queen of the sciences" and its methods as 

* See above, pp. 13 2-134. * See above, pp. 498-499. 
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applicable to the others. He formulated a complete dualism^ 
a sharp distinction between soul and body, mind and matter. 
Soul and mind (and God) are true, said Descartes, for ‘'what- 
ever I am clearly and distinctly conscious of is true,” but they 
are fundamentally different from the phenomena of nature 
which are material and susceptible of direct observation. As an 
Anglican bishop remarked a century later: “The Cartesian [sys- 
tem, that is, the philosophy of Descartes] attempts to explain all 
the phenomena of nature by matter and motion; requiring only 
that God should first create a sufficient quantity of each, just 
enough to set Him at work, and then pretends to do the business 
without his further aid.” Descartes was himself a professing 
Catholic Christian, but his philosophic system, while affirming 
the existence of God and the human soul, left no room for the 
interposition of the supernatural in the natural. 

A contemporary with Descartes was Pierre Gassendi (1592- 
1650), a Franciscan teacher of mathematics at various French 
universities and a man more concerned with the “ laws” 
of natural science than with theology. While main- oai^endi 
taining that Catholic dogmas were true “in a higher 
sphere,” Gassendi gave a purely naturalist interpretation to the 
physical universe and to bodily man. Knowledge, he said, is ob- 
tained solely from the senses, and matter, which is all-important 
to the senses, is atomic, uncreated, and indestructible. 

One of the most original philosophers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the Englishman Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). Born 
in the year of the Spanish Armada, educated at Ox- 
ford, and travelling much on the Continent, he knew Hobbes 
Galileo and Gassendi and read Montaigne and Des- 
cartes and he lived on to a vigorous and very pugnacious old age. 
An ardent royalist in politics, he took the side of Charles I in the 
Puritan Revolution and is most enduringly known as the author 
of the Leviathan (1651) and other writings in support of mo- 
narchical absolutism. But Hobbes liked to think of himself as the 
greatest mathematician of the age and he waxed especially indig- 
nant at others’ doubts as to his success in squaring the circle. 
In all his writings he was severely logical and mathematical and 
provocatively cocksure. In philosophy, he was a thoroughgoing 
materialist; all nature, to him, was but a machine. And he was 
more radical — or more consistent — than Descartes. He admitted 
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of no dualism, but insisted that in the human mind and soul, 
as in the physical universe, there are only matter and mo- 
tion. He was one of the first to apply materialism to 
psychology. 

Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677), a Jewish lens-grinder of Amster- 
dam and a very gentle soul, was as confident as Descartes of the 
power of human reason, and as sceptical as Hobbes of 
Sp^o^ Descartes’s dualism. Spinoza, however, did not follow 
Hobbes in reducing everything to matter. Rather, he 
advanced the notion that everything is both body and spirit; 
body and spirit are the same phenomena considered under differ- 
ent attributes of space and thought. Substance and ideas, nature 
and God, are identical : this was the essence of Spinoza’s philoso- 
phy of pantheism, and to it was attached the corollary that free 
will is an illusion of consciousness. Orthodox Jews were scandal- 
ized by Spinoza; they repudiated and persecuted him; but he 
enjoyed the favor and patronage of John DeWitt, the grand pen- 
sionary of Holland. 

Wilhelm Leibnitz (1646-1716), a German publicist and li- 
brarian and an important figure in the development of higher 

mathematics, was of a peculiarly conciliatory turn of 
Wilhelm -jj ^ • 1 rr ^ 

Leibnitz niind and was ever endeavoring to effect compromises. 

He labored long to compose the differences between 
Catholics and Protestants. He labored longer to reconcile Chris- 
tianity with the newer developments in natural science. In the 
latter role, he put great stress on ‘‘pure reason” and urged that 
by means of it man could transcend the finite, material universe. 
He also revived the ancient atomic theory somewhat as Spinoza 
had revived Greek pantheism, but in place of physical atoms he 
introduced the conception of spiritual atoms (which he called 
“monads ”) as the constituent elements of the universe. Thereby, 
instead of materializing the soul, as Hobbes had done, Leibnitz 
spiritualized matter. 

Contemporary with Leibnitz (and Newton) was the English- 
man John Locke (1632-1704), who was trained as a physician 
but is famous as a political philosopher and as a psy- 
chologist. Leaving Locke’s political philosophy for 
later discussion, we may here indicate the metaphysi- 
cal implications of his psychology, using the words of a distin- 
guished historian of the present day: “Locke originated modern 
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introspective psychology. Others had looked inward, but, one 
and all, they had dogmatized after only a hasty glance. I^cke 
quietly and steadily watched the operations of his own mind, 
just as he watched the symptoms of his patients. He came to 
the conclusion that knowledge is the discernment of agreement 
or disagreement, either of our thoughts among themselves or 
between our thoughts and the external phenomena independent 
of them. A man is sure that he himself exists, and as he had a 
beginning there must, to account for it, be a First Cause, which 
is God the Supreme Reason. But relations between our thoughts 
and external things can only be established by indication from 
particular instances. Thus knowledge of nature can be only an 
affair of probability, liable to be upset by the discovery of new 
facts.” ^ Locke, like Newton and Leibnitz, was a professing 
Protestant Christian, but in his work on the Reasonableness of 
Christianity he essayed to divorce religion from the miraculous 
and the unknown and to base it on human experience and 
reason. 

As the eighteenth century advanced, the new metaphysics 
became more and more dogmatically sceptical. George Berkeley 
(1684-1753), a famous Anglican bishop in Ireland and 
a sojourner in America, accepting the physical science BeAe?ey 
of Newton as true and as governing the world, asked 
in effect, ‘‘What is the world of which it is true?” and pointed 
out that the only answer is that it is the world revealed by 
the senses, and it is only the senses which make it real. In 
a word. Bishop Berkeley held that reality exists in the realm 
of thought alone; outside of men’s minds there is no material 
universe. 

Then David Hume (1711-1776), a Scottish student of history 
and economics as well as of natural philosophy, proceeded to 
turn Berkeley’s arguments around and to deny the 
reality of mind. To Hume, all that is real is a succes- Hume 
sion of “impressions and ideas.” “Thought is merely 
a practical instrument for the convenient interpretation of our 
human experience; it has no objective or metaphysical validity 
of any kind.” Consequently, according to Hume, it is impossible 

‘ W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham, A History of Science and Its Relations with 
Philosophy and Religion (1931), p. 207. Locke’s psychology is set forth mainly in 
his Essay concerning Human Understanding (1690). 
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to establish the reasonableness of God or religion, and the proper 
sphere of human thought is merely human experience. 

Finally, there was Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). Kant, the 
grandson of a Scottish immigrant in Prussia, was born at Konigs- 
Immanuel berg, was educated there, was professor of philosophy 
Kant there, and died there, never having travelled during 
his eighty years more than forty miles from Konigsberg. He 
was always interested in natural science; he was a physicist of 
no little competence; and he wrote on such various topics as 
the causes of earthquakes, the different races of man, volcanoes 
in the moon, and physical geography. But it was as philosopher 
and moralist that Kant won lasting fame. Largely devoid of 
sentiment and humor, he was exceedingly conscientious and 
systematic, truthful, kind-hearted, and high-minded; and he 
ardently wished everyone to be as good as he was. But how to 
base moral duty on the metaphysics of natural science rather 
than on the metaphysics of revealed religion, that was the 
problem with which Kant grappled in a profusion of abstruse 
philosophical writings. His solution of the problem was idealism — 
the doctrine that while we cannot know that God exists, our 
moral sense requires us to recognize the transcendental existence 
of God and likewise the freedom of the will and the immortality 
of the soul. If the conception of natural science in Hume^s mind 
had meant truth without God, in Kant^s mind it meant God 
without truth. Kant’s idealism closed the eighteenth century 
and ushered in the nineteenth.^ 

We have here touched on only a few first-rate philosophers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — Descartes, Gas- 
sendi, Hobbes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and 
Kant. They differed, as we have seen, about details, but all of 
them — and the numerous other philosophers of the age whom 
we have not mentioned by name — were under the spell of con- 
temporaneous development of the physical sciences. Indeed, all 
scientists of the time were inclined to be philosophical, and all 
philosophers to be ^‘scientific.’’ Hence, the philosophers ignored, 
if they did not attack, the theological bent of their scholastic 
predecessors; they would have resented being called “meta- 
physical.” Yet they were metaphysical, in the sense that they 
were immensely interested in deriving “higher truths” from 

‘ On subsequent developments of Kantian “ idealism,” see below, pp. 739--740. 
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their knowledge of the material universe, and they showed in 
their ‘"systems” that modern natural science can be as meta- 
physical as medieval Christian theology. 

What the philosophers (and scientists) of the age thought 
themselves to be was “enlightened.” There can be no doubt 
that they were enlightened, far more than the scholars 
of any earlier age, about the operations of nature, and “Enlight- 
that consequently they tended to be sceptical of 
previous explanations of natural phenomena. But as “enlight- 
ened ” men they had to have their own explanations, and these 
explanations, though they may seem a bit too simple to us in 
the twentieth century, were part and parcel of the “enlighten- 
ment” of the eighteenth century 

It was not only first-rate philosophers and scientists who be- 
came “enlightened ” in the twofold sense of knowing more about 
the physical universe and making novel generalizations con- 
cerning it. By the eighteenth century most intellectuals and 
would-be intellectuals were “enlightened.” Many aristocrats 
and gentlemen farmers, many bankers and business men, many 
writers and publicists, many professors, preachers, and priests 
prided themselves on being “enlightened.” Even the divine- 
right monarchs, the despots of the age, were becoming “en- 
lightened.” ^ 

I’he roots of the new “enlightenment” lay in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, but its greatest spread and most 
obvious fruitage were so characteristic of the eight- Eighteenth- 
eenth century that it is this century which is known Century 
as the age of the “enlightenment.” To the majority of^uEn-* 
of eighteenth-century thinkers, the development of Hghten- 
natural science was associated with a new metaphysics 
which, as interpreted to common folks, involved four major 
concepts, (i) It involved the substitution of the natural for the 
supernatural, of science for theology, and the assumption that the 
whole universe of matter and mind is guided and controlled by 
ineluctable natural law, (2) It exalted and almost deilied human 
'reason, which could and, according to the rational moral sense, 
should be utilized by the individual to discover the laws of 
nature and to enable him to conform his life to them. (3) Assum- 
ing that man would use his reason and obey the natural law, 

*On “enlightened*’ despotism, see above, pp. 346-356. 
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it promised the speedy progress and ultimate perfectibility of the 
human race. (4) It included a tender regard for the natural 
rights of the individual and a predilection for the social blessings 
of an enlightened humanitarianism. 

In the light of these metaphysical concepts, a good deal of 
criticism was indulged in, much of it destructive and some of it 
constructive. Institutions and practices which through age had 
acquired any degree of popular veneration in the domains of 
religion, p)olitics, and society were ruthlessly dissected by the 
^'enlightened” in order to discover if they were rational, if they 
were in harmony with natural law, if they promoted human 
progress, guarantied individual rights, and conferred immediate 
benefits on the world. It was this acutely critical spirit which 
somewhat paradoxically combined with a lively faith in the 
new metaphysical concepts to produce the most notable features 
of the Intellectual Revolution. 

3 . PIETISM AND DEISM 

Religion was particularly affected by the development of 
science and the rise of the new metaphysics. The effects were 
far more apparent, however, in the eighteenth century — in the 
Age of Enlightenment — than in the seventeenth century. 

In the seventeenth century scientists and philosophers still 
professed some definite form of Christianity, and all Europe 
seemed to be as traditionally and fanatically Christian as it had 
been in the sixteenth century. Protestants and Catholics con- 
tinued their mutual denunciations and persecutions.^ Protestants 
continued to quarrel among themselves and to subdivide into 
dogmatic sects. Catholics redoubled their missionary efforts 
overseas, and various Protestant sects, with similar zeal, began 
to undertake "foreign missions.” 

In the second half of the seventeenth century, a new religious 
tendency appeared within Christendom, especially within Prot- 
estant Christendom. It was probably less the effect 
scientific spirit than the outcome of a growing 
popular distaste for inter-Christian warfare and for 
theological subtleties which, it was believed, produced such war- 
fare. If Christians would but cease to argue about dogmas and 

' It was in the seventeenth century, we may recall, that the Thirty Years* War 
was waged, in part over religion, between Protestants and Catholics in Germany; 
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content themselves with pious feelings and with earnest efforts 
to lead Christ-like lives, they would realize the true inwardness 
of Christianity and would behave more seemly before the world. 
This was the essence of the new tendency which now appeared 
and which is known as pietism.^ 

A prominent apostle of pietism was the German Lutheran 
pastor, Philip Spener (1635-1705), who published in 1675 ^ 
book entitled Heartfelt Longings fox a Reform of the Philip 
Tme Evangelical Church which will be pleasing to God. 

Spener urged his fellow Lutherans to abandon debat- Gennan 
able dogmas and fiery polemics and to become prac- Pi®tists 
tical mystics. He minimized the importance of a visible church 
and insisted that religion should be highly individual, an indwell- 
ing of the Holy Ghost in each believer, a vital force moving the 
emotions and making for personal piety and holiness. Spcner's 
ideas were espoused by a considerable number of Lutherans — 
and Calvinists too — during the ensuing generation, and through- 
out the eighteenth century pietism had able champions and 
numerous disciples on the Continent of Europe, especially in 
Germany. Leibnitz was something of a pietist; it was in the 
spirit of pietism that he sought to effect a rapprochement not 
only among Prolfestants but also between Protestants and 
Catholics. Kant was reared in pietist surroundings and was 
notably affected by pietism; he could not think that his failure 
to prove the reality of God militated against the reality of his 
inner consciousness or of his moral duties. 

One of the noteworthy pietists of the Continent was Emanuel 
Swedenborg (1688-1772), the gifted son of a professor of Lutheran 
theology at the Swedish university of Upsala. Having 
acquired an international reputation as an able borg and 
scientist — mathematician, physicist, geologist, and 
engineer, — Swedenborg received in 1745 a ‘Mivine 
revelation” and devoted himself thenceforth to the writing of 

that the Puritan Revolution, with its intolerances, occurred in Great Britain; that 
the British Parliament enacted the most drastic penal laws against Catholics; and 
that Louis XIV revoked the edict of Nantes which, a century before, had accorded 
qualified toleration to French Protestants. 

^ This tendency had been foreshadowed by some of the Radical Protestant sects of 
the sixteenth century, and, among Calvinists, by the Netherlander Jacob Herman- 
sen (Arminius) and his disciple, Simon Bischop (1583-1643), who questioned Cal- 
vin’s doctrine of predestination and protested against putting too much emphasis 
on dogmas. See above, p. 182, note. 
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a large number of mystical works on ‘^divine love and wisdom’’ 
and the ‘‘new Jerusalem.” ^ 

Contemporary with Spener was the Englishman George Fox 
(1624-1691), the founder of the sect of “Friends” — or Quakers, 
as they were popularly labelled. Fox possessed no such 
Fox^d training or position as Spener or Swedenborg had; he 
was not an “intellectual”; he was self-taught, self- 
opinionated, and given to superstition. But he was 
sincere, earnest, and very much of a pietist. To him existing 
churches were despicable (he called them “steeple houses”); 
external observances were silly (he denounced conventional 
manners as “hat honor”); and war was anathema. In England, 
in Scotland, in America, he preached his doctrine that Chris- 
tianity is purely a spirit, a strictly personal experience, an “inner 
light,” independent of state, clergy, and temples, a matter of 
plain speaking and plain living, of refusing to take oaths or bear 
arms. The sect which Fox created was long despised, but it 
counted among its members such a respected aristocrat as 
William Penn (1644 1718),“ a^nd its basic pietism, if not its 
revolutionary attitude toward war and intolerance, was soon 
influential among Radical Protestants, such as Baptists and 
Congregationalists, and even among some Anglican Protes- 
tants. 

At first the Anglican Church did not harbor much pietism. 
Indeed, throughout the eighteenth century, the established 
church of England was marked by a coldness and formality, 
and by an abject dependence upon the state and the landed 
aristocracy, which seemed utterly at variance with pietism. 
Yet, as the Anglican Church became more obviously the prop- 
erty of the upper classes and its worship more perfunctory, the 
opportunity of converting its lower-class adherents to emotional 
pietism grew greater. The opportunity was seized by John 
Wesley (i 703-1 791). 

Wesley, the son of an Anglican clergyman, while studying at 
Oxford University in 1729 became the leader of a small group of 
fellow students who called themselves the Holy Club and who 

^ After Swedenborg’s death, his disciples organized the ** Church of the New 
Jerusalem,” which, commonly called the Swedenborgian Church, has subsisted 
to the present day as a mystically pietist Protestant sect. « 

^ See above, p. 306, and below, p. 553. 
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^ete nicknamed ''Methodists” by reason of their methodical 
abstinence from frivolous amusements and their methodical cul- 
tivation of fervor, piety, and charity. Leaving England a few 
years later as an Anglican missionary to the Indians in John 
Georgia, Wesley was thrown in close contact with Wesley 
some German Protestant missionaries from whom he Method 
learned of Continental pietism, and on his return to 
England in 1738 he experienced an essentially pietist conversion. 
‘'I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance was given me that 
He had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the 
law of sin and death.” Wesley was tireless in propaganda. 
For fifty years he travelled an average of 5,000 miles a year, 
mainly on horseback, rising at four o’clock every morning, 
filling every moment with work, living most frugally. He 
preached some 40,000 sermons, and the number of hymns writ- 
ten by himself and his brother Charles ran into the thousands. 
By hymns, sermons, and "methodist rules,” he was ever ex- 
horting to personal piety. Christianity, to him, was a matter 
of individual feeling and experience, and anyone was a Christian 
who "accepted” Christ and gave evidence of living according 
to Christian principles. 

Wesley and all his early associates were Anglicans, and for a 
time they tried to keep Methodism within the Anglican Church. 
But their emotionalism, their neglect of ritual, their puritanism. 
and their appeal to the lower classes served gradually to make a 
breach between them and the established church. Gradually 
the followers of Wesley formed an independent body — known 
as Wesleyans or Methodists- -governed by "conferences” of 
preachers and by bishops (in the Lutheran, rather than the 
Anglican or Catholic, sense). Methodist churches grew up rap- 
idly in Great Britain, and in 1771 Francis Asbury (1745-1816) 
crossed the Atlantic and inaugurated in America that itinerant 
preaching and those "revival meetings” which have made the 
Methodists the most numerous body of Protestant Christians 
in the United States. 

The example of Wesley, Asbury, and other Methodist leaders 
had significant pietist effects on most of the non-conformist 
sects in the English-speaking countries, and the stressing of 
emotion and piety at the expense of reason and dogma became 
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increasingly prevalent among Baptists, Congregationalists, and 
Presbyterians. It also had effect on the Anglican Church, for. 
The Evan- before the end of the eighteenth century, a large num- 
eelical ber of Anglican priests and some Anglican bishops 
were attempting to compete with Methodists in 
Anglican preaching to the lower classes and in emphasizing the 
Church “evangelical” character of Christianity. The ‘‘evan- 
gelical” movement, a type of pietism prominent in Anglican 
and non-conformist churches in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, was accompanied by the rise of “sunday-schools” and 
missionary enterprise. 

Somewhat analogous to pietism among Protestants was the 
movement called quietism which spread in the seventeenth cen- 
Molinos Catholic Christendom. Its foremost exponent 

and was Miguel de Molinos (1640-1697), a Spanish priest 

CaAoUc resident in Rome; and for a time the famous French 
Quietists . , ] 

bishop Fenelon (1651-1715) actively encouraged it. 

The Quietists taught that while the Catholic Church could 
start a man on the way to salvation, true holiness depended not 
upon church or dogma or reason but upon a direct indwelling 
of God in the individual conscience and a passive acceptance by 
each believer of whatever befell him. For a time quietism 
promised to transform Catholicism, as pietism was transforming 
Protestantism. Bishops and cardinals and even Pope Innocent XI 
appeared to sympathize with the teachings of Molinos. Even- 
tually, however, the Jesuits, backed by King Louis XIV of 
France, questioned the orthodoxy of quietism. Molinos was con- 
victed of heresy in 1687 and died in prison. Fenelon was censured 
by the pope in 1699, and quietism, as a definite movement, died 
out early in the eighteenth century. 

An even more pietist movement within the Catholic Church 
was Jansenism, so named from its originator, Cornelius Jansen 
Jansen (^S^5~ib38). Jansen was a Catholic bishop in the 
Pascal,’ Spanish Netherlands who taught that above and be- 
Jans^sts ^be ministrations of the church every Christian, 

to be saved, must experience a “conversion” and must 
lead a life of holiness. After the death of Jansen a number of 
his French disciples possessed themselves of a sort of monastery 
and convent, at Port-Royal in the vicinity of Paris, and from 
Port-Royal as a centre a famous group of brilliant and pious 
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apostles propagated Jansenism in France and the Netherlands. 
Blaise Pascal (1623-1662), a celebrated mathematician and 
physicist, was an eloquent defender of the movement. Here 
again, however, the Jesuits, backed by King Louis XIV, raised 
the question of heresy, accusing the Jansenists of adopting 
Protestant practices and doctrines, including Calvin’s principle 
of predestination.^ In 1709 Louis XIV broke up the convent 
and monastery at Port-Royal, and four years later the pope, 
by a famous document, the bull Unigenitus, definitively con- 
demned Jansenism as heretical. Jansenism was thus cut off 
from the Catholic Church, but it continued Lo distinguish the 
sect of ‘'Old Catholics” which under the leadership of the 
bishop of Utrecht repudiated the papacy and which has survived 
in the Dutch Netherlands to the present day. 

Even in Russia, within the orbit of Orthodox Christendom, 
something like pietism appeared in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. The attempt of the patriarch of Mos- jjie “Old 
cow in 1654 to revise the liturgy of the Russian Church Mievera” 
was followed by the secession of a large number of 
“Old Ritualists,” or “Old Believers,” among whom several 
dissenting sects arose. All of these were hostile to religious “in- 
novations,” but as they developed fanatical opposition to the 
established church, some of them came in time to regard the 
individual conscience, rather than any ecclesiastical organization, 
as the supreme authority in religion and the sole guide of spiritual 
life. For example, in the eighteenth century appeared among 
dissenting peasants a sect known as the Doukhobors, 
who, like the English Quakers, stressed the “inner ^obors 
light,” deprecated the state, and repudiated military 
service as un-Christian. The Doukhobors and similar Russian sects 
were persecuted alike by the tsars and by the Orthodox Church.^ 

At the very time when the preaching of pietism was resounding 
throughout Protestant Christendom and was echoing in Cath- 
olic and Orthodox lands, when Doukhobors and Jan- pietism 
senists and Methodists and Quakers and pietist Lu- Parcelled 
therans were minimizing dogma and reason and were “ 

emphasizing experience and emotion, many intellectu- 
als in Europe were turning from traditional Christi- 
anity, whether Catholic or Protestant, in an opposite direction. 

* See above, p. 195, * See above, p. 364. 
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For, especially among intellectuals and would-be intellectuals, 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were characterized 
by an unprecedented growth of rationalistic scepticism concern- 
ing the fundamentals of ‘‘revealed” or “supernatural” religion, 
particularly of the Christian religion. 

To the rise of such scepticism, three factors contributed. 
One was disgust with the endless squabbles among Christian 
Rise of churches and sects — the same factor which had oper- 
Scepticism ated in behalf of the pietist movement. A second, 


Rise of aiiu scuts — tiic sctiiic litutui wmuii iiau upci- 

Scepticism ated in behalf of the pietist movement. A second, 
Super^^^ more peculiar to rationalist scepticism, was admira- 
natoal tion for what was heard of non-Christian peoples and 

Reil^^On rv-trArcAOc T« 


natoal tion for what was heard of non-Christian peoples and 

Religion religions overseas. In the seventeenth century, and 

to a greater extent in the eighteenth, European intellectuals 
were signally impressed by reports from travellers, missionaries, 
and scholars of the naked savages in America who lived in simple 
piety, virtue, and happiness without priests, bibles, or creeds — 
without any knowledge of Christianity — and of the highly cul- 
tured natives of India and China whose religions were represented 
as being both more beneficent and more rational than Christi- 
anity. It may have been optimistic and a bit uncritical thus to 
attribute supreme virtue to the “noble savage ” and the “ Chinese 
sage,” but these more or less h)q)othetical beings were invoked 
with telling effect as censorious critics of European faiths and 
morals. Finally, there can be no doubt that the contemporary 
development of natural science and especially the rise of the 
new natural philosophy promoted rationalist scepticism. If the 
universe was a huge machine, operating in accordance with 
natural law, what place was left in it for a supernatural 
Religion religion? Was not religion itself, like physics, simply 
natural? Could not true religion, like the law of gravi- 
tation, be discovered by the human reason, without recourse to 
“revelation” or “authority”? 

The idea of “natural religion” was not new. It had long been 
held by Christian theologians. The greatest Catholic theologian 
of the middle ages, St. Thomas Aquinas, had argued, for example, 
that underlying all revealed religions (Christianity included) 
is a natural and therefore universal religion in accordance with 
which rational human beings share fundamental beliefs in God, 
in immortality, in the moral law, and in future rewards and 
punishments; Christianity is a revelation, supplementary to, but 
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not in contradiction with, natural religion. In the seventeenth 
century, however, with the growing emphasis on nature and 
natural law, certain radical exponents of natural religion began 
to inveigh against Christianity. Either Christian doctrines coin- 
cide with the rational tenets of natural religion, in which case 
they are superfluous, or they constitute irrational additions, in 
which case they are superstitious. 

One of the earliest and most remarkable champions of this 
view was an English nobleman, Baron Herbert of Cherbury 
(1583-1648). Cherbury was educated at Oxford, and 
through contacts with scientists and philosophers of eSrbury^ 
the age, especially the Frenchman Gassendi, he de- 
veloped a critical and sceptical bent. At the same time his 
wealth and social position, his courtliness and poetical gifts, and 
his devotion to the royal pretensions of James I and Charles I 
protected him in the free expression of his religious opinions. 
In two treatises -Ow Truth as it is distinguished from RevelatioHy 
from Probability, from Possibility, and from Falsehood, printed 
in 1624, and On Religion of the Heathen, published posthumously 
in 1663, — Cherbury maintained that religious truth resides in 
the rational common sense of mankind, that natural religion, 
consisting of rational belief in God, in virtue, and in immortality, 
is all that common sense dictates, and that religious ^‘revelations” 
are inventions of priests. 

The scepticism of Cherbury was reenforced by the rise of 
biblical criticism. Hobbes, the political philosopher and materi- 
alist psychologist, not only denied the “inspiration” Rise of 
of the Old Testament but also questioned its histor- Biblical 
ical accuracy; he insisted that the Pentateuch was not 
written by Moses and that other books were written long after 
the events which they pretended to narrate. Spinoza, the Jew- 
ish philosopher and pantheist, also applied historical criticism 
to the Old Testament, and, like Hobbes, maintained its late 
origin and its mythological nature. A French Catholic scholar, 
Richard Simon by name, published a Critical History of the 
Old Testament in 1680 and a Critical History of the New Testa- 
ment in 1689. Thenceforth there was considerable scepticism 
among intellectuals as to the sacredness of the Scriptures and 
as to the truth of the wonders and miracles recorded in them. 
In 1790 a German scholar, Griesbach, submitted the Gospels of 
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Matthew, Mark, and Luke — the ‘‘Synoptic Gospels,” he called 
them — to searching, rationalist criticism; and two years later 
an English scholar, Evanson, pointed to the theological char- 
acter of the Fourth Gospel as proof that it could not have been 
written by the Apostle John. 

The new sceptical attitude toward Christianity had its original 
seat in England, and in England it flourished among statesmen, 
Voeue of aristocrats, and even Anglican clergymen in the latter 
Deism in part of the seventeenth century and during the first 
England eighteenth. It was sceptical in respect of 

the supernatural and miraculous elements in Christianity, but it 
was remarkably credulous in respect of the natural and rational 
elements. As a movement it did not look toward the destruction 
of Christianity, but rather toward a radical reformation — a revo- 
lutionized conception — of Christianity. Traditional beliefs in 
the virgin birth, in the resurrection, in the divinity of Christ, 
as well as in the divine inspiration of the Bible and the divine 
authority of the church were to be rejected, but only to strengthen 
belief in the God of Nature, in natural law and natural morals, 
and in the authority of human reason. Christianity was to be 
transformed not into atheism (the creed that there is no God), 
but into deism (the creed that there is a God — the God of 
Nature). 

Deism, then, was the name which Englishmen gave to this 
novel interpretation of natural religion. It was accepted by 
numerous scientists and philosophers of the age as the simplest 
means of reconciling traditional religion and the latest findings 
in natural science, and it was applauded by a considerable 
number of professed Christians as the best means of bringing 
Christianity into harmony with common sense and modern 
knowledge. Deism was the religious aspect of the Age of Enlight- 
enment. As expounded by a galaxy of English philosophers and 
publicists (and clergymen), the faith of deism was simple and 
reasonable. The deistic Crod was merely the first cause of nat- 
ural law, the original giver of reason, natural rights, and the 
impulse to progress. This God had once, at the very beginning, 
acted in the grand manner by starting things, but thereafter 
he was fated to be a helpless supernumerary of the physical 
universe, veritably enchained by the natural laws which he 
had decreed for human beings and for the stars, quite incapa- 
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ble of working miracles or heeding the prayers of puny man, 
and entitled only to be called creator, preferably with a small c. 

Deism spread from England to France, and thence all ^ 
over the Continent. As it spread, it grew more radical §Ssm to 
and sceptical and soon came, in its extreme form, to 
represent a complete break with historic Christianity. 

One of the pioneers of this phase of deism — and an intellectual 
successor of Lord Cherbury — ^was Pierre Bayle (1647-1706). 
Bayle, the son of a Huguenot clergyman, was con- 
verted to Catholicism, reconverted to Protestantism, Bayle 
and finally became equally doubtful of all religions. 

Finding the condition of a relapsed heretic a dangerous 
one in most countries,^ he settled in the Netherlands, where he 
secured a professorship of philosophy and history at the university 
of Rotterdam (1681). Here he showed himself not only a disciple 
of Descartes’s rationalist philosophy but also a most clever 
advocate of thoroughgoing free thought and religious toleration. 
His arguments, however, were scarcely more pleasing to Calvin- 
ists than to Catholics. For toleration with Bayle meant the 
right to err and the duty to doubt, not merely the right to 
believe in a particular form of Christianity and the duty to 
reciprocate persecution if the opportunity arose. From the 
beginning his works were attacked by Protestants and burned 
by Catholics, and in 1693 he lost his university position 
through Calvinist animosity. But he continued to write, and 
his masterpiece, the Critical and Historical Dictionary, appeared 
four years later. This Dictionary was a landmark in the develop- 
ment of modern religious scepticism. With a great show of 
scholarship and impartiality, and with insinuating wit, it held 
up all manner of traditional religious beliefs and dogmas to 
ridicule, resolving them into myths and fairy tales which had 
presumably been invented to amuse or terrify children and save 
parents the trouble of more rational discipline. 

Bayle’s arguments and methods were appropriated by Vol- 
taire. Indeed, it was Voltaire who especially personi- 
fied the sceptical and deistic aspects of eighteenth- r^cPhi- 
century thought, and who was as much the literary 
arbiter of Europe in the Age of Enlightenment as Eras- 
mus had been in the Age of Humanism. 

* Bayle*s brotlier died a victim of the persecution of Louis XIV. 
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Franfois Arouet, or, as he styled himself, Francois de Voltaire 
(1694-1778), had a wonderful facility with the pen. Even in 
boyhood he was a clever hand at turning verses and fully appre- 
ciative of his cleverness. His businesslike father did not enjoy 
the boy^s poetry, especially as much of it was written when young 
Frangois should have been studying law. But Francois had a 
mind of his own; he liked to show his cleverness in gay society 
and relished making rhymes about the foibles of public ministers 
or the stupidity of the priijce regent of France.^ The regent 
struck back by imprisoning Voltaire a year in the Bastille. And 
a few years later, an offended nobleman had Voltaire beaten, 
sent again to the Bastille, and then exiled for three years in Eng- 
land (1726-1729). 

Voltaire already admired Bayle’s writings. He already ad- 
mired the scientific progress of the age and discounted religious 
^‘superstition.’' And his exile now brought him into intimate 
contact with like-minded English scientists and philosophers. 
Full of enthusiasm for his English friends, he proceeded to write 
Letters on the English, packed with sarcastic criticisms of existing 
church and society and impregnated with deistic philosophy. 

On his return to France, and for years afterwards, Voltaire 
poured out a flood of writings — tragedies and comedies, histories, 
essays, and letters -thereby establishing his reputation as the 
most versatile and accomplished writer of his age. Much of what 
he wrote was superficial; some of his ‘‘hundred volumes” are 
seldom read nowadays; and his plays, on which he particularly 
prided himself, are dreadfully boring to present-day readers. Yet, 
most of his writings, especially his letters and essays, are un- 
doubtedly clever, witty, and graceful; and, inspired as they are 
with the spirit of the Enlightenment, it is easy to understand why 
they were immensely popular and influential in his day. 

For a great part of his life, Voltaire resided at Cirey in Lor- 
raine,- with his mistress, his books, his manuscripts, and his 
laboratory — for Voltaire, true son of the Enlightenment, liked to 
play at science. For a time he lived in Prussia as the protege of 
Frederick the Great, but he treated this irascible monarch with 
neither tact nor deference, and soon left Berlin to escape the 
king's ire. He was in high favor at the court of Catherine the 
Great of Russia. He lived at Geneva, in Switzerland, for a while. 

' The duke of Orleans. See above, pp. 315-316. 
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We may recall him at the age of eighty-four when he made a 
famous visit to Paris a sprightly old man with wrinkled face, 
and with sharp eyes peering out from either side of the long nose, 
beaming with pride at the flattery of his many admirers, spar- 
kling with satisfaction at making a witty repartee; still clever, 
c)mical, and amusing; still the literary arbiter of Europe. 

Yoltaire was a tjonce a product and a popularizer of the Enlight- 
^^S^gent — ^its interest in natural science, its belief in natural law, in 
natural rights, in human reason, and in human perfect- Voltaire, 
ibility — ^and h^g significance lav ip his. use of the phi- 
losophy of the Enlightenment as the foil for the sharp Ughten- 
rapi^ which he repeatedly thrust at the “irrational*” 
ideas and institutions of the ei ghte enth, century..^ Usually his 
criticism was mor^ destructive than constructive. It was doubt- 
less easier to poke fun at existing abuses than to suggest practical 
means of remed)dng them. He wittily criticized manners and 
morals, society and government, professing admiration for Eng- 
lish liberties, but never explaining just how the “liberties” of 
England were to be transplanted into France. 

Against ecclesiastical Christianity, Voltaire made peculiarly 
sharp thrusts. “The infamous thing” (“ I’infime”), he repeat- 
edly called it. He had no patience with organized Christianity, 
whether Protestant or Catholic; the only Christian body for 
which he expressed any sympathy was the Quakers. To him all 
priests were imposters, all miracles were illusions, and all revela- 
tions were human inventions. Christian churches might remain 
for a time to solace the ignorant and keep the lower classes in 
order, but for intelligent men Voltaire was sure that deism — the 
true religion of Nature — was sufficient. He was certain that the 
God of Nature who had made the myriad stars of the firmament 
and had promulgated eternal laws for the universe could have no 
concern for the petty and perhaps imaginary souls of human 
beings. 

Voltaire’s deism represented the prevalent religious trend 
among a large number of middle-class and upper-class Europeans 
in the eighteenth century, a trend more basically revolution^ 
than the Protestant movement of the sixteenth century. For, 
whereas the Protestant movement had assailed and disrupted the 
historic church, deism now assailed and threatened to destroy all 
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tlie distinctive tenets of historic Christianity, whether Catholic 
or Protestant. Many clergymen denounced Voltaire and under- 
took to refute deism. But such efforts were not very successful. 
There were too many influential laymen and even too many high- 
placed ecclesiastics who wished to be thought of as enlightened’’ 
and who sympathized with deism and enjoyed the sallies of Vol- 
taire; and few monarchs of the age could be relied upon for sys- 
tematic or effective measures against the new scepticism. 

So the light of deism radiated far and near. Hardly a literary 
Vome of personage of the eighteenth century failed to reflect it. 

It is to be seen in the poetry of Pope, in the prose of 
Eighteenth Herder, in the historical writing of Gibbon, and in the 
Century epochal encyclopedia of the Frenchmen Diderot and 
d’Alembert. This encyclopedia deserves special mention. It was 
a compilation, in seventeen volumes (with supplementary pic- 
torial volumes), of articles by a group of distinguished 
^lopedia Hiathematicians, astronomers, physicists, social scien- 
tists, and philosophers, who undertook to describe the 
latest progress in their respective fields. It was at once a monu- 
ment of learning and a manifesto of the rationalist scepticism 
of the Enlightenment. It supplemented and reenforced the life- 
work of Voltaire. 

Some of the Encyclopedists (as the editors and writers of the 
encylopedia were called) were more radical than Voltaire about 
religion. Some, in departing from Christianity, did not 
deism but went on to atheism. One of these, a 
most interesting character, was Holbach (1723-1789), 
a native of the German Palatinate who, brought to Paris in his 
youth by a suddenly wealthy and socially climbing father, was 
enabled by his income and his amiability to keep open house for 
Holbach ‘‘enlightened ” philosophers and to provide them with 
costly wines and excellent cuisine. To Holbach’s salon 
repaired such men as the editors Diderot and D’Alembert, the 
statesman Turgot, the scientist Buffon, the historian Hume, the 
actor Garrick, and the novelist Sterne — Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Germans of intellectual fame and revolutionary proclivities. 
Holbach himself contributed several articles to the encyclopedia 
and outdid his colleagues and guests in expression of anti-religious 
sentiments. In his Christianity Unveiled (1767) he assailed not 
only Christianity but religion in general as the source of all human 
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evils. In his System of Nature (1770), in the writing of which 
Diderot collaborated, it was maintained that there is no God 
at all — ^not even a God of Nature, — that the universe is only 
matter in spontaneous movement, that what man calls the soul 
becomes extinct when the body dies, that self-enjoyment is the 
object of mankind, and that the restraints of religion should be 
replaced by education in enlightened self-interest.^ The System 
of Nature was intended for intellectuals, but its principles were 
vulgarized by Holbach in a volume entitled Good Sense (1772) 
and in a series of declamatory brochures: Ow Sacerdotal Imposture ^ 
Priests Unmasked ^ Critical History of Jesus Christ, etc. Holbach’s 
writings created a sensation. They troubled not only Christians 
but deists, and Frederick the Great and Voltaire, as well as Cath- 
olic priests and Protestant preachers, attempted to refute Hol- 
bach. • Holbach, however, made converts, so that toward the 
close of the eighteenth century, while deism was contending with 
Christianity, atheism was emerging as a contender with deism. ^ 
In its conflict with older conceptions of Christianity, deism 
was aided by the contemporary rise and spread of freemasonry. 
Freemasonry, as we know it, originated in England Deism 
early in the eighteenth century. Previously there had and Free- 
been “lodges” of “free masons,” local societies which 
preserved some of the external ceremonial of the medieval guilds 
of master masons that had fallen into decay or been suppressed 
in the sixteenth century, but these “lodges,” while honorary 
and admitting to membership aristocrats and intellectuals who 
were not masons at all, had been rigidly Christian and closely affil- 
iated with Christian churches. Now, however, as deism spread 
among English intellectuals and aristocrats, the lodges of “free 
masons” underwent a change. In the year 1717 several of them 
were federated in a Grand Lodge, which, with London as its head- 
quarters, proceeded to revise and unify the “constitutions” and 
ritual in the spirit of the Enlightenment and to inaugurate a 
rapid extension of the new freemasonry. 

^ Holbach ’s atheism was anticipated to some extent by Helvetius (1715-1771), 
who in his treatise On the Sotd (1758) had asserted that there is no difference be- 
tween man and the lower animals and no freedom of choice between good and evil. 
Ethics, according to Helvetius, should be purely utilitarian. 

2 A classic of deism wks Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason (1794), which, because 
of its vitriolic assaults on “superstition,” was long but mistakenly regarded by 
Christians in English-speaking lands as a plea for atheism. 
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Under the auspices of the English Grand Lodge, freemasonry 
spread quickly throughout Great Britain and the British colonies. 
Spread of Subsidiary grand lodges were organized in Ireland in 
Free- 1^25 and in Scotland in 1736. By the close of the 
eighteenth century there were 1,600 subordinate 
England lodges in England. In the meantime, lodges were 
founded at Boston (1733), at Philadelphia, and at other Ameri- 
can towns; at Calcutta (1730), Madras, and elsewhere in India; 
in Canada (1740) and in the West Indies (1742). Aristocrats, 
even princes of the royal family, flocked to freemasonry, and at 
tar-flung military posts army officers formed lodges. The first 
masonic publication in America was the work of Benjamin Frank- 
lin (1734), a very ^‘enlightened’’ colonial and a most enthusiastic 
freemason. George Washington was initiated by a lodge in Vir- 
ginia in 1753. 

Outside of British territory freemasonry was soon implanted. 
The first French lodge was chartered at Paris in 1732 by the 
English Grand Lodge, and before long French freemasons had a 
grand lodge of their own the Grand Orient. Freemasonry was 
introduced into Germany in 1733, Portugal and Holland in 1735, 
Switzerland in 1740, Denmark in 1745, Italy in 1763, Russia in 
1771, Sweden in 1773. 

This ramif3dng freemasonry was not ostensibly anti-Christian 
but it was pronouncedly pro-deist. Among its founders and 
propagandists were Anglican clergymen,^ and on the Continent 
it included at the outset a considerable number of Protestant 
ministers and Catholic priests, but these gentlemen, being singu- 
larly “enlightened,” were more deist than Christian, and the 
elaborate ritual and symbolism of freemasonry betrayed the 
thought of the Enlightenment, including its non-Christian deism. 
Individual freemasons might adhere to any kind of Christianity, 
but they were not to defend or discuss it in the lodges. What 
was expected of all of them, according to Masonic teaching, was 
rational faith in the God of Nature — the “Great Architect of 
the Universe” — and in His physical and moral laws. Such con- 
tinued to be the central tenet of English-speaking freemasonry, 
but on the Continent, in Catholic countries, the growing opposi- 
tion of the pope and other ecclesiastics to the whole institution 
of freemasonry served to render it more radical and more re- 

* One of the most active and zealous was the Rev. James Anderson. 
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ceptive to atheistic propaganda. In 1772, two years after the 
publication of Holbach^s System of Nature, a schism occurred in 
the Grand Orient of France; one faction rejected, and the other 
retained, the Great Architect of the Universe. 

Undoubtedly the rapid spread of freemasonry in the eight- 
eenth century is explicable not only because it nicely reflected 
the widespread ‘‘enlightenment’’ of the time but also because 
it was a secret oath-bound organization, giving its members a 
feeling of mystery and ritual and at the same time a sense of an 
uplifting mission which they were to perform among their fel- 
low men. And doubtless the same reasons explain 
the parallel rise of numberless other secret societies. 

For example, the “Order of Perfectibilists ” — the ened” 
“Illuminati,” as its members were commonly called — iS^feties 
was founded in 1776 by Adam Weishaupt, a German 
ex- Jesuit: it was very secret and mysterious and very “enlight- 
ened”; in Germany it attracted several princes and such literary 
men as Herder and Goethe; and for a time it had flourishing 
branches in other countries of the Continent. 

One result of the religious developments of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was of special significance for fhe suc- 
ceeding age. It was the rise of religious toleration. 

To the rise of religious toleration both pietism and deism con- 
tributed. Pietists, in minimizing theological differences and 
emphasizing that religion was a matter of inner feeling 
rather than of external observance, a concern of the Religious 
individual conscience rather than of church or state, 
were naturally inclined to deprecate any attempt of ecclesiastics 
or statesmen to oblige people to adhere to a particular creed or 
to an established church. Such pietist sects as Quakers, Douk- 
hobors, and Swedenborgians, themselves endurigg a good deal 
of persecution, were especially insistent on religious toleration. 
On the other hand, deists, convinced that all forms of supernatural 
religion were more or less superstitious and yet recognizing that 
their own “natural religion” was not shared by the masses, 
could hardly approve of any state action which would militate 
against the “enlightenment” and in favor of “superstition.” 
It was natural, in the circumstances, that deists and pietists 
should make common cause against religious intolerance. A 
deist like Voltaire was politic, if not strictly logical, in applauding 
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Quaker pietism while damning Catholic Christianity. It was in 
the guise of a Quaker that Thomas Paine wrote against tradi- 
tional Protestant Christianity. 

However fanatical and bigoted some churchmen and many 
lower-class people continued to be, the progress of deism (and, 
to a lesser extent, the progress of pietism) combined with the 
growing absorption in natural science to produce in the eight- 
eenth century among the more influential classes in European 
society a marked indifference, if not repugnance, to religious 
fanaticism. The “enlightened’’ classes had no enthusiasm for 
the forceful maintenance of any particular religion, and “en- 
lightened ” despots began to vie with one another in abrogating 
or disregarding earlier statutes of religious uniformity. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, anti-Protestant 
laws in France and anti-Catholic laws in England were less and 
less enforced. The last French execution for heresy occurred in 
1766. The first British steps toward Catholic emancipation were 
the Quebec Act of 1774 ^ and the enfranchisement of Irish 
Catholics in 1793. In Spain, under the rule of the “enlightened” 
King Charles III (1759-1788) and his “enlightened” philosopher- 
minister, the count of Aranda, the Inquisition was curbed and 
an unwonted religious tolerance was practically, if not the- 
oretically, exercised. Even a pope of the period, Benedict XIV 
(1740-1758), was praised by many an intellectual, including 
Voltaire, for his tolerant spirit as well as for his unfailing wit. 

The new tolerance was forwarded, in the opinion of contem- 
poraries, by the suppression of the Jesuits. Since its foundation 
Suppres- sixteenth century, the Society of Jesus had been 

sionofthe a strong pillar of the Catholic Church; its members 
Jesuits played leading roles in education, in missionary 

enterprise, in public affairs, and in controversy with Protestants. 
In the eighteenth century, however, the society incurred the 
dislike and hostility of professedly Catholic monarchs and 
statesmen, not only because it combated Jansenism and deism 
and the “Enlightenment” in general, but also because it became 
increasingly involved in economic and other temporal concerns. 
In 1759, Pombal, the “enlightened” chief minister to the king 
of Portugal, expelled the Jesuits from Portuguese territory; in 
1767 they were expelled from France and Spain; and in 1773 

* Sec above, p. 480. 
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Pope Clement XIV, yielding to pressure, formally suppressed 
the society throughout Catholic Christendom. 

In the Austrian dominions, religious toleration found a cham- 
pion in Joseph II (1765-1790). In Prussia, its outstanding ex- 
ponent was Frederick II (1740-1786). Indeed, this Religious 
Frederick — Frederick the Great — was the first mon- ^ 

arch distinctly to proclaim not only that the state ened»^ 
should tolerate all religions but also that it should I^espots 
favor none.^ Catherine II of Russia (1762-1796) was likewise 
tolerant of religious dissent, in her fashion. While outwardly 
conforming with the Orthodox Church, she secularized its prop- 
erty and despised its clergy, and with cynical liberality she 
allowed Jesuits who had been expelled from other countries to 
settle at one end of her empire and Moslem Tartars to erect 
mosques at the other end. 

The growth of deism and scepticism was accompanied by the 
decline of governmental religious intolerance not only, but of 
popular faith in witchcraft also. Witchcraft had had 
many victims, as we have seen,^ in the fifteenth and witctoiSt 
sixteenth centuries throughout Christendom and it 
had continued to be punished in the seventeenth century, es- 
pecially in Protestant countries, by numerous beheadings and 
burnings. As time went on, however, more voices were raised 
against it. Frederick Spee, a German Jesuit, expressed disbelief 
in it in 1631 ; and in 1691, Balthasar Bekker, a Dutch Protestant 
pastor, argued against its credibility. Hobbes and Spinoza alike 
denounced the popular faith in witchcraft as a delusion, and by 
the eighteenth century almost all ‘‘intellectuals,” whether deist 
or Christian, were influencing the civil governments to put an 
end to trials of “witches.” The last English trial for witchcraft 
was in 1712, when a woman was convicted but not executed; and 
the last trial and execution in Scotland occurred in 1722. The 
last witch-trial in Spain was in 1782, and the last in Germany 
was in 1793. 

The Age of Enlightenment witnessed another important, 
almost revolutionary, intellectual change. It beheld the be- 
ginning of Jewish emancipation. For centuries Jews had lived in 
Europe as a people distinct and apart from their Christian neigh- 

' On the religious policies of Frederick II and Joseph II, see above, pp. 34 ^ 349 $ 
351. * See above, pp. 210-211. 
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bors and legally on a lower plane. Into some countries they had 
ngt been permitted to enter; from other countries they had been 
. . banished; and in countries where they might reside 
they had long been compelled to live in particular 
Enwnci- sections of specified towns and to wear a distinctive 
^ dress and were forbidden to own land, to bear arms, 

to attend universities, to follow the learned professions, or to 
proselytize. They had usually been accorded ‘‘privileges^' but 
not “rights”; they had been members of little Jewish states 
within European nations, rather than being citizens of these 
nations. Theoretically, they had never been treated as heretics 
and had always enjoyed freedom of conscience and freedom of 
worship, but actually they had repeatedly been victimized by 
fanatical mobs and by bigoted churchmen and statesmen. 

Responsibility for this anomalous situation rested in part 
with the Jews themselves and in part with their Christian neigh- 
bors. Everywhere the Jews were a minority, and they were a 
minority which was peculiarly clannish and traditionally re- 
luctant to mingle with “Gentiles.” Not only were their strictly 
religious tenets at variance with those of Christianity, but they 
prided themselves on being a distinctive nationality, the “chosen 
people” of God, and they scrupulously adhered to the Mosaic 
law, which sanctified social customs and observances quite 
different from those of Christian Europe. On the other hand, 
their Christian neighbors regarded them, as majority is wont 
to regard minority, with suspicion and aversion; Christians 
thought of Jews not only as stiff-necked unbelievers and de- 
scendants of them that had persecuted Christ, but also as grasp- 
ing money-changers and tricky tradesmen. At least, this was 
the situation so long as Jews were fanatically Jewish in religion 
and Christians were fanatically Christian. 

Certain Protestant sects, it is true, by placing special em- 
phasis on the Old Testament (the essentially Jewish scriptures), 
tended to arouse among their followers a greater interest in the 
Jews and to inculcate a more tolerant attitude toward them. 
Such an attitude was made easier by the fact that these sects, 
like the Jews, were minorities and specially liable to persecution. 
It is not without significance that Jews who were driven from 
Spain and Portugal were welcomed and harbored in the seven- 
teenth century by the Calvinist Dutch Netherlands, and that 
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it was Cromwell and his fanatically Puritan followers who re- 
admitted Jews to England in 1655. Cromwell encouraged them 
to build a synagogue in London. 

Yet, despite the new toleration in the Netherlands and Eng- 
land, the seventeenth century was not ripe for any general 
emancipation of the Jews. There was still too much bigotry on 
the part of both Christians and Jews. It was the Jewish colony 
in Amsterdam, not the Christian government of the Netherlands, 
which persecuted Spinoza. And ample evidence of Jewish 
f^-naticism was afforded by the enthusiasm with which Jews all 
over Europe acclaimed a certain Sabbatai Sebi (1626-1676), a 
mystic of Smyrna (in Asia Minor), who claimed to be the 
Messiah and promised to restore the Jewish kingdom at 
Jerusalem. 

Terrible disillusionment awaited Jews who had put their faith 
in Sabbatai. For the ‘‘Messiah’’ proved to be an impostor; 
arrested by Turkish officials, he purchased his freedom by ab- 
juring Judaism and becoming a Moslem (1666). But in the 
disillusionment, many European Jews grew less fanatical and 
turned more and more to rationalism. By the eighteenth cen- 
tury there were Jewish, as well as Christian, philosophers of the 
“ Enlightenment.” 

The foremost Jewish philosopher of the “Enlightenment” was 
Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786). Born in the ghetto of the 
German town of Dessau, Mendelssohn at an early age Moses 
developed an interest in the science and philosophy of Men- 
the age, an interest which was heightened by his ac- 
quaintance and intimate friendship with Lessing, the leading 
German playwright, art critic, and deist. Lessing did much to 
win for Mendelssohn a favorable hearing among non- Jews — 
his most famous play, Nathan the Wise^ was a portrait of the 
noble Jewish philosopher — and Mendelssohn inaugurated a ver- 
itable revolution in Judaism. Mendelssohn argued with sweet 
reasonableness that Judaism is but one of several true religions, 
and that every religion must be judged pragmatically, that is, 
by its effects upon personal conduct. He also urged his fellow 
Jews, while clinging to their central faith and their high moral 
standards, to know and participate in the world about them, to 
abandon their clannishness, to cease to repine for Jerusalem, and 
to strive to become good citizens of the countries in which they 
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lived. He likewise labored for an enlightened” reform of Jew- 
ish education, whereby the gulf between Jews and Gentiles 
would be lessened, and at the same time he pled for thorough- 
going religious toleration and for the admittance of Jews to full 
civil rights.^ 

Mendelssohn’s work was nicely timed. It was done just when 
the “ Enlightenment ” was at its height, when all manner of 
intellectuals, Protestant, Catholic, deist, and Jewish, were de- 
manding a surcease of religious persecution, and when most 
European monarchs stood ready to prove their own enlighten- 
ment” by decreeing religious toleration. Frederick the Great 
did not like Jews and his comments about them were especially 
sharp and sarcastic, but “enlightened” despot that he was, he 
inaugurated their emancipation in Prussia. He not only assured 
them toleration and protection but, by obliging them to take 
surnames, he removed an important distinction between them 
and his Christian subjects. 

Farther than Frederick the Great went Joseph II of Austria. 
In 1781-1782 this reforming Habsburg issued a series of edicts 
Jose hll’s Jews in his extensive dominions. No 

Edicts longer must they wear beards and distinctive dress and 
live in ghettos; they might freely attend the univer- 
sities, learn handicrafts, and engage in the arts and 
sciences. Joseph repeatedly commanded that Christians should 
behave toward Jews “in a friendly manner.” In this, as in so 
many other respects, Joseph II was but registering the intellectual 
revolution which the “Enlightenment” produced in eighteenth- 
century Europe. 

4. DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

The vogue of natural science in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries carried with it, as we have seen, the vogue of a new 
philosophy— a new metaphysics — of natural law, and this in- 
volved, in turn, the rise of rationalist scepticism about super- 
natural religion. But as intellectuals became more sceptical of 
God, they grew more dogmatic about man, which was doubtless 

^ Pleas put forth especially in the book Jerusalem (1783). Of this book, Kant 
wrote to Mendelssohn: “It is the proclamation of a great reform, which, however, 
will be slow in manifestation and progress, and which will affect not only your 
people but others as well.’* 
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quite natural. For, while they were uncertain of the reality of 
God, they were sure that man is as real as a star or a rabbit 
and as* obedient to natural law. Hence, the Age of gocial 
Enlightenment was characterized both by the neglect Science 
of theology and by the cultivation of the rationalist 
study of man — what we call social science. Enlighten- 

Social science developed parallel with natural sci- 
ence. Both betokened a novel and widespread curiosity to 
explore the universe with critical eyes and without religious 
predilection. Both were aspects of the Intellectual Revolution 
which was ushering in our contemporary world. 

Knowledge of man’s past — that is, history — would seem to 
be an important and fundamental part of social science. And 
certainly one impressive phase of the development of 
social science in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- ^sdScV 
turies was the rise of critical historical scholarship. 

History was to be based on authentic ‘"documents,” to tell the 
3tory of the past objectively, to eschew miracles, and to be 

natural.” Such, at any rate, were the ideals of the new “sci- 
entific” historians, and some historians of the era went farther 
than any of their predecessors toward the realization of these 
ideals.^ 

Mabillon (1632-1707), a French Benedictine monk and a 
scholar of vast erudition, spent a long and illustrious life in 
the study of historical documents and in the formula- Mabillon 
tion of scientific principles and rules for the study of 
historical documents by others. Mabillon’s work gave tion of ^ 

SL marked stimulus to scholarly historical research. 

It also gave a special incentive to the systematic collecting' and 
critical editing of historical documents. The congregation of 
Benedictine monks to which Mabillon belonged — the Congre- 
gation of St. Maur — began in 1733 the publication of a monu- 
mental collection of “sources” of French history, and at about 
the same time a similar enterprise was undertaken for ancient 
and medieval Italy by a scholarly Italian priest, Muratori 
(1672-1750). 

Simultaneously, there was a noteworthy growth of libraries for 
the housing of historical materials. Long established libraries 
were now greatly enlarged*. The Vatican library was e)q)anded 

‘ For forerunners of “ scientific ” critical history, see above, pp. 104-105. i.^i. 
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by a series of eighteenth-century popes. The number ot manu- 
scripts and volumes in the Laurentian library at Florence and 
in the Ambrosian library at Milan was doubled in 
the eighteenth century. The royal Prussian librar}\ 
founded in i66i, was reorganized and tripled in size 
at the end of the seventeenth century. The Royal French 
library (now the Biblioth^ue Nationale) was richly endowed 
by Colbert and Louis XIV, and its present building was erected 
early in the eighteenth century. The British Museum was 
founded in 1753. 

In the meantime, Vico (1668-1744), an Italian professor, was 
introducing a new critical attitude in narrative history. He was 
Vico and almost the first to subject the sources of ancient Greek 
Critical and Roman history to searching criticism and to con- 
History many of their accounts were unreliable. He 

was likewise almost the first to describe political institutions 
and works of art as products of changing environment and cir- 
cumstance. Vico’s attitude was adopted by Montesquieu (1689- 
1755), the French political philosopher, who, in his famous 
Spirit of the Laws, traced an historical evolution of political 
ideas and practices and based it on differing environments, 
particularly on differing climates. Vico’s attitude was also ex- 
emplified, to a certain extent, by Winckelmann (1717-1768), 
a German who lived long at Rome in the service of several 
cardinals and whose researches into the history of Greek art 
have earned him the title of ‘‘founder of scientific archaeology.” 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that Winckelmann published the 
first treatise on the excavated archaeological treasures at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum (1762). 

The newer historical tendencies were extolled and forwarded 
by Herder (1744-1803), a German Lutheran pastor, who served 
Herder many years as court-preacher to the duke of Saxe- 

and the Weimar, and who, like many other intellectuals in the 
Age of Enlightenment, was half pietist and half deist. 
Herder was not a “scientific” historian himself; he 
neither collected “documents” nor wrote detailed critical narra- 
tives. But he made many earnest and influential pleas for the 
scientific study of man’s past, and in his Ideas on the Philosophy 
of History he indicated what in his bpinion should be the goal 
and method of the “new history.” History should be “a pure 
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natural history of human powers, actions, and propensities, as 
modified by time and place.” It should be genetic, explaining 
how the human race has evolved from earliest times to the pres- 
ent. It should be national, showing how various tribes and 
nationalities have been differentiated and what contributions 
they have respectively made to world civilization. It should be 
cultural, dealing not so much with politics and war as with so- 
ciety, art, and thought. Above all, it should be humanitarian, 
promoting a real understanding and appreciation of human 
nature and therefore promoting a wide new range of social sci- 
ence — anthropology, archaeology, philology, and comparative re- 
ligion. Herder provided a prospectus for the development of 
social science not alone in his age, but in ours also. 

In the eighteenth century — at the height of the “Enlighten- 
ment” — history reflected the scepticism, the rationalism, and 
the deism (or atheism) of contemporary philosophy. Ration- 

There was a pronounced tendency to belittle the 

. , ,, f • 1 1 . • ,» 1 History: 

middle age as an “age of faith and superstition and Gibbon 

at the same time to expatiate on the “enlightenment ” Hume 
of classical pagan Rome as well as on that of the modern “age of 
reason.” The greatest and most typical history of the eighteenth 
century was the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire by Edward 
Gibbon (1737-1794), a well-to-do English gentleman, who, like 
Bayle before him, had been converted to Catholicism, recon- 
verted to Protestantism, and eventually drawn into complete 
agnosticism. With devastating rhetoric and mordant wit. Gibbon 
contrasted pagan “civilization” with Christian “barbarism” 
and attributed the fall of Rome to the triumph of Christianity. 
Another important historical work of the century was the History 
of England by David Hume (1711-1776), the Scottish materialist 
philosopher; it dealt with modern Britain in a partisan manner 
at once pro-Tory and pro-deist and was none too accurate, but 
it was the first attempt to introduce the social and literary 
aspects of a nation’s life as only second in importance to its 
political fortunes, and the first modern historical writing in an 
animated yet refined and polished style. 

The histories of Hume and Gibbon enjoyed large sales and great 
popularity. But even more popular — and certainly more super- 
ficial — ^were the historical writings of Voltaire, especially his Age 
of Louis XIV and his Life of Charles XII (of Sweden), and the 
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Scries of histories which emanated from the pen of Raynal (1713- 
1796), a French ex-priest and close friend of Diderot and Holbach. 
Popolar Raynal’s histories were far from scholarly, but they 
were widely read because their subjects were timely 
•nd and their contents were “philosophical.” Raynal’s 

Raynal History of the Statholderate and History of the Parlia- 

ment of England were political tracts, contrasting the reason- 
ableness of Dutch and English “liberty” with the irrationality 
of French “despotism,” and his more famous Philosophical 
and Political History of European Commerce and Establishments 
in the two Indies catered to the current prejudices of “enlight- 
ened” Europeans in favor of the “noble savages” of America 
and the “noble sages” of Asia. 

The very great popularity of such histories as those of Raynal 
and Voltaire was striking proof that the general run of eighteenth- 
scepticism century intellectuals were much more interested in 
concerning contemporary philosophy than in past facts. Here, 
indeed, is a clue to one of the most significant aspects 
of the development of social science in the seventeenth and 
dghteenth centuries. Despite advance in historical methods and 
historical ideals, in the collection of historical materials, and in 
the production of such a brilliant historical narrative as Gibbon’s, 
the Age of Enlightenment was curiously unhistorical. Intel- 
lectuals, especially of the eighteenth century, were certain that 
their own age was vastly more “enlightened” than any other 
and consequently that they could derive little or no profit from 
the study of earlier ages (except possibly the pagan age of Rome 
and Greece), and they were too convinced of the infallible guid- 
ance of their own reason to perceive any utility in past experi- 
ence or tradition. Being “enlightened,” they wished to free 
themselves from “superstition,” and to them the record of the 
past seemed to be mainly a record of ignorance and superstition. 
Being free from “superstition,” they felt themselves free to 
evolve, not from history, but from their own inner consciousness 
(“reason,” they termed it), the true knowledge of human nature, 
the real “social science.” Wherefore most eighteenth-century 
intellectuals were contemptuous of man’s past and intent only 
upon his present and futime. 
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What is the most rational form of political government for 
man? That was the question, next to the question of how re- 
ligion may be rationalized, which aroused the greatest 
interest among the philosophers of the Enlightenment PoUtical 
and elicited the largest number of answers. The ques- 
tion was raised in practical and forceful ways by the British 
political revolutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and some of the most impressive (and partisan) answers were 
supplied by Englishmen. The answers were not limited to Eng- 
lishmen, however. For, with the success of the British revolu- 
tions, English political philosophy inspired a vast deal of political 
discusaon and criticism on the Continent, particularly in 
France. 

At the outset, attempts were made to show that the prevalent 
practice of absolute divine-right monarchy was based on prin- 
dples of sound philosophy. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century King James I of England argued the case chiefly from 
the Bible, and so likewise did the French Bishop Bossuet 
in the second half of that century. ‘ Another kind of argument, 
and one more in keeping with the dictates of the new social 
science, was advanced by Hobbes, the English materialist, in 
his famous Leviathan (1651). Hobbes, quite sceptical 
of the Bible and of any supernatural religion, justified ^bSes 
absolutist monarchy on the ground that it is the 
most rational means of dealing with human nature. Man, ac- 
cording to Hobbes, is by nature an unsocial animal, guided 
solely by selfishness, and instinctively hostile to every other man. 
But, in order to overcome the hostility of others and to achieve 
his own selfish ends in peace, man has naturally entered into a 
“ social contract” with Ids prince, whereby the absolutist political 
state is established with supreme authority in all matters, in- 
cluding control of religion and individual conscience. Such a 
social contract, once made, is forever binding; to break it would 
remove the one effective check on civil war, barbarism, and 
anarchy. 

^ SO) too, did two Jesuits, the Flemish Lessius (1621) and the Italian Scribani 
(1624). 
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Hobbes set forth his political philosophy as a protest against 
the Puritan Revolution, the execution of King Charles I, and 
the attendant civil war in England. In its immediate purposes, 
it was a failure; it was too royalist to appeal to the parliamentary 
party or to Cromwell, and it was too irreligious to attract either 
Anglicans or Dissenters. Indirectly, however, it was very in- 
fluential. It centred attention on the need of a strong, authori- 
tative state. It set the fashion for ^'rational” speculation about 
government. It helped to strengthen the idea that the church 
should be subordinate to the state. Most important, it provoked 
lively debate and stimulated special interest in the “social 
contract.” 

“Social contract” found favor with certain advocates of the 
parliamentary and puritan cause in England. John Lilburne 
The “Lev ^ radical Puritan and a leader of the 

ellers” group known as “Levellers,” declared that men are 
MUton^ free and equal by nature, that they create government 
by social contract in order to preserve their natural 
rights of freedom and equality, and that whenever these rights 
are impaired they may revise their contract and create a new 
government. John Milton (1608-1674), in numberless pamphlets 
of majestic prose, argued that liberty is the real badge of natural 
man and the true goal of society and the state, that liberty is 
best assured by rational self-government, and that the rational 
state should guaranty to its citizens free worship,^ free speech, 
free marriage and divorce, freedom from custom. Milton set 
forth in 1641 the ideal of “a free church in a free state” and in 
his celebrated AreopagiHca he pleaded for the abolition of press 
censorship. 

Of greater immediate influence was John Locke (1632-1704), 
who provided the reasoned platform and apology for the “Glo* 
rious ” Revolution of 1689. His principal political writ- 
Zo^e — the Two Treatises on Government — were intended 

“to establish the throne of our great restorer, the 
present king William III, to make good his title in the consent 
of the people.” Locke contended that all men possess natural 
rights of life, liberty, and property; that for the protection of 
these rights people create governments; and that if a government 

' Except for Catholics. Milton, earnest Puritan that he was was not an advocate 
of complete religious toleration 
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fails to fulfill its task, the people may logically assert the equally 
natural right of revolution, the right to overthrow the govern- 
ment. In other words, the people are the real sovereign, the 
true power behind the throne. Never before had the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty been urged with quite such cogency,^ 
and from the central doctrine Locke deduced, further, two 
important principles. First, since the ‘‘people’' is simply a col- 
lection of individuals having equal rights, political decisions 
should rest with the majority of individuals. Second, since the 
purpose of government is to protect individual liberty, the gov- 
ernment should not interfere with the religious convictions of its 
citizens. Here, however, Locke was not so thoroughgoing as 
might be imagined. He argued against the toleration of atheists, 
because without a belief in God they could not be depended 
upon to respect social obligations, and he argued, too, against 
the toleration of Catholics on the ground of their allegiance to a 
foreign sovereign. 

Locke’s political philosophy became exceedingly popular. In 
England it was accepted as justifying the newer political develop- 
ments — the limited (as opposed to absolute) monarchy, the as- 
cendancy of parliament (representative of the “people,” in theory 
if not in fact), and the rise of cabinet government. In America 
it provided an arsenal of arguments for the Patriots” in their 
revolt against king and parliament; its principles bulked large 
in the Declaration of Independence of 1776 and in the United 
States Constitution of 1787. In the meantime, it influenced a 
number of writers on the Continent of Europe. 

Spinoza, the distinguished Jewish philosopher of the Nether- 
lands, was personally acquainted with Locke and, while endorsing 
Hobbes’s rather gloomy view of man’s natural condi- 
tion and propensities, was led to adopt Locke’s version spi^oza 
of the social contract. Like Locke, Spinoza held that 
the primary function of the state is to secure the good of its mem- 
bers and that this can be secured only by full recognition of in- 
dividual liberties. 

French writers of the eighteenth century were particularly 
influenced not only by Locke’s political philosophy but also by 

^ Similar doctrines had been urged by Cardinal Bellarmine (1542-1621) and by 
two Spanish Jesuits, Mariana (1536-1624) and Suarez (1548-1617), and likewise 
by Grotius (1583-1645) and Pufendorf (1632-1694). 
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the curious contrasts which they perceived between the govern- 
ment of his country and that of their own. England had a “con- 
stitution,” and France lacked one. England’s king 
was limited, while France’s was absolute, and arbi- 
Philos- trary. In England parliament was powerful and per- 
meance sonal freedom was guarantied and respected, while in 
France there was no effective participation of the 
people in government and there were no safeguards of individual 
liberty. That the English government was more “ rational ” than 
the French, that it was more in harmony with the principles of 
sound political science, seemed to be demonstrated in the pro- 
tracted series of wars which raged between England and France 
from 1689 to 1763: autocratic France was uniformly vanquished 
and “liberal” England was uniformly victorious. 

We have already noticed how Voltaire as a young man spent 
several years in England and how he wrote of English institutions 
and customs. Voltaire was not unique in his admiration of Eng- 
land. Most French intellectuals of the time were prone to wax 
enthusiastic about the constitution, the liberties, the practical 
political philosophy, of their island neighbors. 

The greatest of these was undoubtedly Montesquieu (1689- 
1755), a lawyer and nobleman, a student of natural science, and 
an admirer of Isaac Newton and John Locke. In his 
quieu*^ -Persian Letters, and more especially in his masterpiece. 
The Spirit of the Laws (1748), Montesquieu proved 
himself one of the most original and brilliant political scientists 
that the world has ever produced. Unlike most contemporary 
philosophers of the Age of Enlightenment (including Hobbes 
and Locke), he did not think that political science should depend 
on pure logic or that it should be based on an hypothetical “state 
of nature” or an imaginary “social contract.” Rather he under- 
took to show, from a critical study of human history, that there 
is no one perfect system of government for all nations but that 
political institutions and laws are extremely complicated and, 
to be successful, must be adapted to the peculiarities of particular 
climates and peoples. Montesquieu embodied in his masterpiece, 
it is true, a flattering description of the British constitution, its 
checks and balances, and its separation of powers among execu- 
tive, legislature, and judiciary, all cooperating to produce a lib- 
erty consonant with British environment and British genius. 
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And this none too accurate description tended to obscure the 
main thesis of Montesquieu, while enlisting the authority of his 
name in support of those persons in France and America who 
were seeking to pattern their respective governments after 
British models. 

Outside of his eulogy of British politics, Montesquieu was 
less famous in his own day than in ours. His method was too his- 
torical and his findings were not sufficiently simple. It was left 
for a younger Frenchman to catch the imagination of the host 
of eighteenth-century intellectuals and would-be intellectuals 
with a political philosophy at once extremely simple and quite 
revolutionary. This Frenchman, or French Swiss — he was born 
at Geneva, — was hailed as the political philosopher. He was Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778). 

Rousseau was a maladjusted person. He was everything he 
should not have been. He was a failure as footman, as servant, 
as tutor, as secretary, as music copier, as lace maker, 

He wandered in Geneva, Turin, Paris, Vienna, London. Jacques 
His immorality was notorious, and his children he put ®“sseau 
in a foundling asylum. He was dishonest, discontented, and, in 
his last years, demented. 

Vet this man, who knew so little how to order his own life, 
exercised an amazing influence over the lives of others. Sordid 
as was his career, the man himself was not without beautiful and 
generous impulses. He loved nature in an age when many other 
men merely studied nature. He liked to look at the clear blue 
sky, or to admire the soft green fields and shapely trees, and he 
was not ashamed to confess it. The philosophers who were prais- 
ing the intellect were inclined to scorn the emotions; Rousseau 
reminded the eighteenth century that after all it may be as 
sane to enjoy a sunset as to solve a problem in algebra. Rousseau 
possessed the soul of a poet. He was a pioneer of romanticism.^ 

In a romantic way Rosseau was interested in nature, not merely 
in natural scenery but also in natural man. To him, natural man 
was not the dangerous selfish brute imagined by Hobbes and 
many other philosophers, but a trustful and virtuous being— a 
truly ‘‘noble savage.” Rousseau never had personal experience 
with North American Indians or South Sea Islanders, but he 
was sure that just such “noble savages” were living specimens 

‘ On romanticism, see below, pp. 565-566, 570-572, 734-751. 
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of a genus of ‘^natural men ’’ who had been the progenitors of all 
civilized nations. In his first significant essay, the Discourse on 
Arts and Sciences (1749), he contrasted the naturalness and in- 
herent goodness of primitive men with the artificiality and ac- 
quired wickedness of civilized men, and pictured the delights 
which would attend the overthrow of “civilization’’ and the 
return to “nature.” All men would be free and equal; nobody 
would claim to own the land which God had given to all; there 
would be no wars to kill, no taxes to oppress, no laws to restrict 
liberty, and no philosophers to deceive the people. 

It was all quite appealing to a generation which was under- 
going an intellectual revolution and which was cramped by out- 
worn political institutions and social customs. Rousseau became 
immediately famous, and he followed up his first success with a 
second. In the essay on the Origin of Inequality among Men 
(1753), he sought to show how vanity, greed, and selfishness had 
found lodgement in the hearts of “simple savages,” how the 
strongest had fenced off plots of land for themselves and forced 
the weak to acknowledge the right of private property. This, he 
maintained, was the real origin of inequality among men, of the 
tyranny of the strong over the weak; and this right of private 
property, “for the profit of a few ambitious men,” had subjected 
all the human race “to labor, servitude, and misery.” 

There was little “science” in Rousseau’s theorizing about 
inequality, but there was some captivating novelty about it. 
Not even novelty characterized his famous pamphlet on political 
philosophy, the Social Contract (1761). In this pamphlet his 
thesis was essentially Locke’s, that all governments exercise their 
powers in last analysis by virtue of a contract which men in a 
state of nature have voluntarily made with one another and 
which they may change at will. But Rousseau’s Social Contract 
had tremendous vogue. Men’s minds were better prepared to re- 
ceive the doctrine of popular sovereignty from Rousseau in 1761 
than from Locke in 1691. Moreover, Rousseau’s version of popu- 
lar sovereignty was more romantic, more clear-cut, more incisive, 
and more richly stocked with memorable catch-words. Rousseau 
was soon acclaimed, or denounced, as the father of modern de- 
mocracy and republicanism. 

Rousseau’s constant cry, “Back to nature,” had still another 
significant aspect. In a romantic novel, £.mile (1762), he coun- 
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selled a revolution in education. He said that children should 
be allowed to follow their natural inclinations, instead of being 
driven to artificial studies which they detested and which cor- 
rupted them. They should learn practical, useful things, not 
Latin and Greek. ‘‘Let them learn what they must do when they 
are men, and not what they must forget.’’ 

It is hard to fix limits to Rousseau’s influence. True, he was 
condemned by many an earnest Christian and was denounced by 
such a rationalist and sceptic as Voltaire. But his fol- influence 
lowers were numerous, both among the upper classes of 
and especially among the bourgeoisie. '"Back to na- ^®^sseau 
ture ” speedily became a fad of the day, and the stilted courtiers at 
Versailles pretended to like ‘‘nature.” Queen Marie Antoinette 
built herself a little farm-house and played the r61e of dairy-maid; 
her ladies-in-waiting took to fishing in the outdoor pools. And it 
was not alone the rattle-brained who fell under the spell of Rous- 
seau. David Hume was fond of him and befriended him. Thomas 
Paine admired him and was indebted to him for a large part of 
the political philosophy of Common Sense. Herder fairly wor- 
.shipped him. Kant appropriated many of his ideas, and, after 
clothing them in idealistic garb, spread them throughout Ger- 
many. In France thousands of “enlightened” townsfolk were 
very shortly to precipitate a political, social, and religious revo- 
lution — the great French Revolution — of which the chief motifs 
were to be Rousseau’s: liberty, equality, fraternity; popular 
sovereignty; democracy; the republic of virtue; the outlawry of 
aristocrats and plutocrats, of privilege and priestcraft. From the 
standpoint of the “old regime,” France and most of Europe were 
to become demented, like Rousseau. 

Rousseau was more romanticist than rationalist, but in com- 
mon with all the other political philosophers of the age, from 
Hobbes to Kant, his object was to construct a system of govern- 
ment which, independent of religion, tradition, or external au- 
thority, should be based on knowledge of society and should serve 
the interests of society. In other words, the object was to make 
of politics a social science. 

A similar object was pursued in respect of legal studies. 
Montesquieu not only wished to put political philosophy on a 
“scientific” foundation, but his Spirit of the Laws represented 
the first serious atteinpt at an objective and comparative study of 
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the legal systems of various countries. Sir William Blackstone 
(1723-1780) devoted many years as professor at Oxford to re- 
Jurispru- search and lecturing on the English legal system. In 
denceasa his Commentaries (1765), a literary masterpiece and 
Science esteemed the classic handbook for the study of 

English law, he maintained that the law of England could be 
ascertained as scientifically as the law of gravitation or any 
Beccaria other law of nature. Beccaria (1738-1794), an Italian 
nobleman and professor of law and economics at Milan, 
was the father of modern penology; in 1761 he published a famous 
treatise. On Crimes and Punishments^ which passed through six 
editions in eighteen months and was translated into twenty 
European languages. He urged, on “scientific” grounds, the 
prevention, rather than the punishment, of crime, and prompt- 
ness in punishment where punishment was inevitable. Above 
all, Beccaria condemned such common current practices as con- 
fiscation, capital punishment, and torture. 

Of all the “scientific” jurists of the eighteenth century, the 
most interesting was Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832). Bentham 
came of a well-to-do family of London lawyers, re- 
spectably Tory in politics. He was properly educated 
at Oxford and duly admitted to the bar. From a con- 
ventional career he was saved, however, by the fact that he 
had a tough mind in a peculiarly weak body. Delicate, al- 
most a dwarf, highly nervous and sensitive, he was a mental 
prodigy in boyhood, and, much stranger, he continued to be 
a mental prodigy during a life which extended well into the 
nineteenth century. In these circumstances, Bentham could 
afford to neglect the practice of law, which was distasteful to 
him, and to study and write about it, which he did with gusto 
and at length — in typically eighteenth-century style. 

Underlying all the writings of Bentham, all his researches in 
law as well as his multitudinous excursions into politics, eco- 
nomics, ethics, and religion, was a special philosophy, which 
has been defined as “utilitarianism.” It was the idea that every 
individual deed should be judged by its utility in promoting 
the happiness, which is the “good” or the “enlightened interest,” 
of the doer. This idea might appear to be thoroughly selfish, and 
Bentham frankly admitted that it was. But he argued that each 
man, in serving his own interests and therefore in assuring his 
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own happiness, will necessarily serve the best interests of his 
fellows and promote their greatest happiness. For, whatever 
acts to make one’s fellows unhappy is bound eventually to react 
on one’s self in the same manner. Hence, accordingly to utilita- 
rianism, the aim of social science should be to promote the 
greatest happiness of individuals — ‘"the greatest good of the 
greatest number.” ^ And self-interest, Bentham was at pains to 
point out in true eighteenth-century manner, must be ‘‘enlight- 
ened” self-interest. 

The first fruits of Bentham’s studies, the Fragment on Govern- 
ment ^ appeared in 1776, the year of the American declaration of 
independence. It was mainly an attack upon Blackstone’s praises 
of the British constitution and a plea for the reform of political 
institutions to the end that they might be more rational and 
more conducive to popular happiness. Then, after several years’ 
cogitation in his singular secluded home, Bentham brought out 
in 1789 an even more impressive and celebrated volume, his 
Principles of Morals and Legislation, in which he insisted that 
the object of all legislation must be “the greatest good of the 
greatest number.” He expressed immense admiration for the 
newly established government and laws of the United States 
and eagerly besought his own countrymen to imitate the over- 
seas experiments and to adopt a simple written constitution 
and a logical code of laws. Thenceforth Bentham expended 
much time and effort on the drafting of “reasonable” constitu- 
tions and codes for England not only, but, being a good human- 
itarian and having a most comprehensive mind, for the whole 
universe likewise. Jeremy Bentham was a persistent advocate of 
“reform,” at once logical and utilitarian. He was an outstanding 
pioneer of modern individualism, liberalism, and radicalism. 

It was not surprising, in the new age of social spjeculation, 
when international trade was expanding, financial profits were 
accruing, capitalism was growing by leaps and bounds, Rational 
and an agricultural revolution was taking place, ^ that Economic 
a goodly number of “enlightened” persons should 
have sought rational explanations of economic phenomena and 

' This famous phrase, which has long served as an epitome of Bentham’s utilitari- 
anism, was used by Beccaria in the preface to his treatise On Crimes and Punish' 
ments (1761). The idea was older than Beccaria. 

^ See above, pp. 465-469. 
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that economics should have taken its place, with politics, penology, 
and history, among the social sciences. 

The dominant economic practice of the seventeenth century 
was mercantilism, the meaning and significance of which have 
already been indicated.^ It may here be recalled that 
mercantilism was exemplified by the Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Dutch governments of the time, by the 
economic policies pursued in France by Richelieu and especially 
by Colbert, and by the navigation laws and other trade regula- 
tions enacted in England under Cromwell and Charles II. It 
may also be remarked that mercantilism was expounded and 
defended, in more or less scientific manner, by a group of seven- 
teenth-century writers, such as the Italian Serra (1613), the 
Frenchman Montchr^tien (1615), and the Englishman Thomas 
Mun (1571-1641). These were the first modern “economists.” 
Mun, in particular, a London merchant and official of the English 
East India Company, wrote a Discourse on England's Treasure by 
Forraigne Trade ^ which, published posthumously in 1664, was a 
dosely reasoned and seemingly authoritative exposition of the 
principle of the balance of trade and of the economic advantages 
which would accrue to the nation whose exports exceeded its 
imports and whose wealth in precious metals was ever increasing. 

Simultaneously, the science ot statistics originated. The 
father of this indispensable tool for the modern social sciences. 
Statistics especially for economics, was John Graunt (1620- 
1674), a Cockney haberdasher who rose to wealth and 
influence in London and who, as a pastime, busied himself with 
collecting statistics of deaths from various causes and reporting 
them in a volume of Observations (1662), which won him election 
to the Royal Society. What had been a pastime to Graunt was 
soon developed into a profession by William Petty (1623-1687), 
a well-to-do Englishman who was educated in France and the 
Netherlands and who conducted for King Charles II elaborate 
statistical surveys of Ireland and parts of England. Petty was 
not only a pioneer in the science of comparative statistics. He 
was one of the first to break away from mercantilist ideas and 
to suggest, in his Treatise of Taxes, that the price of a commodity 
depends, not on governmental regulation, but on the amount 
of labor requisite for its production. 

* See above, pp. 92-93. 
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In the eighteenth century, with the advance of economic 
science, mercantilism appeared less and less reasonable. Bee- 
caria, professor of economics as well as of law, ^ attacked 
mercantilism, insisted on the labor basis of capital. Economic 
and expounded ‘^laws” of the relation between the 3^^®* 
growth of population and subsistence. More influen- and^ST 
tial than Beccaria, however, was Frangois Quesnay 
(1694-1774), a bourgeois physician at the court of 
Louis XV of France. Quesnay was sure that he had discovered 
a “law” of the circulation of wealth as natural and as binding 
in economics as Harvey^s law of the circulation of the blood in 
human physiology, and that, tested by his “law,” mercantilism 
was erroneous and injurious. He was a solemn, cocksure person, 
and perhaps because of these qualities he acquired the reputation 
of being a great scientist. He became the centre of a group of 
scholars and publicists who mth subline self-confidence styled 
themselves ^'the economists” and who are known in history as 
the “Physiocrats.” ^ Quesnay and the Physiocrats taught that 
a nation’s wealth comes from farming and mining; that manu- 
iacturers and traders do not create wealth, but merely transform 
or exchange it; and consequently that governmental restrictions 
on trade and manufacturing are unnatural and are bound to 
react against the highest economic interests, which are those of 
agriculture.^ Laissez-faire'^ — “Let them do as they will” — 

became the slogan of the new economic liberty espoused by 
Quesnay and his disciples. 

It remained for a Scot, Adam Smith (1723-1790), to produce 
the great classic of eighteenth-century political economy. Smith 
was quite in harmony with the philosophic spirit of his age, 
with its “natural rights,” “natural religion,” and “natural 

‘ Beccaria was the second person to occupy a special university chair of eco- 
nomics — at Milan (1768). The first was Genovesi — at Salerno (1754). Genovesi 
was an exponent of mercantilism. 

* Prominent among their number were Dupont de Nemours, a nobleman and 
ancestor of the American Du Fonts; Baudeau, an “enlightened” priest; and the 
Comte de Mirabeau, father of the French Revolutionary leader. Turgot (1727- 
1781), the French statesman, accepted much of the Physiocratic doctrine. 

* It should be borne in mind that Quesnay and the Physiocrats did their work 
at the very time when the agricultural revolution was occurring in Great Britain 
(see above, pp. 465-469), when agricultural betterment was the special concern 
of all the “enlightened” despots on the Continent (see above, p. 347), and when 
Rousseau was preaching the blessedness of simple agricultural life. 
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laws’"; and as professor of “moral philosophy” in the university 
of Glasgow he became absorbed in quest of the natural laws by 
which a nation might increase its wealth. In his 
SmIS quest he was aided by a sojourn in France and by per- 
sonal association with Quesnay and the Physiocrats, 
but the findings in his classic, The Wealth of Nations (1776), while 
embodying a good deal of the Physiocratic doctrine, were far more 
inductive in method, far richer in content, and far more convinc- 
ing in argument. Smith had a fairly clear idea of the intricacies of 
economic phenomena. He skillfully contended that neither com- 
merce nor agriculture, but only labor, is the source of wealth. 
He eloquently pleaded for an economical division of labor. And 
more effectively than any of his predecessors he urged that each 
man, each employer of labor, each seller of merchandise should 
follow his own economic interests without let or hindrance on 
the part of the state, for in so doing he is “led by an invisible 
hand” to promote the good of the whole nation. Let the 
government abolish all monopolies, all restrictions on trade, 
all burdens on industry. Laissez-faire! Such, according to 
Adam Smith, was the ideal toward which sound social science 
pointed. 

“Social science” was enriched in the eighteenth century not 
only by masterful work in the fields of economics, politics, and 
history, but also by a remarkable increase of geograph- 
Ge^o^j^hy knowledge and its utilization for the charting of 
certain novel fields of scholarly enterprise. By the 
eighteenth century there was a multitude of writings by Euro- 
pean explorers, missionaries, traders, and travellers on the lan- 
guages, religions, and customs of the most diverse peoples on 
the earth’s surface: Hindus, Malays, Chinese, Paraguayans, 
Mexicans, Iroquois, Esquimaux. Captain Cook’s voyages in 
the Pacific and to Australia served to give the voracious read- 
ing public of Europe especially interesting information about 
the most remote and last-known habitable parts of the 
world. ^ 

From this marked access of geographical knowledge (some of 
it pretty superficial and inaccurate) came an impetus to the 
comparative study of peoples. This was exemplified in the work 
of Montesquieu and particularly in the eloquent and oft-re- 

^ Od Captain Cook, see above, pp. 4 Iq~420> 
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peated pleas of Herder that the time had come for first-rate 
scholars to undertake scientific descriptions of the ‘‘physiognomy 
of languages’’ and the “physiognomy of races.” What Herder 
meant by such “physiognomies” was what we to-day call 
“philology” and “anthropology.” 

The main scientific development of philology and anthropology 
was to be an achievement of the nineteenth century, but the 
origin of these newer social sciences was in the eight- . \ 
eenth century, at the height of the “Enlightenment.” 

In the field of philology, there appeared a profusion of 
dictionaries and grammars and a variety of comparative studies. 
The French Academy, founded by Richelieu in 1635, brought 
out the first edition of its famous French dictionary in 1694. The 
Royal Academy at Madrid began a Spanish dictionary in 1726 
and published a Spanish grammar in 1771. Samuel Johnson 
completed his monumental English dictionary in 1755. J. C. 
Adelung produced a great German dictionary between 1774 and 
1786. Sir William Jones (1746-1794), one of the first scientific 
students of comparative philology, did significant work in the 
1770’s in Arabic, Hebrew, and Persian, and, becoming a judge 
of the supreme court at Calcutta under the English East India 
Company in 1783, he busied himself during his last years with 
Sanskrit studies. It was Jones who first pointed out certain 
similarities of Sanskrit, in construction and root-vocabulary, to 
Latin, Greek, and German, and thereby provided the starting- 
point for later fruitful investigation of the “Aryan” or “Indo- 
European” languages and peoples.^ 

One of the first “scientific” anthropologists was J. F. Blumen- 
bach (1752-1840), a German physician who wrote extensively 
on physiology and at the same time devoted much scientific 
thought to the classification of human races. The Anthro- 
racial classification which Blumenbach adopted (1787) 
was based on differences in skin color and cranial features. It 
recognized five fundamental “races”: Caucasian, or white; 
Mongolian, or yellow; Malay, or brown; Negro, or black; and 
American, or red. It was widely accepted and long remained a 
central thesis of anthropological study. 

One conspicuous aspect of eighteenth-century thought was 

^In 1799 Gyarmathi showed similarly that Mag3rar was related to Fiimish, 
thereby stimulating the study of the "Turanian** languages and peoples. 
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humanitarianism, an absorbing interest in humanity at large 
Humani- and a firm conviction that its lot could and should 
toi^ism be bettered. Humanitarian, as well as ‘‘scientific,” 
“Enlight- motives prompted many a social scientist, and the 
enment ” eighteenth-century development of social science was 
closely related to the growing vogue of humanitarianism. 

Humanitarianism took many forms. It was evidenced in the 
widespread demand for “reform” — reform of society as preached 
The De- Rousseau, reform of economics as advocated by 

mand for Adam Smith, reform of laws as demanded by Beccaria 
Reform Bentham, reform of ethics as sponsored by Kant, 

reform of religion as urged by Voltaire and the deists or by 
Wesley and the pietists. All such reform, it was contended, 
would make for human liberty, for human health and wealth, 
for human perfection. Indeed, it was assumed that the study of 
man, his individual and social characteristics, would but prove 
how perfectible man is; how, if freed from the trammels of 
the past and reliant only on his own reason, he would create a 
social, political, economic, ethical, and religious paradise on 
earth and would create it very soon. Humanitarianism involved 
optimism. And the optimistic humanitarian social scientists of 
the eighteenth century, starting with Alexander Pope’s lines 


“ Know then thyself ; presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man,” 


went on to inspire in 1776 the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and Bentham’s 
Fragment on Government. The gloomy misgivings of a seventeenth- 
century Hobbes about human nature were quite dispelled by the 
growing faith in human nature which in 1789 the “enlightened” 
revolutionaries of France expressed in their Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen. 

Humanitarianism was evidenced, somewhat more specifically, 
in the gathering momentum of movements for a more humane 
Demand treatment of criminals, for the abolition of negro 
for Penal slavery, for popular education, and for international 
Reform peace. The more humane treatment of criminals was 
urged, as we have seen, by Beccaria and Bentham, It was es- 
poused by a host of eighteenth-century intellectuals, including 
the “enlightened” despots of the age. It bore fruit not only in 
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the growth of religious toleration but also, more gradually, in the 
lessening of capital punishments, in the waning of torture, and 
in the improvement of prison conditions. 

Negro slavery, which had seemed in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries an economic necessity for Europeans in the 
New World, ^ was now assailed on religious and human- Demand 
itarian grounds. Quakers in Pennsylvania protested 
in 1696 against the slave trade; English Quakers in Negro 
1727 declared it to be not a commendable or allowed ’’ Slavery 
practice, and in 1761 they forbade their members to engage in it. 
In America a society for the abolition of slavery was founded 
at Philadelphia in 1774 by an ‘‘enlightened” physician, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush; and many “enlightened” fathers of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, such as Washington and Jefferson, while owning 
slaves themselves, expressed antipathy to the institution of 
slavery and hope that it would soon disappear.^ In England, 
an Essay on the Slavery and Commerce of the Human Species by 
a certain Thomas Clarkson, published in 1786, attracted wide 
attention and led in the following year to the formation of an 
active anti-slavery committee under the able leadership of 
William Wilberforce (1759-1833), an “evangelical” Anglican, 
member of Parliament, and intimate friend of William Pitt. In 
France, a “Society of Friends of the Blacks” was inaugurated 
for like purposes in 1788; it counted among its members Con- 
dorcet, Lafayette, and other intellectuals of the upper and middle 
classes. The first country actually to prohibit commerce in 
slaves was Denmark (1792). 

Humanitarian motives were likewise in back of the eighteenth- 
century movements for popular education. Such “enlightened” 
persons as Milton and Locke had already argued in 
England for what might be termed a national system for Popu- 
of popular education, and early in the eighteenth 
century several religious groups undertook the estab- 
lishment of “charity schools” for the grounding of poor children 
in elementary knowledge and “sober piety.” Such were the 
“Sunday schools” set up by Methodists and evangelical Angli- 
cans; such were the day schools founded in England by the 

‘ See above, pp. 86-87. 

* Benjamin Franklin was prominent in the humanitarian anti-slavery movement 
he became president of the Philadelphia society in 1787. 
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Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge and in France 
by Jean Baptiste de la Salle and the Catholic congregation of 
Christian Brothers. To the efforts of pious Christians was soon 
added the inspiration of humanitarian deists. Rousseau in his 
t^mile gave vogue, as we have seen, to claims of ‘^natural'’ and 
popular education. Herder gave impetus to the utilitarian 
reformation of German schools. Pestalozzi (1746-1827), a pro- 
fessional Swiss educator, gave practical demonstrations of how 
lower-class persons might interestingly and profitably be 
schooled. 

To the very end of the eighteenth century, the masses in all 
European countries remained largely illiterate. Yet, thanks to 
the influences which we have indicated, there was already a 
widespread conviction among intellectuals that schooling should 
not be a privilege of the few but a right of the many, and that 
it should be not academic or primarily religious but useful and 
“enlightening.’’ Already in the eighteenth century were im- 
planted the roots of the great national systems of education 
whose mighty fruitage in the nineteenth century has constituted 
a most conspicuous consequence of the Intellectual Revolution. 
The “enlightened” Frederick the Great of Prussia decreed in 
1763 that all children in his kingdom must attend school. The 
revolutionary Americans bestirred themselves in behalf of the 
new education. Thomas Jefferson in 1779, only three years after 
the Declaration of Independence, presented to the Virginia legis- 
lature a scheme of universal state schooling. The republican 
constitution of Massachusetts, as ratified in 1780, prescribed 
that “wisdom, and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused gen- 
erally among the body of the people, being necessary for the 
preservation of their rights and liberties, and as these depend 
on spreading the opportunities and advantages of education in 
the various parts of the country, and among the different orders 
of the people, it shall be the duty of legislatures and magistrates, 
in all future periods of this commonwealth, to cherish the in- 
terests of literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of them, 
especially the university at Cambridge, public schools and 
grammar schools in the towns.” The French revolutionaries, 
as we shall presently see, were well-nigh unanimous in support 
of the same principle; they thought themselves specially “en- 
lightened” and certainly they were markedly humanitarian. 
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Humanitarianism was exemplified likewise in the simultaneous 
development of movements for international peace. Against the 
atrocities of the religious and political wars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there was a pro- for Inter- 
nounced reaction. Against the continuing destructive- 
ness of the commercial and dynastic wars of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there were numerous pro- 
tests on the part of scholars and other ‘‘enlightened” individuals. 
Hugo Grotius, the Dutch jurist and religious liberal, penned his 
great treatise On War and Peace ^ the starting-point of modern 
international law, in the midst of the barbarities of the Thirty 
Years’ War and in the hope that the recurrence of such bar- 
barities might be prevented by an explicit statement of civilized 
usages.^ William Penn, the English Quaker, at the height of the 
War of the League of Augsburg (King William’s War) wrote 
his famous Essay towards the Present and Future Peace of Europe, 
advocating the establishment of an international court of arbi- 
tration and the substitution of judicial for military procedure 
in the settlement of international disputes. The Abbe Saint 
Pierre, a French priest and member of the French Academy, 
put forth a Project of Perpetual Peace in 1713, at the conclusion 
of the vast War of the Spanish Succession: the project, which 
envisaged a kind of permanent league of nations, appealed to a 
considerable number of humanitarians and was followed, later 
in the eighteenth century, by similar projects from the pens of 
Rousseau, Bentham, and Kant. 

Underlying the deftnite peace-projects of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were two particular concepts and programmes of action 
which, though somewhat contradictory in tendency, sprang from 
a common humanitarian impulse of the age. One was the stress- 
ing of the idea that man is a social animal not only The Cos- 
within a relatively small group but also in respect of his 
whole kind and species, that all men are brothers, and “Enlight- 
that the welfare of each is or should be the responsi- ” 

bility of all. Not since the days of the early Christians and the 
Stoical Marcus Aurelius had there been so much preaching of 
the principle of cosmopolitanism, so much decrying of narrow 
patriotism, and so much counselling of one’s fellows to transcend 
local and group loyalties and to become “citizens of the world, 

^ See above, pp. 274-275. 
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devoted to the progress and peace of humanity at large. ‘‘No 
more,” said Rousseau, ‘‘are there Frenchmen, Spaniards, Ger- 
mans, or even Englishmen; there are only Europeans. All have 
the same tastes, the same passions, the same customs.” “Love 
of country,” said Lessing, “is at best but an heroic vice, which I 
am quite content to be without.” “The world is my country,” 
said Thomas Paine, “mankind are my brothers.” Nor was such 
cosmopolitanism merely a matter of words and gestures. At the 
very time when France and England were fighting to the death in 
America and India and on the high seas, and when France was 
warring in Germany against Maria Theresa or against Frederick 
the' Great, English and French intellectuals were hobnobbing 
with one another, Voltaire and Rousseau being lionized in London 
and Gibbon and Adam Smith and Benjamin Franklin in Paris, 
and “enlightened” Germans like Frederick the Great were trying 
to be truly French in speech and thought. 

At the same time, as immediate means to the ultimate end, a 
second concept and programme of action received emphatic en- 
The Na- dorsement. It was nationalism. For many eighteenth- 
century intellectuals were nationalist as well as human- 
‘‘Enlight- itarian. They were enormously interested not only in 
enment” humanity at large but in special “primitive” manifes- 
tations of humanity, which they perceived in the savage tribes 
of America, in the strange peoples of the Orient, and also in the 
more or less fanciful aborigines of the civilized nationalities of 
Europe. Whence they fell to speculating on the similarities and 
contrasts between “peoples” or “nationalities”; and the more 
they speculated, the more they convinced themselves that na- 
tionalities are fundamental units of human society and the most 
natural agencies for effecting needful reforms and promoting 
human progress and peace. And this nationalist tendency was 
reenforced by the contemporary vogue of classicism, which, as 
one of its characteristics, pointed its devotees to the “republican 
virtue” and altruistic patriotism of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Frederick the Great at one moment could boast of his cosmo- 
politanism, and at the next moment could indite a Greek dialogue 
(in the French language) in order to show his German subjects 
why and how they should be supremely patriotic to Prussia. 
Rousseau, while affirming that all men were equal, urged each 
nationality to cherish its peculiar traditions and to strive for an 
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independent polity. Herder, one of the most enlightened and 
humanitarian men of the century, devoted the greater part of his 
voluminous writings to praise of the principle of nationality. 

Some of the new nationalism was purely cultural. But some of 
it, and from Rousseau’s time a rapidly growing proportion, was 
definitely political. This type of nationalism recognized the 

right” of national self-determination, the “right” of individuals 
to determine the sovereign state to which they would belong and 
the form of government under which they would live. It was 
argued that, if this right were fully established, not only would 
local and group loyalties be merged in a higher, more inclusive, 
and more rational loyalty to the nation, but each sovereign state, 
becoming a truly national state, would be emancipated from the 
dynastic and class bonds which had hitherto weighed upon it 
and distressed it. It would be enabled to care equally for all its 
citizens and thereby to confer inestimable benefits upon man- 
kind. To warlike rivalry among the despots would succeed a 
rivalry in good works among free nations. Nationalism, as well 
as cosmopolitanism, was to be a mark, we shall presently see, 
of the French Revolution at the close of the eighteenth century. 

5. FRUITS OF CLASSICISM AND SEEDS OF ROMANTICISM 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while revolu- 
tionary changes were occurring in natural science and philosophy 
and while the development of the social sciences was stimulating 
a variety of “reform” movements in politics and economics, one 
outstanding characteristic of the intellectual life of the survival 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries remained fairly con- of Classi- 
stant. This was classicism, the respect and veneration 
of most European intellectuals for the “classics” of ancient Rome 
and Greece. 

Elsewhere we have explained how these classics were revived 
and have pointed out what were some of the sixteenth-century 
effects of the classical revival, especially in education and in art 
and literature.^ Here we must emphasize the fact that classicism 
continued to dominate education, art, and literature throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and to characterize the 
whole “Enlightenment.” Almost every “enlightened” person 
of the newer age entertained an excessive predilection for 

^ above, ch. iii. 
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classical antiquity and, like the earlier humanists, could see no 
good in the culture of the middle ages. Oliver Goldsmith 
Contempt ascribed Dante’s reputation to his obscurity and the 
forMedie- barbarous times in which he lived. Voltaire referred 
valism Gothic art as ‘‘what unhappily remains of the 

architecture of those times.” Even Rousseau denounced the 
medieval cathedrals as “a disgrace to those who had the patience 
to build them.” 

To understand the spell which Greek and Roman antiquity 
cast over the men of the Enlightenment, it is necessary to remem- 
^ , ber that these men were the immediate successors of 

R.6SDGCl 

forClas- the “humanists,” that they were the direct heirs of 

sicalHu- the humanist movement, which was represented as 

ushering the world out of the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the middle ages and into the knowledge and reason of mod- 
ern times. If the men of the Enlightenment were reasonable and 
scientific — and they were quite sure that they were — ^it was be- 
cause the preceding humanists had taught them valuable lessons 
from pre-Christian Greece and Rome. 

There may be some difference of opinion about the value of 
so-called “classical education,” but there can be no doubt that 
Res ect intellectuals of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 

for cfas- turies had such an education. All the universities in 
cation Europe, all the secondary schools, whether conducted 
by disciples of John Calvin, Martin Luther, or Igna- 
tius Loyola, regarded the Latin and Greek classics as the very 
core of their curricula. 

Certain fruits were obvious. Anyone who aspired to be thought 
of as “enlightened” could and normally did interlard his writing 
and conversation with classical allusions. The most estimable 
speakers in the British parliament were those who most con- 
sciously modelled their discourses after Demosthenes or Cicero and 
lugged in classical phrases and elaborate metaphors reminiscent 
of Homer or Virgil. It was similar with preachers, with letter 
writers, with essayists, with scholars. Such a highly “enlightened ” 
despot as Frederick the Great indited dialogues in form and 
content as he had been taught that Plato or Socrates might 
have indited them. On the other hand, such “enlightened” 
democrats as the leaders of the American and French Revolu- 
tions were prone to display their classical training by assuming 
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Cato-like attitudes and hurling Brutus-like anathemas against 
tyrants. 

The influence of classicism upon art and literature was profound 
and abiding. Indeed, the dominant art of the seventeenth 
century and of the greater part of the eighteenth 
century was essentially a continuation of the renais- in the Art 
sance art of the sixteenth century. enteenA^" 

The word “baroque” has commonly been employed and 
to designate the classicist architecture of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Baroque architecture 
was patterned after that of ancient Rome, but it v/as far more ex- 
uberant in decoration. Its origins are traceable to such Baroque 
sixteenth-century Italian masters as Michelangelo and Architec- 
Palladio,^ and its most renowned seventeenth-century 
exponent was the Italian Bernini (1598-1680). Bernini, a native 
of Naples, lived most of his life at Rome in the service of succes- 
sive popes ^ and was equally distinguished in architec- 
ture and sculpture. He designed the colonnade and Bemim 
square in front of St. Peter's, erected the Barberini 
palace, and executed the celebrated statue of St. Theresa. 
His canopy over the high altar of St. Peter’s, with its twisted and 
floriated columns, its crown of consoles and its bronze hangings, 
is a striking example of that ornate adaptation of classical models 
which is styled “baroque.” 

Taking its rise in Italy, the baroque style soon spread widely. 
It was employed so much for Jesuit churches that it is sometimes 
called the “Jesuit” style, but it was employed for other kinds of 
churches and for palaces too. Usually in baroque churches, spa- 
cious naves are flanked by chapels or by two narrow aisles and 
supported by decorative pilasters; ornamented domes or cupolas 
are conspicuous; walls gleam with colored marbles and altars 
glisten with gilt. In baroque palaces, special importance was 
attached to the principal doorway, entrance, and stairway, but * 
much effort was expended on enriching the whole interior with 
brocades and tapestries and the splendor of metals. From palaces 
and churches, the baroque style was carried on and applied to 
theatres, colleges, tombs, and finally to vast conceptions of entire 
open squares and parks and the perspective of streets, with stair- 
ways, colonnades, and fountains. 

^ See above, pp. 112, 115. * Urban VIII, Alexander VII, and Innocent XL 
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In Spain baroque architecture, exemplified most perfectly 
perhaps by the Jesuit college and church at Salamanca, underwent 
In S ain interesting development at the hands of Churri- 

^ guera (1650-1725). Churriguera, while adhering to 
classical models, proceeded to invest his buildings with a delicate 
airy ornamentation reminiscent of medieval Gothic. The resulting 
type of baroque architecture, almost fantastically decorative — 
the so-called *‘churrigueresque” — was employed in the eight- 
eenth century for numerous churches in Spain and in Spanish 
America. 

In France, baroque was even more extensively used — for 
churches, p)alaces, castles, and ornamental parks — but it was 
In France restrained, more in keeping with classical usage. 

Famous as monuments of French baroque are the pal- 
ace of the Luxembourg, built for Queen Marie de’ Medici; the 
palace and library of Cardinal Mazarin (now the seat of the 
French Academy); the Invalides, constructed with its imposing 
dome, under the auspices of Louis XIV, as a hospice for old sol- 
diers; and especially the royal palace and gardens at Versailles, 
on the construction of which the foremost architects of the day 
were engaged.^ Two of these, N. F. Mansart (1598-1666) and 
J. H. Mansart (1646-1 708), father and son, contributed the name 
of “mansardes” to the sloping roofs with upright windows which 
they devised to interrupt the straight lines of their buildings and 
to make the top storeys more habitable. 

Rococo Later, in the eighteenth century, during the reign 

Architec- of Louis XV, French baroque assumed a freer, less 
strictly classical form. Curves were multiplied, and 
the elaborate use of delicate shell-like ornamentation earned it 
the special designation of ‘‘rococo.^’ 

Baroque was much employed in Germany, the Netherlands, 

and Poland. Especially at Vienna and in the towns of southern 

. Baroque Germany and of Poland it took a warm grandiose form, 

Architec- Qf movement in the Roman manner. In northern 

ture in 

Northern Germany and the Netherlands it was more imitative 
Europe French baroque; and Frederick the Great ^s palace of 

Sans Souci at Potsdam was a rococo echo of Louis XIV ^s palace 
at Versailles. Into Russia, baroque architecture penetrated, 
modifying the traditional Byzantine types. Peter the Great 

' See above, p. 293. 
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and his eighteenth-century successors, anxious to westernize 
and “enlighten” Russia, filled the newly founded city of St. 
Petersburg with classical domes and columns and baroque deco- 
rations.^ 

In England, an early example of similar baroque adaptation 
of classical architecture was furnished by Inigo Jones in the 
royal banqueting hall which he built at Whitehall for 
James I in 1619. Then, after a great fire had swept 
London in 1666, Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723), a distin- 
guished mathematician and classical scholar, and a book-taught 
architect, replaced many a destroyed Gothic edifice with a 
stately classical pile. Wren designed a profusion of Anglican 
churches; his masterpiece was St. PauFs cathedral, constructed 
between 1668 and 1710. Classical baroque influences were also 
apparent in the work of Vanbrugh (1666-1726), dramatist and 
courtier as well as architect; Vanbrugh’s best known buildings 
were the magnificent Corinthian mansion of Castle Howard 
and the enormous palace for the duke of Marlborough at Blen- 
heim. 

Indeed, “classical” architecture was employed throughout 
the eighteenth century not only by British noblenien for their 
country seats and town residences, but also by British capitalists 
for banks and places of business. In America, “colonial” archi- 
tecture usually displayed the simpler forms of classicism. George 
Washington’s home at Mount Vernon and the plans which he 
approved for the capital city of the United States provided the 
foundation for what is now the dominant “classical” t)q)e of the 
public architecture of the American nation. 

In Europe, several architects about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century began to react against the rococo and churriguer- 
esque developments of baroque art and to turn from 
the grandiose models of antiquity to simpler classical Classicism 
models. The inspiration was still classical, but it was 
of a severer, less ornamental, supposedly “truer” 
classicism; it involved close imitation, rather than free adapta- 
tion, of ancient monuments. Examples of this latest “pure” 
phase of classicism are the royal palace at Madrid, begun about 
1734, and particularly, in France in the last years of Louis XV 
and under Louis XVI, the palaces on the Place de la Concorde 

‘ See above, pp. 371-37^^ 
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(1755-1768), the Petit Trianon at Versailles (1762-1768), and 
SoufHot’s masterly Pantheon (1757-1780). 

As classicism dominated architecture, so a classically inspired 
elegance characterized the house furnishings and the personal 
adornments of polite society. Particularly in the 
“dassi- eighteenth century, prior to the French Revolution, 

Adorn every lady and every gentleman strove for an envi- 

ments of ronment and an appearance of studied elegance. It was 

the age of crystal chandeliers and flashing mirrors, of 
graceful mahogany furniture ^ and delicately patterned 
porcelain from Sevres or Dresden or from the Wedgwood fac- 
tories in England. It was the age of perfumes and laces and ex- 
quisite silks. It was the age when gentlemen wore curly wigs 
and silk stockings and knee breeches in sensitive pastel shades, 
when ladies appeared with towering wigs of powdered hair, with 
little patches of court plaster on cheek or forehead, with wasp 
waists and billowing skirts, with falling flounces and graceful 
high-heeled slippers. It was the age, too, when Lord Chester- 
field (1694-1773) wrote the famous Letters to his Son, explaining 
with wit and polish that essential morals are identical with ex- 
ternal graces of manner; when the rascally Italian adventurers 
Casanova (1725 -1798) and Cagliostro (1743-1795) acquired in- 
ternational fame by the very elegance of their knavery; when 
^^Beau” Brummel was becoming the prince of fops and the chum 
of George Ill’s rakish son and heir. At Versailles and at all the 
other European courts which sedulously aped Versailles, the 
courtiers who danced the minuet and who accompanied their 
graceful bows with nicely worded compliments were surely as 
devoted to what they thought was classical as any architect or 
sculptor. 

The art of painting in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was perhaps less affected by classicism than architecture and 
t<cias- sculpture. Yet classical subjects were favorites with 
sical” many a painter during the Enlightenment, and ba- 
Painting ^oque classicism was as strikingly exemplified in Ru- 
bens’s canvases as in Bernini’s tombs and altar-pieces. Rubens 

' The eighteenth century was a ** classical” period for cabinet-makers. It gave us, 
in France, the styles” of Louis XTV, Louis XV, and Louis XVI, and in England 
the “styles” of certain master craftsmen: Thomas Chippendale (1718-1779), 
Robert Adam (1728-1792), George Hepplewhite (d. 1786), and Thomas Sheraton 
(1751-1806). 
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(1577-1640), a native of the Spanish (Belgian) Netherlands 
and the most celebrated painter in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, developed his art as a profitable business, 
employing a number of student-assistants and accept- 
ing numerous commissions from such patrons as Henry IV and 
Marie de' Medici of France and James I of England. The 2,20c 
huge compositions which issued from Rubenses workshop, whether 
pagan or Christian or merely regal in subject, were quite baroque 
in manner, sensual and colorful and richly decorative. Rubens 
was the greatest of the “Flemish’’ painters. 

As Italy had been the centre of the greatest painting in the 
sixteenth century, so the Netherlands and Spain produced the 
most remarkable painters of the seventeenth century. 

Among those who in some degree were under classical Nether- 
influence — in addition to Rubens - were Van Dyck, 

Velasquez, and Murillo. Van Dyck (1599-1641), a 
Netherlander, who loved the refinement and distinction of pal- 
aces and the doublets and satin shoes of courtiers, and who lived 
in Ilngland more than in his native land, painted elegant portraits 
of Netherlandish nobles, French princes, and especially the Eng- 
lish monarchs James I and Charles I and their families. jyycii 
Velasquez (1599-1660), court painter to Philip IV Velasquez*, 
of Spain, was a master of “ realist ” portraiture. His 
Surrender of Breda f his Equestrian Portrait of Don 
Carlos, and his Maids of Honor are particularly celebrated, and 
of his numerous portraits of Philip IV twenty-six are extant. 
All his canvases are enveloped in soft light of exquisite delicacy. 
Murillo (1617-1682), at first famed for popular pictures of beggar- 
boys and other low-life subjects, became the exemplar of senti- 
mental religious devotion; his Immaculate Conception, with its 
mysterious vaporous effect, and his Saint Anthony set the style 
for religious painting in many a baroque church. 

In the eighteenth century, classical painting was chiefly ex- 
emplified in England and P'rance. In England, it was a golden 
age of portrait-painters. Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) painted 
portraits in the ‘‘grand manner,” such as Mrs, Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse and Miss Emily Potts as Thais — actresses and 
court ladies and noblewomen of the day with a grandiose 
“classical” background. Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788) 

^ See above, p. 266. 
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painted portraits in a lighter, .airier, more vivacious manner; 
his Blue Boy and his numeroils pictures of aristocratic ladies 
under their sweepmg hats bespeak the grace and 
charm of that highly conventionalized society which 
Portr^t- fluttered in the eighteenth century about the parlia- 
mentary oligarchy of England as about the Bourbon 
Cen^ court of France. Among other British jwrtrait-painters 
”* of the age, mention should also be made of George 
Romney (1734-1802), whose Lady Hamilton (Nelson’s enchant- 
ress) and Perdita (the actress mistress of George Ill’s heir) are 
acknowledged masterpieces. Especially should mention be made 
of Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823), one of the most “realistic” 
artists of the age and the painter of Scottish gentlemen. It 
may be added that two Americans who settled in London ac- 
quired enduring fame as first-rate portrait-painters: John Sin- 
gleton Copley (1737-1815) and Benjamin West (1738-1820). The 
latter succeeded Reynolds as president of the Royal Academy. 

In France the prevalent painting of the eighteenth century, ^ 
like the furniture and dances in the palace at Versailles, was grace- 
Watteau decorative. Much of it was highly 

and sophisticated and at times betrayed boredom. Watteau 
(1683-1721) inaugurated this type of “French” paint- 
of the ^ ing — Flemish in technique and charmingly decorative 

in effect. Afflicted with poverty and ill health, Watteau 
adored elegant society and all the amenities of life, 
beautiful costumes, ceremonial gallantries. These things he was 
always portraying — ^in The Conversation, The Concert, The Dance, 
Lady at her Toilet, Embarkation for Cythera, etc. — becoming the 
unexcelled portrayer of the make-believe, the frivolous, the 
monotonously and rather pathetically gay. The decorative 
tradition of Watteau was continued by Boucher (1703-1770), 
court painter under Louis XV and portraitist of Madame de 
Pompadour; by Fragonard (1732-1806), a favorite with the 
French nobility; and by Greuze (1725-1805), whose sentimental 
“ rustic ” pictures appealed particularly to the bourgeoisie. 


^French painting of the seventeenth century had been less renowned than that 
of Spain and the Netherlands, but it was distinguished by such strictly “classical’^ 
painters at the court of Louis XIV as Le Brun and Rigaud. 
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All the painters so far mentioned — and they were the most 
popular in their day — ^were deemed ‘'classical.'' From the ba- 
roque of Rubens to the grandiose portraits of Reynolds and the 
ornamental delicacy of Gainsborough and Boucher, the chief 
styles of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century painting bore more 
or less close relationship to parallel developments of “classicism" 
in architecture and sculpture, and in education and thought and 
taste. In the main, the exponents of these styles had a marked 
fondness for the formality and elegance which they thought 
were associated with ancient Greek and Roman art. 

But there were other pictorial artists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries who were more independent of classicism 
and who are more highly esteemed nowadays than 
they were in their own time. Among these were sev- ‘‘Clas- 
eral “realistic" painters who flourished in the Nether- 
lands in the seventeenth century and who were chiefly 
concerned with almost photographic portrayal of the life of the 
common people about them. Jordaens (1593-1678) and David 
Teniers (1610-1690) depicted and embellished the life «Realis- 
of middle class or peasantry, the country fairs, the tic” 
urban carousals, the eating and drinking, the love- 
niaking and laughter. Frans Hals (1580-1666) pre- Nether- 
sented more soberly the portraits of persons and the 
pictures of scenes that arrested his attention during his unhappy 
and unfortunate career — meetings of officers, of sharpshooters, 
of guildsmen, performances of itinerant players and singers. 
There were also Jan Vermeer of Delft (1632-1675), one of the 
most notable colorists of the age, and Jacob van Ruisdael (1635- 
1681), uniting poetic fancy with prosaic realism. From our pres- 
ent standpoint, however, the greatest of the Netherlandish 
painters was Rembrandt (1607-1669). Rembrandt lived a stormy 
and miserable life in the towns of Leyden and Amster- Rem- 
darn. A Protestant, though not an orthodox or ex- 
emplary one, he stood outside of the main currents of classical 
art. Instead of finding conventional inspiration in pagan my- 
thology or Christian sentimentality and employing fanciful deco- 
ration, he painted quite realistically the life of the people among 
whom he lived and the things which concerned them— lively 
portraits of contemporary burgomasters and popular amuse- 
ments, delightful landscapes, and stern scenes from the Old 
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Testament. His Lesson in Anatomy and his Night Watch, in 
their sombre settings, are wonderfully realistic products of Rem- 
brandt’s mastery of the brush. 

Rembrandt and his Dutch contemporaries represented one 
significant reaction against the dominant “classicism” in paint- 
Satirein ^ reaction toward “realism.” Another kind of 

Pictorial reaction against classicism was represented in Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century by William Hogarth 
(1697-1764), satirist and moralist and author of a treatise on 
art in opposition to the “classical” vogue. Hogarth’s paintings 
Ho arth engravings, notably his Rakers Progress, Marriage 

d la Mode, and Parliamentary Election, expressed the 
growing critical spirit of the eighteenth century toward abuses 
in society and government. Somewhat similar satire was ex- 
pressed, with finer workmanship, by Daniel Chodo- 
wiecki (1726-1801), a Polish engraver and painter 
who was long in the service of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. But the most perfect examples of this kind of eighteenth- 
century art were furnished by Francisco Goya (1746-1828), a 
Spanish genius, at once realist and satirist, who proved to be a 
revolutionary— a combined Rousseau and Voltaire — in the realm 
of painting. 

Goya was of peasant stock, strong, handsome, and quarrel- 
some, a radical in thought and behavior. He despised the 
Goya conventions of society, hated the aristocracy, and de- 
tested the church and its clergy. It was doubtless be- 
cause of Goya’s sympathy with the revolutionary philosophy of 
the age that the “enlightened” king of Spain, Charles III, ap- 
pointed him court painter, and in this post, not only under 
Charles III but under his half-witted successor Charles IV, Goya 
made the most of the wonderful opportunity afforded him to 
unmask the hypocrisy of the “old regime.” Superficially Goya’s 
style was sometimes reminiscent of Watteau’s (which is probably 
why Goya was popular), but actually there was a great differ- 
ence; Watteau fancifully idealized aristocrats, while Goya, 
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with equal art, suggested caricature jby painting them precisely 
as they were. His Charles IV on Horseback is the most impudent 
portrait of royalty ever painted; it is the perfect picture of the 
divine-right monarch who is imbecile. In other famous portraits 
by Goya, Charles IV’s queen appears as the brazen old courtesan 
she was; the Crown Prince (subsequently Ferdinand VII), as 
the sly, spiteful meddler he was; and the prime minister Godoy, 
as the nincompoop and panderer that he was. 

Satire and “realism” were not the only evidences of reaction 
against the prevailing “classicism” in the pictorial arts. In 
the eighteenth century “naturalism” also appeared, 
deriving its inspiration from idealized nature rather “Natund- 
than from conventionalized Greek and Roman art. 

This idealizing of “nature” was part and parcel of the 
Enlightenment. It was an expression of the new faith in natural 
law and natural rights, a reflection of the “new agriculture,” ^ 
and an accompaniment of the newly discovered beauty of natural 
men and natural scenery. It was associated with the growing 
interest of European intellectuals in the forests and redmen of 
the New World, and, even more, with the mounting enthusiasm 
of European connoisseurs for the strangely “natural” 

•art of the Chinese.* Chinese paintings, porcelains, lac- 
quers, embroideries, wall-papers — a host of “chi- 
noiseries” — were imported into Europe during the eighteenth 
century. For the housing of Chinese curiosities, Maria Theresa 
of Austria fitted up a “Chinese apartment” in her palace at 
Schdnbrunn, Frederick the Great of Prussia built an “oriental 
pavilion” at Sans Souci, and the elector of Bavaria constructed 
a pagoda. Soon, European princes and nobles were laying out 
gardens in the “Chinese” manner and were expecting a “Chi- 
nese” touch in the works of European artists. 

Much of the shell-like “rococo” art of the eighteenth century 
was in fact a more or less conscious imitation of Chinese art. A 
painter like Watteau, though belonging to the “classical” tradi- 

* See above, pp. 465-469. 

“ There was also a growing fascination for Arabic culture. For example, the 
Thousand and One Nights were translated into French by Antoine Galland (1646- 
1715) and exerted great influence, especially on European literature. 
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tion, was obviously influenced by ^Xhinese'' models; the gay 
doings of his festal figures were depicted against a fairy-story 
landscape which was suggestively Chinese in form and feeling. 
The pastoral mood, the impressionistic treatment of nature, the 
sophisticated primitiveness of Watteau and his successors 
were novel features of European art. 

Among the ^'naturalist’’ painters, other than Watteau and his 
school, was Richard Wilson (1714-1782), the "father of British 
“Nature” landscape.” At the very time when scientists were 
inPictonal talking about natural laws, and philosophers were 
writing about natural rights, and gentlemen farmers 
and were waxing enthusiastic about the profits of nature, — 

^****“®“ and when Rousseau was revelling in sunsets, — Wilson 
was seeing and showing the beauties of English nature, the 
rivers, the trees, and the fields. At the same time, Piranesi 
(1720-1778), an Italian etcher and engraver, was decorating his 
pictorial records of classical Roman remains with symbolic repre- 
sentations of the groves and streams and mountain crags of his 
own contemporary Italy. 

All this newer pictorial art of the eighteenth century, whether 
Fore- treating of nature directly or through Chinese in- 
fluence, was really revolutionary. It ushered in the 
tic” romantic painting of the late eighteenth and of the 

Pdintuig nineteenth century. It was part of the transition 
from "classicism” to "romanticism.” 

In the literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
"classicism” was dominant. The use of the Latin 
language for literary expression steadily declined, it 
is true, but the rising flood of vernacular literatures 
continued to be freighted with much of the form and 
content of classical Latin (and Greek) literature. 

"Classicism” in the seventeenth century took a 
baroque form in literature, as in architecture and 
painting. At its best the literary baroque meant a studious, 
decorative style of writing; at its worst it involved affecta- 
tion, bombast, highflown metaphors, and, in general, pov- 
erty of content cloaked under exuberance of forms. These 
latter qualities characterized much of the seventeenth-century lit- 
erature of Italy, Germany, and Spain and rendered it far less note- 
worthy than the sixteenth-century literature of the same countries. 
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The outstanding literary man of the age in Germany was Martin 
Opitz (1597-1639), who slavishly employed for Ger- opitzand 
man poetry every form of classical poetry — the ode ‘‘Clas- 
of Horace, the drama of Seneca, and the epic and LUwature 
bucolic of Virgil — and whose Book of German Poetry in 
(1624), with its rigid rules, consigned German litera- 
ture for a century to imitative dullness and steady decay. 

Spanish literature of the seventeenth century was better, for 
it included mystical writing of considerable originality, calderon 
some interesting picaresque novels, and the popular and 
dramas and allegorical poems of Calderon (1600- 
1681). But Spanish literature fell short of the earlier ‘‘Clas-^ 
promise of Cervantes and Lope de Vega and was in* 
creasingly marred by artificiality. 

Italian literature, resplendent in the sixteenth century, seemed 
thoroughly decadent in the seventeenth. In 1690 a group of 
Italian writers, intent upon purifying the baroque Decadence 
of its artificiality and over-ornamentation, formed of Italian 
the ^‘academy of Arcadia ’’ and undertook to imi- 
tate the simplicity of classical shepherds,^ but they succeeded 
only in directing the main currents of Italian literature from 
bombast into effeminancy, the grandiose into the petty, the 
turgid into the over-refined. Most Italian literature of the 
eighteenth century was as ‘‘precious,^* and as unsubstantial, 
as a painting by Greuze or a minuet at the court of 
Louis XV. 

Baroque literature at its best flourished not in Italy, Spain, 
or Germany, but in France and England. In France, the best 
traditions of classicism were cherished and adapted by 
a group of geniuses and were so fostered and patronized Golden 
by the Grand Monarch as to render the age of sicai”Age 
Louis XIV the golden age — the classical age — of of French 
French letters. It should be recalled ^ that it was the 
heyday of such distinguished French writers as Corneille (1606- 
1684); Moliere (1622-1673);^ Racine (1639-1699); Madame de 

^ Comparable in intent, but not in achievement, with the development in paint- 
ing which Watteau was then championing. 

2 See above, p. 294. 

® Moliere was not “classicist,” like Corneille and Racine; he was rather a French 
Shakespeare — realist and profoundly psychological. He belongs only chronologically 
to the “classical” age. 
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S6vign6 (1626-1696); La Fontaine (1621-1695); and many 
another literary light of lasting brilliance. No wonder that, as 
the armies of Louis XIV fought over the Continent, the litera- 
ture of France became the prized possession of all Europe and 
the model for a vast output of literature in divers languages. 
In Germany, for example, it became fashionable to use the French 
language and to read French literature in the original. Gottsched, 
the leading German writer in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, insisted that if there was to be any German literature, 
it must be in imitation of French classicism. 

The richest and most perfect instance of the studious, decora- 
tive baroque was supplied in England by John Milton (1608- 
1674), the contemporary of Corneille. Milton, at once 
^lassi- puritan and classicist, won a position in literature 
cal” Liter- comparable with that of Shakespeare. Then, under 
Charles II and James II, English contacts with 
Milton, France served to reenforce the classicism of Milton 
Sodlpope inspire in England the so-called ‘^Restoration 

literature, whose foremost exponent was John Dryden 
(1631-1700). In Alexander Pope (1688-1744) classicism reached 
its acme in English poetry; the wit, point, and lucidity of his 
verse, combined with his powers of satire and his sympathy 
with the new metaphysics of natural science, made him the 
supreme poet of the eighteenth century. 

The eighteenth century was a period of great prose, however, 
rather than of great poetry. It was a time when literary men, 
like other intellectuals, were “ enlightened,^’ when they 
Eighteenth were obsessed with natural science not only, but with 
Cental of science, with humanitarianism, and with criti- 

“Clas-'^ cism of existing institutions and usages. The “en- 
lightened’’ literary men found prose a more conven- 
ient and pliable medium than poetry for exposition 
and criticism, but the prose which they employed — the most 
characteristic eighteenth-century prose — showed unmistakable 
evidence of classical background. It was formal and elaborate, 
ornamented and polished, graced with flowing balanced sen- 
tences and adorned with classical allusions. 

Among the masters of “classicaT’ English prose may be men- 
tioned several writers who have already been discussed in other 
connections: John Locke, the political philosopher; Edward 
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Gibbon and David Hume, the historians; Samuel Johnson, the 
lexicographer; Adam Smith, the economist; Blackstone, the 
jurist; Lord Chesterfield, the moralist. To this number may be 
added Lord Bolingbroke, Tory politician and deist philosopher, 
and Edmund Burke, Whig orator and traditionalist pamphleteer. 
But perhaps the supreme, and certainly the most original, use 
of eighteenth-century English prose was for a new type of lit- 
erature — the novel. 

It was in the eighteenth century that the English novel arose, 
a new and subsequently favorite kind of literature, the long- 
winded description and rather chaotic analysis of 
human life and love and behavior (as opposed to the English 
earlier romance of adventure). The roots of the Eng- 
lish novel lay in the character studies of Joseph Addison (1672- 
1719), in the journalistic stories of Daniel Defoe (1660-1731), 
and in the satirical tales of Jonathan Swift (1667-1745). Whence 
proceeded the extraordinary work of four eighteenth-century 
British novelists: Samuel Richardson (1689-1761), the senti- 
mental, “evangelical,"’ and somewhat priggish author of Pamela 
(1740) and Clarissa (1748); Henry Fielding (1707-1754), the 
acute and tolerant delineator of contemporary manners, whose 
Tom Jones appeared in 1749; George Smollett (1721-1771), the 
caustic author of Roderick Random and Humphrey Clinker; and 
Laurence Sterne (1713-1768), antiquarian and humorist, creator 
of Tristram Shandy. All these English novelists were known 
and acclaimed on the Continent, as in Great Britain, and Richard- 
son especially provided inspiration for a host of sentimental 
novels of which Rousseau’s Eloise and Emile and Goethe’s 
Werther are famous examples. 

In France, there was an outpouring of prose literature in the 
eighteenth century similar to that in England. Voltaire, the 
most celebrated French litterateur of the age, imagined French 
that his classical dramas constituted his greatest 
work, and he surely labored to make them faultlessly Eighteenth 
“classical” in form and content. But the plays and Century 
poems of Voltaire now seem dreadfully stilted and boring, and 
it is only the prose of his essays and histories which still lives and 
sparkles. With the prose of Voltaire must be coupled, as best 
in eighteenth-century French literature, the prose of Montes- 
quieu, Diderot, Holbach, Raynal, and Rousseau, the Gil Bla^ 
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of Le Sage, the Manon Lescaut of Abb6 Provost, the Barber of 
Seville and Figaro of Beaumarchais. 

As the eighteenth century advanced, a purer “ classicism ’’ 

reappeared in Germany and Italy. In Germany its 

protagonist was Lessing (1729-1781), who lamented 

Classi- the dependence of German literature on French models 
cism” m , , , , ,. 

German and urged his countrymen to go direct to ancient 

Literature canons of their art. He set the example 

in his drama Nathan der Weise (1779), an interesting 
utilization of pure classicism for an ‘'enlightened’’ deistic dis- 
Lessing cussion of the relations between Jews and Christians.^ 
and In Italy, Alfieri (1749-1803) penned, in terse style and 

with fiery ardor, highly successful tragedies, drawn 
from antique sources and directed against contemporary tyranny. 
Alfieri, like Lessing, thought himself a "pure” classicist. 

In literature, as in painting, the eighteenth century witnessed 
not only a movement toward "pure classicism” but also a 
Redlinings movement in the opposite direction — a "romantic” 
manti^” tendency to ignore classicism altogether and to seek 
cism” in models in natural scenery, in supposedly primitive life. 
Literature fQ}j^ customs. This meant, in literature as in paint- 
ing, a revolt or reaction against the long dominant renaissance, 
against the worship of classical art. Romanticism was not to 
reach fruition and affect all arts until the nineteenth century,^ 
but its seeds were implanted in the eighteenth century and 
already in this century its germination was clear in certain arts. 
Architecture and sculpture were least affected by it, but the 
landscapes of Wilson and Piranesi and the pastoral moods of 
the eighteenth-century French “school” heralded its appearance, 
as we have seen, in painting. It was, however, in literature that 
romanticism gained an even sturdier growth, and especially in 
English literature. 

In Great Britain, romantic love of natural beauty Was ex- 
pressed by James Thomson in his Seasons (1726). Romantic 
predilection for lowly scenes and simple emotions was 
Mtein** voiced in the ballads of Thomas Gray, particularly in 
his Elegy (1750). Romantic fondness for "primitive” 
folk-legends was stimulated by the Reliques of Ancient English 

^ See above, p. 531. 

* For later developments, see below, pp. 738-751. 
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Poetry which the Anglican Bishop Thomas Percy collected and 
published in 1 765, and by the poems of Ossian ’’ which 
the school-teacher James Macpherson invented and 
published, also in 1765, as translations from a pretended Scottish 
bard of the third century. 

‘‘Ossian,” in particular, created a great sensation all over Eu- 
rope, and very soon numerous literary men were seeking inspira- 
tion for their poetry and prose, not in the conventional classic 
qualities of civilized Greeks and Romans, but in the “natural- 
ness” and “quaintness,” the “simplicity” and “virtue,” of primi- 
tive peoples and ordinary peasants. Something like a literary 
revolution began. 

In Great Britain, romanticism inspired new types of poetry. 
There was the homely, dialect verse of Robert Burns (1759- 
1796); the strange and stirring “medieval” verse of Thomas 
Chatterton (1752-1770); the enthusiastically humanitarian verse 
of William Cowper (1731-1800). All these types were far removed 
from the classical poetry of Alexander Pope. 

In the meantime, romanticism was entering Germany. Here, 
in something of a revolt against national dependence on French 
classicism, several writers turned to England for coun- 
ter-inspiration. Shakespeare was studied ; Milton was Germany 
praised and imitated; and, most portentous of all, 

“Ossian” and Percy’s Reliques were translated and extolled. If 
England could have a truly national literature and cherish her 
own folk poetry, why not Germany? Klopstock (1724- 
1803) replied that Germany could, and, to show the 
faith that was in him, he wrote an epic in imitation of Milton and 
odes in the manner of Macpherson. Lessing, too, came under the 
English spell and in his Minna von Barnhelm (1767) and Emilia 
Galotti (1772) inaugurated a national and romantic German 
drama. The foremost apostle of romanticism in Ger- jjerder 
many, however, was Herder (1744-1803): he knew 
Ossian by heart, he admired Rousseau, he combined pietism 
with humanitarianism in just the right proportion to make him 
a zealous and untiring advocate of folk lore, folk Goethe 
literature, and folk customs. Herder not only pub- and 
lished German folk songs of earlier ages (1778) but 
exerted a decisive influence on younger literary men, notably 
Goethe (1749-1832) and Schiller (1759-1805). Goethe’s play 
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Gdizvon Berlichingen (1771) and his novel The Sorrows of W erihen 
(1774) were thoroughly romantic. Likewise, Schiller’s first 
important drama, The Robbers (1781), was essentially ro- 
mantic. 

Romanticism did not completely dominate German literature. 
Lessing, as we have seen, soon turned from romantic English 

models to the “pure classicism” of the ancient Greeks. 

A Now • ^ 

Great Age Goethe, during a sojourn in Italy, completed Iphi- 
Literature Tauris (1787), the first masterpiece of his 

“Greek” period, and in the same year Schiller wrote 
Don Carlos, with due attention to classical traditions of form. 
Yet by the end of the eighteenth century Germany, for the first 
time since the middle ages, could boast of a living and really 
great German literature. And this fact is attributable to the 
seed of romanticism as well as to the fruit of classicism. 

In eighteenth-century France, the dominant literary tradition 
remained classical. There had been too much great classical liter- 
The Hold 3.ture in the age of Louis XIV. Voltaire was now too 
of the authoritative and too classicist, the French language 
sicaf”* and traditional French literature were still too widely 
Tradition esteemed by foreigners, to admit of a revolution in 
on France letters. Rousseau, it is true, was quite roman- 

tic, and so were the plays of Beaumarchais. But the Great French 
Revolution of 1789 was provided with a literary setting which, 
while very “enlightened” in outlook and very Rousseau-like in 
content, was heroically classical in form. The Revolutionaries, 
in oration and proclamation, must constantly invoke, not the 
romantic traditions of early Frenchmen, but the republican vir- 
tues of classical Greece and Rome. Only in the nineteenth cen- 
tury did the seed of romanticism take lusty root in France and 
other Latin countries. 

Musical art developed during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries parallel with literature, painting, and architecture. 
Music in Throughout the seventeenth century Italy remained 
teei^^^d most fashionable centre of Europe’s music, and 
Eighteenth just as Italy in the sixteenth century had given vogue 
Centuries iq polyphony,^ so now in the seventeenth century 
Italy created the fashion of opera. And the new Italian opera, 
being the dramatic use of music for emotional tragedy, usually 

' See above, pp. 1 17-1 18. 
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on a classical theme, partook of the baroque quality which char- 
acterized contemporary architecture in Italy. 

The first master of tragic “classical” opera was Claudio Monte- 
verde (1568-1643), whose Orfeo and Arianna were produced at 
Venice early in the seventeenth century. Quickly 
opera became popular throughout the peninsula. At sical” 
Venice three opera-houses were opened in the decade ^ 

of the 1630’s, and over 350 different operas were pro- 
duced between 1630 and 1700. It was similar at Bologna, at 
Naples, and at Rome. Operas were performed in convents, and 
Pope Clement IX wrote an opera. At Naples, at the close of the 
century, flourished Alessandro Scarlatti (1659-1725), the most 
esteemed composer of the age, who wrote 125 operas and 500 
cantatas, besides oratorios and masses, all quite baroque. 

From Italy, the opera spread to France and England. Lully 
(1632-1687), a native of Florence, was brought to Paris in 1643. 
Here he cooperated with Moliere and won the favor of 
Louis XIV, so that Lully’s classical operas, together France 
with his ballets and divertissements, constituted the 
musical mode at the court of the Grand Monarch. In 
England, Henry Purcell (1659-1695), organist of Westminster 
Abbey, and chief musician at the court of Charles II and 
James II, composed the opera of Dido and Mneas in 1680; si.x 
years later, he established an English opera-house, and in 
1691 collaborated with Dryden in writing the opera of King 
Arthur. 

To Germany, too, the vogue of Italian opera spread. One of 
its first German exponents was George Frederick Handel (1685- 
1759), who, after writing operas for the Hamburg stage opera in 
and sojourning for three years in Italy as court musi- Germany: 
cian to the Medici of Florence, became a pensioner of 
the Elector George of Hanover. Then, when this prince succeeded 
to the throne of Great Britain as George I, Handel was estab- 
lished in London as successor to Purcell. He turned Covent 
Garden into an opera-house (which it still is), and for it he wrote 
extensively. In addition to operas, Handel composed sonatas, 
concertos, and famous oratorios, including the Messiah. Handel 
wrote always for the world, the court, or the stage; his music 
was brilliantly baroque; and when he died he was buried in West- 
minster Abbey with befitting pomp. 
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In the meantime, the seventeenth century had witnessed a 
The marked development of oratorio music, and also of 
Oiatwo instrumental music. While the piano was developing 
strumental in France, the violin was being perfected in Italy. The 
Music Amati and Stradivari, famous Italian families of 
violin-makers, lived in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. 

Early in the eighteenth century appeared one of the greatest 
masters of organ music which the world has known, Johann Se- 
J.S. Bach hastian Bach (1685-1750). Born of a German family 
and Organ of professional musicians, Bach grew up to be pious 
and humble, a good bourgeois and family man, the 
father of twenty children. As organist at Weimar and at Leipzig, 
he knew little of what went on in the world of affairs, but, intro- 
spective and conscientious, he turned out in the course of his 
every-day work a vast number of chorales and fugues, sonatas 
and concertos (and four masses for the elector of Saxony), all 
majestic and mystical, other-worldly and sublime. 

It was left for subsequent generations to appreciate Bach. In 
his own day, he was not popular. His deeply religious feeling, 
his constant awareness of the supernatural were alien to the Age 
of Enlightenment and likewise to the frivolous courtiers who 
ornamented the age. Courtiers preferred the classical pomp of 
Rameau Handel or the graceful measures of a French contem- 
andFrench porary of Bach, Jean-Philippe Rameau (1683-1764). 
Music Rameau was official musician at the court of Louis XV ; 

he continued the classical tradition of Lully, but he 
diverted it into a kind of rococo; he affected a pastoral mood, 
in imitation of nature, and he composed formal dances that went 
well with the pictures of Greuze and the porcelains of Sevres. 
Rameau was very popular in court circles and was ennobled just 
before his death. Like many of his patrons, he probably had more 
taste than genius. 

Of equal taste with Rameau, but of greater genius, was Chris- 
toph Gluck (1714-1787), a native of the German Palatinate, who 
Gluck and after sojourning successively in Vienna, Milan, and 
Cl^i- London, and being knighted by the pope, settled at 
cism” in Paris and enjoyed the patronage, first of Louis XV 
Music and Madame du Barry, and then of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette. Gluck reformed the classical opera, which 
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was becoming excessively histrionic and was being threatened 
with extinction by the contemporaneous rise of “comic opera/’ * 
He made his operas, such as Alceste, Orfeo, and IphigeniCt quite 
Greek in scene and subject, and the notably lyrical quality with 
which he invested them represented his effort to establish a “pure 
classicism” in music, as SoufHot was attempting to do in archi- 
tecture or Lessing and Alfieri in literature. 

The supreme musician of the eighteenth century, however, 
was Mozart (1756-1791). Of a musically gifted family, he was 
a prodigy in youth and manhood; his brief life was all Mozart, 
music. He wrote 200 works before he was eighteen, theMusi- 
and when he died at the age of thirty-five he left more 
than 600 compositions. And what compositions they Eighteenth 
were! — symphonies, sonatas, quartets, chamber music, 
a majestic requiem Mass, and a series of world famous operas, 
including the Marriage of Figaro (1785), Don Giovanni (1787), 
and the Magic Flute (1791) — all imaginative, with ineffable grace 
and charm. Here was the finest taste combined with the highest 
genius. 

In Mozart the best features of the whole musical development 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were synthesized, 
with consummate art and great originality. For, Mozart not 
only drew on the past; he was an innovator and pointed to the 
future. He was at once heir to the gayety of classical Italy and 
France and father of the profundity of the later German school. 
It was Mozart who really founded German opera. There had 
already been other great German composers, but Bach was hidden 
in his organ-loft, while Handel expatriated himself to ^ 
England, and Gluck to France. Mozart was born and Great Age 
died in German Austria, and Mozart exerted decisive Crerman 
influence on both Haydn and Beethoven, whose prin- 
cipal works were to be produced in the age of the French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon and to distinguish, in the sphere of musical 
art, the age of full-fledged romanticism. 

* Comic opera, as distinct from serious “ grand opera, originated in Italy early 
in the eighteenth century, and there, as “opera buffa,” it was extremely popular 
throughout the century. In France, it developed at first in the provinces, notably 
in connection with country fairs; later, in 1752, the Op6ra Comique was founded 
at Paris. The pretty popular music of comic opera represented a reaction against 
the classicism of Lully and Rameau, and, though viewed with some contempt b>'< 
polite society, its popularity tended to influence the composers of grand opera. 
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From the high-noon of classicism to the dawn of romanticism, 
such is the broad generalization which can be made of the sig- 
The Ttm-, nificance of the artistic developments which in music, 
r^oai^c” literature, painting, and architecture attended the 
to Roman- Intellectual Revolution of the seventeenth and eight- 
ticism eenth centuries. Just as the Intellectual Revolution 
reached its culminating political and social expression in the 
French Revolution at the close of the eighteenth century, so the 
attendant artistic developments reached fruition in the flowering 
of romanticism at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

To the French Revolution, and its reverberations throughout 
Europe and overseas, we shall now give heed. 



CHAPTER XII 
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I. ANTECEDENT CONDITIONS AND CIRCUMSTANCES 

CTUAL social and political conditions in the 
eighteenth century did not square, anywhere 
in Europe, with the newer philoso- 
phy and science which we have 
just described. European intel* 
l ectuals of the eighteenth cent u 
_ ved in an ag e of enlighten - 
They believed in ^ Irea^oiP^ ah^ "^pro grc s^^ 


ment.^ ^ 

They l ooked for ward, not backward, and coTIteniTied 
whatever seemed^merely historical or traditional. They were 
sj^tic al of supernatural religion, critical of divine-right mon- 
arpiyfSqubtfal uf irme^^hqno^ s ocial i n stituU o ns agQu ^^ 

Yet, despiteTETs attitude of a growing number of intellectuals, 
the masses all over Europe continued to live within a framework 
of social an d political ^d ecclesiastical usages which ^he “ Old 
derived fromearlier time^anff Regime” 

tially different in the eighteenth century from what 
they had been in the sixteenth century. Despite the develop- 
ment of national patriotism and the emergence of the doctrines 
of national unity and national self-determination, no state in 
Europe was as yet strictly national; the king of France still 
treated his realm as an agglomeration of personal and family 
possession s and addressed his subjects, not as the French nation, 
but as ‘'iny peoples.’^ Despite the vogue of doctrines of popular 
sovereignty and recent political revolutions in Great Britain 
and America, absolute divine-right monarchy was still thg jrule 
all over the Continent, whether in the “empires” of AustnaT 
TuriieyT'KITti^^ in the kingdoms of France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Denmark, and Sweden, or in the petty principalities of 
Germany and Ital y; the word of the **sovereign^^ was law. De- 
spite the growth of religious scepticism and the beginnings of 
religious toleration, state-churches were still a well-nigh uni- 
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versal institution; the Anglican church of England and the 
Lutheran church of Sweden, no less than the Catholic churches 
of France and Spain, were adjuncts of political government 
in their respective countries, attended by the world of fash- 
ion as well as by peasants, monopolizing public education as 
weljr^s public charity, and supported by compulsory taxation, f 
D^pite the j ^ontemporaneous preaching of humanitoianism^ 
th e slave- trac fe.^iiirflourished under leg^protection, an^dynas- 
tic^afitt^^^imercial wars were still waged with lengthening 
duration and greater destructiveness. 

Despite the ever louder chorus in praise of ‘‘noble savages’’ 
and “primitive” equality, the social structure of Europe still 
The “ Old retained the class character which had marked it from 
lt6^e ” time immemorial. There were still the classes of roy- 
m Society nobility, clergy, bourgeoisie, artisans, and peas- 

ants which jKad been established and sanctified centuries ago. 
Every individual was still born to a particular “class,” or as 
the current phrase went, to “ the station to which God had cal led 
him”; and the questioning of\he fundamental divine nature m 
"“cKSs aistinctions, if allowable tji^Roussepji^or some otfi©P-ai; 
vanced intellectual, seemed a^^lly )or / downr ight ^aspheni^ 
occupation for common peoplte^*^^ 

TTTThe sixl^ent h r^entiiry, 

Europe ans, were pee^sants^ engag^in agriculture. Most of them 
lived and worked in much the same manner, and their social 
status was much the same. Wherever a traveller chanced to be 
on the Continent, in France or in Germany, he might still see 
the numerous little agricultural villages and manor-houses nest- 
ling among the hills or dotting the plains, surrounded by green 
fields and fringed with forest or waste land. The simple villagers 
still cultivated their strips in the common fields in the time- 
honored way, working hard for meagre returns. A third of the 
land stood idle every year. It often took a whole day merely 
to scratch the surface of a single acre with the rude wooden 
plough then in use. Cattle were killed off in the autumn for want 
of good hay. Fertilizers were only crudely applied, if at all. 
Many a humble peasant was content if his bushel of seed 
brought him three bushels of grain, and was proud if his fatted 
ox weigheji over four hundred pounds. 

As we have seen, there were some enterprising and prosperous 
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landowners who used newer and belter methods, and evei^rote 
books about ‘‘ hu§bandiy;^^^“agricullt^ called.VjBSp^ally 
in GceaLBnta^“ gentlemen farmers ''\ere effecting ^n agri- 
rulturaTTO^fi!^ ohr^¥kcy weie gelling hd of the old three-field 
and open-field systems. They were growing clover and ^'artifirial 
grasses” — such as rye — for their cattle, cultivating turnips for 
winter fodder, tilling the soil more thoroughly, using fertilizers 
more diligently, and learning how to shift their crops from field 
to field according to a regular plan, so that the soil would not 
lose its fertility and would not have to lie idle or fallow” every 
third year. Moreover, they were scientifically developing better 
breeds of domestic animals, and by the ^‘enclosure” process 
they were transforming the medieval manorial system into the 
modern system of privately owned and operated estates, with 
agricultural laborers rather than with the earlier type of free 
tenants.^ 

These new methods were all very fine for “gentlemen farmers” 
in Great Britain, and for a few on the Continent who had the 
capital and ingenuity to imitate the British example, 

But on the Continent, generally, the old system was the 
still too deeply entrenched ; few nobles had the means 
or will to attempt any radical change in landholding or in agri- 
cultural method; and for the average peasant on the Continent, 
the traditional “open-field” system was an effective barrier to 
progress. He could not plant new crops on his strips in the 
grain fields, for custom forbade it. He could not breed his cows 
scientifically, while they ran in with the rest of the village cattle. 
At best he could only work hard and pray that his cows would 
not catch contagion from the rest, and that the weeds from his 
neighbor’s wheat-patch might not spread into his own, for be- 
tween such patches there was neither wall nor fence. 

Primitive methods were not the only survivals of historic 
manorial life. Actual serfdom still prevailed in most of the 


countries of Europe except France ^ and England, and survival 
even in these countries nominal freedom lifted the of 
peasantry but little in the economic scale. It is true, 
indeed, that countless differences in the degree and conditions 


‘On the rise of “scientihc’^ farming in Britain in the eighteenth century, see 
above, pp. 465-469. 

* Even in France, some serfdom still survived. 
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of servitude existed between Russians and Frenchmen, and even 
between peasants in the same country or village. The English or 
French ploughman, perhaps, might not be commanded to marry 
an undesired bride, as were the tenants of a Russian nobleman. 
But in a general way we may say that all the peasants of Europe 
suffered from much the same disabilities. With no voice in 
making the laws, they were liable to heavy fines or capital 
punishment for breaking the laws. Their advice was not asked 
when taxes were levied or apportioned, but upon them fell the 
heaviest burdens. 

It was vexatious to pay outrageous fees for the use of a lord’s 
mill, bridge, oven, or wine-press, to be haled to court for an 
imaginary offense, or to work on the roads without pay. It was 
hard for the hungry serf to see the fat deer venturing into his 
very dooryard, and to remember that the master of the mansion 
house was so fond of the chase that he would not allow his game 
to be killed for food for vulgar ploughmen. 

But these and similar vexations sank into insignificance in 



Hungary; in Sweden, from that in Spain. But beneath discrep- 
ancies ofjonnjtl^^ was essentially the same. Some idea 
of th ^riple taxa tidh^that everywhere bore so heavily upon the 
peasantr/TIiay lie O'Stained from a brief resume of the financial 
obligations of an ordinary French peasant to his king, h is church, 
and hislord ' — 

^ TcrTheTord the serf might owe three d a^’ lab^a jweek, in 
addition to stated portions of grain and poiiTEiy. In place of 
servile work the freeman paid aj^ quit-rent. ” that is, a sum of 
money instead of the services which were considered to accom- 
pany the occupation of land. Double rent was paid on the death 
of the peasant, and, if the farm was sold, a fifth of the price went 
to the lord. Sometimes, however, a freeman held his land with- 
out quit-rent, but still had numerous obligations which had sur- 
vived from medieval times, such as the annual sum paid for a 
‘‘military protection” which he neither demanded nor received. 

The second obligation was to the church — the tithe or tenth, 
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which usually amounted every year to a twelfth or a fifteenth of 
the gross produce of ,the peasant’s land. 

Heaviest of all were the taxes levied by the king. T he taiUey 
otJand_tax, was the most important. The amount was notfixe37" 
but w5s supposed to be proportional to the value of the peasant’s 
land and dwelling. In practice the tax-collectors often took as 
much as they could get, and a shrewd peasant would let his 
house go to pieces and pretend to be utterly destitute in order 
that the assessors might not increase the valuation of his property. 

The other direct taxes were th ejxill tax, i. e., a trifling sum 
which everybody alike must pay, and t|ie incom e to, usually a 
twentieth part of the income. Finally, there were indirect taxes, 
such as the sal t gabelle . Thus, in certain provinces every person 
had to buy Severn pounds of salt a year from the government salt- 
works at a price ten times its real value. Roadmaki ng, too, was 
the duty of the peasant, and th ^orvee. (u labor on roads, o ften 
took several weeks in a year. 

All these burdens -; dues to the lord , t ithe s to the church , tax es 
to me kin £:- ~@ the peasa nrbu Tiitl le for hiinselt It is so diffi-~ 
cult to get exact figures that we can put no trust in the estimate 
of a famous writer that dues, tithes, and taxes absorbed over 
„.four fifths of the Fren ch peasantis- 4 ^ro du€^ N evertheless, we 
may be sure that the burden was very great. In a few favored 
districts of France and England farmers were able to pay their 
taxes and still live comfortably. But elsewhere the misery of 
the people was such as can hardly be imagined. With the best 
of harvests they could barely provide for their families, and a 
dry summer or long winter would bring them to want. There 
was only the, co arsest of bread — and li ttle of that ; nieaPwiFi ^ 
luxury ; and delicacies were for the ricF. \ rea3 how starving ^ 
peasants iiTF ranceTned"fo“appeasF'Efieir hunger with roots and ^ 
herbs, and in hard times succumbed by thousands to famine. 
One-roomed mud huts with leaky thatched roofs, bare and win- ^ 
dowless, were good enough dwellings for these tillers of the soil. 

True, the gloom of such conditions was relieved here and there 
by a prosperous village or a well-to-do peasant. speaking 
Jn a genera l way, the snfTpHn^nf thp 

^d serfs c an Eaj^n5e"5>^gerated.^^fe^ they who in largej j 
part paid alike for the wars ”an3 for the palaces and pleasureqy 
of the courts of Europe. ^ 
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The peasants, the vast mass of Europe ans , were at one 
traneoTthT^ social scale. They ^^ unprivilege dT^ At the 
^5h[e ^"oIFeFexiremFwere the ‘^privileged, tiie social classes 
Ordwfof clergy and nobility, or, as they were called in France, 
the Old the first and second estates. These comprised a small 

Regime minority of Europe’s population. In France, for 

example, there were about 150,000 nobles and 130,000 clergymen 
out of a total population of twenty-five millions, roughly one out 
of a hundred. 

These small upper classes were s till sharply distingu ished from 
the^iii mon peopltr jjy Tank , possessions , an d privileges. The 
— -p^^on of noble bihhTThat is, the son of a FoBleman, 
Pri^eges esteemed as inherently finer and better than 

other men. He was addressed in terrris of special 
respect — “ my tord, ” “your grace,” etc.; common men saluted 
him as theirsupferior. Hfe redae lr was proudly decorated with an 
ancestral coat of arms. The best seats were reserved for him in 
church or theatre, and he was not expected to marry “below h is 
class.” His “gentle” birth admitted him to the polite society of 
*^e court and enableJhiinto seek, and usually to obtain, prefer- 
ment in church or army. 

More substantial than marks of honor were the actual pos- 
sessions of nobles and clergy. Each noble bequeathed to his 
eldest son a castle or a mansion with more or less terri- 
Mvile^s which to collect rents or feudal dues. Bish- 

ops, abbots, and archbishops received their office by 
election or appointment rather than by inheritance, and, being 
legally unmarried, might not transmit their stations to children. 
But in countries where the wealth of the church had not been 
confiscated by Protestants, the “prince of the church” often 
enjoyed during his lifetime magnificent possessions. The bishop of 
Strasbourg had an annual income approximating 500,000 francs. 
Castles, cathedrals, palaces, rich vestments, invaluable pictures, 
golden chalices, rentals from broad lands, tithes from the people, 
— these were the property of the clergy. It is estimated that the 
clergy and nobility each owned one fifth of France, and that 
one third of all the land of Europe, one fourth the revenue, and 
one third the capital, were in the hands of Christian churches. 

The noble families, possessing thousands of acres, and monopo- 
lizing the higher offices of church and army, were further en- 
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riched, as in France, by presents of money from the king, by 
pensions, by grants of monopolies, and by high-salaried positions 
which entailed little or no work. 

With all their wealth the first two orders contributed almost 
nothing to lighten the financial burdens of the state. The church 
in France claimed exemption from taxation, but made Exemption 
annual gifts to the king of several hundred thousand from 
dollars, though such grants represented less than one ^***^®® 
per cent of its income. Th e nobles, too, were largely exempted 
from the payment of di re^ taxes and di d not T iesiHSTfi^ evade 
" Wirect t axatiQn. ^leaving the^'chief Furdens toTalT upon the^ 
lower classes, andjno& tof j,ll u pon the pgas^tr^^" 

All thes^" advant^e ^[ ^vileg^ ~a ^’ Tmmu nitiS'Hiight be 
looked upon^as^ arfitting reward^wlSch mfedievaliEurDpe had given 
to her nobles for protecting peaceable ploughmen from 
the marauding bands then so common, and which she bility, Es- 
had bestowed upon her clergy for preserving educa- “ 

tion, for encouraging agriculture, for fostering the 
arts, for tending the poor, the sickanjjUtfe traveller, and forv 
performing the offices of religion. But by the eighteenth caa- 
tug^*.,as-4U3L,putcome of the policies pursued 
Louis Xiy. ^J^e protective functions of feudal in^Ffmice 

"’ItadTIeSST^^ to the royal government and the status of 

“^Ih^ nobility had been profoundly altered. - 

One group of the nobility now consisted of families who en- 
joyed special royal favor and bounty, who resided customarily 
at Versailles, and who constituted an important part of the 
court. Here many of them rarely did anything worth while, 
unless it were to invent an unusually delicate compliment or to 
patronize art or pose as ‘‘enlightened.” Their morals were not 
of the best, — ^it was almost fashionable to be vicious, — but their 
manners were perfect. Meanwhile, the landed estates of these 
absentee lords were in charge of salaried agents, whose sole 
mission was to squeeze money from the peasants, to make them 
pay well for mill, bridge, and oven, to press to the uttermost every 
claim which might give the absent master a larger revenue. 

Another, and much larger, group of French nobles did not 
reside at Versailles but remained on their estates in the country. 

1 Louis XIV was c hiefly responsible for the highly significant chang^m the stat us J 
of the^rench n^ iTIiy "^e abo~^^ pp. 3i3-=3i4^ ' 
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Some of them were fairly well-to-do and supplied royal France 
with its chief army officers, church dignitaries, and ‘^scientific” 
farmers. Others, more numerous, were poorer and less influential; 
they too furnished officers for army, navy, and church, but as 
nobles they scarcely counted in the society and politics of Ver- 
sailles; and it was their relative poverty, rather than affluence, 
which made them cling to their feudal and manorial rights over 
land and peasantry. These Fren ch nobl^s^ unlike roTijf^mporarv 
English “gentlemen.” jjyere a neglected resource for the ^d;^ 
politic, q iiltiTas muc h as a burden on it. JThey had hardly more 
voice in public aSaifs than the peasant^ and less than the bour- 
geoisie. They were likely to be on friendly terms with their serfs 
or tenants, standing god-father to peasant-children, or inviting 
heavy-booted but light-hearted ploughmen to dance in the castle 
courtyard. But often their life was dull enough, with rents 
hard to collect, and only hunting and gossip to pass the time 
away. 

A similar and sharper contrast was observable between the 
higher and lower clergy. Dissipated young nobles were frequently 
nominated bishops or abbots; they looked upon the 
Clergy, ecclesiastical career primarily as a source of revenue 
Especially social prestige and were apt to be neglectful of 
spiritual duties. But while a Cardinal de Rohan with 
2,500,000 livres a year could astound the court of France with his 
magnificence and luxury (and gambling), many a shabby but de- 
vout country curate, with an uncertain income of less than $150 a 
year, was doing his best to make both ends meet, with a little 
to spare for charity. Not all the clergy and not all the country 
gentlemen shared in the wealth which accrued to clergy and 
nobility as classes. Especially among the Catholic priests in 
France there was a vast deal of humble service and quiet toil 
in behalf of the common people. 

^^^Bgjween the privileged classes of nobility aud^ergy and the 
unpftvtfe ged massliTl^asants^ws 3 S !|^urge oisfe) 
the Bour-^This class, thanksT6TEe~steaHy growth ^"commerce 
S^EigS- I capitalism, was becoming very important all over 
eenth /western Europe 4 »~ 4 he_eightfi!enth century. It was 
Centi^ / essentia lly a^^namic element pi the otherwise static 
structufe of EuropHajnociefy; 

“Bburg 5 Draic,” as ^ have explained, means “townsmen,” 
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and the number of townsmen notably increased in Europe from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, not only absolutely, but 
relatively to peasants and nobles and clergymen. Little villages 
of the year 1500 had become populous cities by 1750. London, 
already the largest city in Europe, now had a population of 
almost a million. Paris was at least half as large. Amsterdam 
was a great city, and so were Seville and Lisbon and Vienna. 
And as European cities grew, their appearance changed. They 
spread out beyond their cramping medieval walls. Roomy streets 
and pleasant squares made the newer sections more attractive. 
The old fortifications, no longer needed for protection, served 
as promenades. City thoroughfares were kept cleaner, some- 
times well paved with cobbles; and at night the glow of oil 
street-lamps reassuringly lighted the homeward way of the 
burgher who had been at the theatre or the coffee-house. 

The growth of towns was closely associated with the growth 
of industry and commerce. Industry in the eighteenth century 
meant far more than baking bread, making clothes, 
cobbling shoes, and fashioning furniture for the local 
market. It meant the production on a large scale of a 
vast range of goods to sell in distant places. (Germany and Italy, 
it is true, were no longer such relatively important manufacturing 
countries as they had been in the later middle ages and early 
modern times. But thr ou ghout western Eiirope-industrial de- 
velopment was..^nstant and prodigious r In England In the' 
eighteenth century a veritable\JndustriaK^evorutioii^ be- 
ginning; mechanical inventions were "being appli^ fo manu- 
facturing and mining, production of goods was multipl3ring, and 
l ^pita lism was growing by leaps and bounds.^^ 

Comfhdce grSlv correspondingly. “Not only was there a world 
market for Europiean manufactures and sufficient capital to 
exploit it, but there was a lucrative carrying trade - 
for Europeans between Asia and America. The New commerce 
World supplied furs, timber, tobacco, cotton, rice, 
sugar, molasses, rum, coffee, dyes, gold, and silver, in return 
for negro slaves and Oriental wares; and the broad Atlantic 
highways were annually traversed by many hundreds of heavily 
laden sailing vessels. The spices, jewels, tea, and textiles of the 
Far East made rich cargoes for big fleets of stout East Indiamen. 

^ See Vol. 3, ch. tv. 
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Important, too, was the traffic which occupied British and 
Dutch merchant fleets in the North and Baltic seas; and the 
ensigns of many sovereigns were carried by their bourgeois 
subjects along all the coasts of Europe. Great Britain at the 
opening of the eighteenth century possessed a foreign commerce 
estimated at $60,000,000, and that of France was at least two 
thirds as great. Besides, domestic commerce was made easier, 
especially in national states, by the increasing attention which 
governments gave to police protection, to the extension of postal 
facilities, and to the conkruction of canals and good roads. 
During the cent ury the volume and v alue of European com- 
i merce Incre a sed^ more j^an fourfold- 

It is difficult to appreciate the significance of the growth of 
European capitalism, of which this expanding commerce was at 
Steady result and stimulant. It had already erected 

Growth of colonial empires, occasioned international wars, lured 
api sm hundreds of thousands of peasants from their farms, 
and built populous cities. It was on the verg e of effecting a revo- 
lutioi]Lii}_the^^ arts — the ‘^IndustrilJTKevbrutior^ — 


^^ch^ .. b^inning^io-^ ev^flfSaijr^pread 

2 hmughQAitEurope and thejwh ple w^ridaSdj gjyidgj^^ 
b etting fo r our contemporary cmlization.^ But, meanwhile, the 
&ost portentous evidence of tlie growth of capitalism was the 
waxing numbers and ambition of the bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie comprised merchants, bankers, wholesalers, 
rich guild-masters, and even less opulent shopkeepers; and most 
Growth of professional men, lawyers, physicians, and professors 
the Bout- were drawn from bourgeois families. It was an in- 
fluential class. It wa s ^tdl-powerfu l Mn the realms of 

Sfluence powerful in 

me po liticaLaom^n; it was represented in the British 
House of CSnSnons, and members of it were at the elbows of 
absolutist monarchs on the Continent, serving them as judges, 
local magistrates, ministers of state, intendants, tax-collectors. 
Moreover^ it_arasLlbe p)ass which was eclipsin^all others not 
ohly ^ weal th butjQiJapw ledge of . ana"'devotion~lo;TKe hew 
^j^htemnent/’ ^^om the bourgeoisie~c 5 nelHeTaigest mimP 
^ oT persons who read the latest books on science and phi- 
losophy, who responded sympathetically to the current pleas for 

' On the Industrial Revolution, see Vol. 3, ch. xv. 
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rationalism and humanitarianism, who criticized traditional rep 
ligious beliefs and practices, who eagerly discussed questions of 
constitutional law and political economy. 

A s a class th e bourgeoisie was ambitious. It resented its position 
as 3 middlfejckss in European society. It aspired to ttie 
honors and privileges of the upper classes, or if it could of the 
not obtain for itself the privileges of clergy and nobil- Bo«rgeoi- 
ity, it would combine withthb lower classes in destroy- 
ing such privileges. lln..ju)y event, it would admit no superiors I 
in brain and would brook no superiors in wealth. / 

More specifically, ^'enlightened!!^ members of the bourgeoisie 
had imin^iat^^^itic^ ambition^’ As men of means, they 
wished toTiaw '^me direct say in the levying of taxes and the 
spending of public funds, and accordingly they took kindly to 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty. As men of learning, they 
desired to use this doctrine of ]5bpular sovereignty in order to 
direct state policies toward rational and humanitarian ends, 
toward freedom of conscience and worship, freedom of speech 
and association, freedom of trade, freedop^. from war, freedom 
from the irrational trammels of the past. [They were especially ' 
bred by ambition to give effect to Adam Sfhith^s Wealth of Na- 
to Jeremy Bentham^s Principles of Legislation^ to Rous^ 
seau' s Social C mtraci, 

All suchlTmbltidh would have been natural, but hardly fruitful, 
if the bourgeoisie had been an isolated and static class in eight- 
eenth-century society. But we must emphasize the funda- 
mental fact that the bourgeoisie ip the eighteenth century was 
neither isolated nor stati^. Xt wa s very dynamic; it was growing | 
Jast in numbers, wea lth, an ^ in fluence, "asT well asTframBtlion. | 
In England, where its size and activity were gfeafesf, it Tiadj 
already played decisive roles in the Puritan and Theln- 
" GIqtous^ ^ Revolutions of the seventeenth century 
and now, in the eighteenth century, it participated geoisieon 
with nobility and clergy in the maintenance of limited, 
constitutional monarchy and the conduct of the parliamentary 
oligarchy. The new capitalism was legally entrenched, with the 
old agriculture, in England. And the American Revolution 
was a more recent and even more radical instance of the triumph 
of "enlightened” middle-class principles and ambitions. Now 
the lessons of British political revolution, whether in England or 
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in America, were not lost on the growing middle class of the 


On the Continent the bourgeoisiFdTdfliot stand alone in its 
demaiulfor reform. ^ There were some nobles and clergymen who 
placed the claims of ^^enlightenment” above the 
En^/ swelled the clamor for reform, 

lightened* And there were ^‘enlightened” monarchs who heard 
the clamor and sympathized with it and sought to 
aj2(f6mplish reform. Indeed, as we have elsewhere pointed out,^ 
rf^he second half of tlie e ighteenth cent ury was full of “eidight-, 
i^gd ^' retdfming^de^ots: FrederickTOll 740-1 786), 
Tj^e^Trin II in Russia (1762- 

■^796), c^i es III in S pa in (1759-^788), Joseph"! in Portugal 
(1750-1777), Gustavus itl in ^eden (1771-1792). These 
princes worked'ftard.-'THey patrontied the new science as well 
as the new art. They accorded a large degree of religious tolera- 
tion. They reformed the law courts. They built roads and canals 
and did much else to foster industry and commerce and to win 
the plaudits of the “enlightened” bourgeoisie. 

With the development of the Intellectual Revolution during 
the sevent eent h and ei^feenJKnc^ehluneT^'a^^ 

'^cmrent rise of the JJoufgeoisie, a^ pj^oTpa nd" cha nge" in Euro pejtn 
"society was Hearly impending. For a time, and in most lafids, 
"^'■■seemedr as if the chahg^ would be accomplished by gradual 
reforms, proceeding from enlightened monarchs and backed up 
by enlightened bourgeois and some enlightened nobles and 
clergymen. Only in France was there cause to suspect that 
‘ reform ” mightnEje^ an tlcIpafed^ 

^T^rance in tKe eighteenth century pS^sessed industry, commerce, 
capital, and a middle class, second only to Britain’s among Euro- 
/ The pean nations, and her peasants on the whole were 

^ tralPosM distinctly better off than those of other Continental 
pSTfirliJ countries. F ranee, moreover, was th e cent re of the 
the EigS- jCoiitinentaClenUg^^ and'aft 

were universally priz^lind imitated. Her natural 
scientists and her social reformers were legion and were 
influential both abroad and at home. Not only her middle class, 
but many of her nobility and clergy and even some of her sturdy 

* See above, pp. 346-356. 
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farmers and thrifty artisans were particularly enlightened’’ 
and particularly clamorous for reform.” 

According to the critical philosophy of the day, French society ' 
and French politics were in need of reform, though no more so 
than the society and politics of any other European country. 
In France , as elsewher e, there was much unreasonableness in^ 
Sosting politics and society. The government was too niu^^^^ 
oirtcoin^e^TLapHS growth; it was both too arbi- 

trary and too unsystematic. In the course of time, one set of in- 
stitutions and officials had been superimposed on another, so 
that now, in the eighteenth century, while the king poutical 
was supposed to be an autocrat, he was really depend- Confusion 
ent on a most complicated officialdom, with ill-defined “ 
powers and overlapping jurisdictions. The country had been 
divided since the middle ages into districts under bailiffs and 
seneschals whose offices were now purely ornamental. It had 
long been divided, too, into provinces, some of which had parlia- 
ments or “estates,” and all of which had governors. It had been 
divided, moreover, since Richelieu’s time, into intendancies, under 
intendants. It was also divided into judicial districts, each with 
a court or “parliament”; into ecclesiastical districts, each with 
a bishop or archbishop; and into educational districts, each 
with a university. Most towns had town councils, but no two . 
such councils were elected in the same way or possessed the same J 
rights.\ Tbdre wai^Jius^ French government,'^ 

andits^^uses aro^ Jess from a constantly exerted despotism'^ 
than from "difatorlness and joccasTonal arbitrar^^^ TJespbOc 
in theory, it proved, after j 5 >uis JQV^s time " ineffecfiiSniT \ 
practice. 

Confusion in administration was not the only confusion in 
eighteenth-century France. There was no uniformity or sim- 
plicity in standards of weight and measure, in coinage, in tolls, 
in internal customs-duties. Nor was there any uniformity in 
law or legal procedure. What was lawful in one town might be 
illegal in a place not five miles distant. Almost four hundred 
bodies of law were in force in different parts of France. 

Taj eg g,! a nd administrative confusion^must be added ^scal* 
:^ ^3i^ ^9P^^yher^w no ’distinction bet^enJlieJdi^^ 

"aniTt S national i ncomeTTh ere was no budge t. Money was spent 
by the king or his agents as fast as it was collected. No general 
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accounts were kept, and no official knew the actual condition of 
the finances. What has been called th e ta3g-sv^m .,o£ the old 
Fiscal r6giin^^asiaidi^^ ; it ha d grown up, 

Confusion "HEe^e political machinery of thelSte, in a most^h^- 
in France hazard ma nner. The king still obtained 'someTevenue 
from his ^rsonally owned estates and manors, like any landlord. 
But most of the public revenue was gotten from various kinds 
of national taxation which had been established at different 
times in the past: a general poll or head tax; an income tax; a 
direct land tax; a tax on foreign imports; a tax on the transport 
of goods between various provinces and variou^owns within 
France; excise taxes; licensing taxes, etc.\ lhe diffic ulty here 
was not with the kinds of taxes (most of which are Levied nowa- 
'^daysTn”^fogress^ , but rather wit h the modes of 


privileged classes drHef^ and nobility, thaTTs,' Sopae dSf the 
wealthiest Frenchmen, were largely exempt. \ ^^rthermore, 
instead of collecting taxes direct from the taxpayers, the gov- 
Wnment would empower private corporations or individuals — 
ithe so-called ^Tanners of the taxes’’ — to monopolize the col- 
ftpction of certain" taxes m parricular districts and to retain for 
themselves a liberal share of what they collected. 

With all its confusion and inefficienjcy, the French government 


e^ eighte enth century wa^ provokmgly artfitraxy; at timjps, 
Arbitrari^" and, from fhestandpSSEiP^enltjgMe^ 

I prone to take reactionary ” m[eas urQS 

y ciency in / agStet^^^^pro ^fij'movemgntSj, A per- 

soir‘i^o"lfibcked the king oT^oiTended an influential 
nobleman or ecclesiastic might be thrown into prison by royal 
order (the so-called ^lett^ de cachet ’’J^iWid-ipimured there in- 
definitely without trial; foiTexampler yoltaireWas ^ iled for a 
while in this manner, and so was the C^nt^ "Mirabeau . Prot- 
estants and other dissenters from the state cliurch were now 
usually tolerated, but as the older laws against them still re- 
1 mained on the statute-books, they were subjected to repeated 
\ annoyances on the complaint pf religious fanatics and also of per- 
sons who merely had a grudge against them. There were also 
i both roy al and ecclesiastical censorsMps, which were Jnypked 
V at one time oFanolhef apTniralmost e very ^^enligh^ned” litter- 
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ateur in eighteenth-century France. These censorships were 
enforced too poorTy and ti^ spasmodically to be effective, but 
they were enforced enough to be galling and troublesome. 

In all the foregoing respects and in general conditions, France^ 
in the eighteenth century was not very different from other Euro- 
pean countries.^ neejidf political and social reform was_per-J 
ha ps a bit great gcT^ ^ef criticaT^fei^^ a bitjtnore^ 

nume rous and nmre in cisi ve. \ Her growin g bourgeoisie was pet 
Kaps a bit more e^er to participate in reform. Yet there werej 
twTTarcums&nceJ^TncE”^^ to France and of ominous | 

significanc(Qp^Ftrst, the French royal family was incompetent.! 
^ SgfCond, theiFrench state was becoming bankrupt. ^ 

fcettTsrXIV , the G rand Monarc h, had been the last of the really 
j;ompetent Bourbon kings of France; he had had brains an<f he 
TTaH vi^Bceff^ard. And hiTKad Fadthe wit to perceive 
toward the end of his reign how very costly were his tence of 
wars and his ostentation. As he lay on his deathbed, 
flushed with fever, he called his five-year-old great- the Eight- 
grandson and heir, the future Louis XV, to the bedside 
and said: child, you will soon be sovere ign of a 

great kingdom. Dojiot forg et your obligations to God; remember 
piat TT isTToTlTm^Siat you owe all that youTafe^. EnJeavor to Hve^ 
. at p eace with youFn^^^^ do not iraifate me in my fondness 

for war, imr iin the exorbitant ^Ependiture^hicK I have i ncurre d 
Tak e cou nsel in all your actions. Endeavor to relieve the people 
at the earliest possible moment, an d thus to accoinpTisE ”w^^ 
unfo rtu nately, I ani unable to do myself.'' " 

It was good advice. But Louis XIV, having kept all the threads 
of government in his own hands, left no proper organization of 
government to conduct affairs for his grandchild. Louis XV was 
only a child at the time, a playth ing in the h ands o f selfeh and 
un principle d ministers. In an earliCTcHapt we have seen ho^ 
under the duke of Orleans, who was prince regent from 1715 to 
1723, French finances, already disorganized, were reduced to 
chaos by the speculations of John Law; and how under Cardinal 
Fleury, who was minister from 1726 to 1743, the treasury was 


'^>^Except from England, in respect of the r6le of the nobility. In^JVance the J 
lybili ty was dc^^ved of real political power^ whil e in Englan d the nobilit y (with ! 
^tli^oml^cial^u'rg^ aansmutedf the parliamenta^ oligarchy . See aboj ^e, \ 
pp.'747r45F2;80^ 
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mraer impoverished by French participation in the War of the 
Polish Election (1733-1738) and the War of the Austrian Suc- 
748) 

^(tn 1 743 jthe ninety-year-old Cardinal Fleury died, and Louis XV 
amRmncecrtfiat he would be his own minister. But L ouis XV 
Louis XV ^ Frederick the Great; he had nether the wit 

r- "^q yFTtetngmarion toJ:ien. re ally^^^^ 

At the council table he ‘‘opened his mouth, said little, ^d 
iriiniiicht n]\” State business seemed'lernbly diilT, and " 

TJJ^ng left most of it to his fawning courtiers. 

But of one thing, Louis XV could not have enough, and that 
was pleasure. Pleasure he took, not from politics or from the 
“enlightenment,^’ but from dancing, hunting, gambling, and 
especially a series of pretty-faced, putty-headed mistresses, prom- 
inent among whom were th e duchess of Chateauroux, M adame 
^e Pompad our, and Madame~du B arry. Upon his mistress^, "Be 
lavished titles, money, and estates; lie provided magnificent es- 
tablishments for them at Versailles; and he allowed their whims 
to determine French policy in international affairs. It wa s mainly 
^ a ^hi m of Madame d e Pompadou r which^a ligne d "France with 
herTraditidnaT enemy Austria in the Seven Years’ WaF(i756- 
~1763T"i^^ ^dncost Ind her 

^ coloniS r empire in America and India, and saddled her with 
^rushin g financiarBurd^.^ 

'‘EarlyijEi^his reign Louis XV had been dubbedJLouis the Well 
^elo^d, apd to the encT lie was beloved by^allow* courtiers who 
nStedliim— and the French treasury — white. Versailles remained 
gay. Its artificial elegance was alluringly depicted by Boucher and 
Fragonard. Its fountains played, its minuets were danced, its 
furniture was gilded. Mistresses and court ladies painted their 
cheeks ever more brightly, and butterfly nobles and ecclesiastics 
spent their fortunes ever more recklessly. 

T^t Versailles wa sJtto^-rFrancfe. At Paris and in the provinces 
there was not only literary criticism bu CpopuTa ^f^g^^ ^ 


"grew afraid ride in to\m’~6f couiTti^^^ him 

sullenly, and artisans jeered at him; he knew that he was be- 


1 See above, pp. 315-317- 

* The formal annexation of Lorraine in 1766 and of Corsica in 1768 afforded some 
crumbs of comfort to France and temporarily bolstered her international prestige. 
See above, p. 317, note. 
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coming the WeUJIate^ Yet, “it will surely last as long as I,” 
he cynicallyTla^ured himself; ‘‘my successor may take care of 
himself.’^ 

His successor was his grandsoif, Louis XVI (1774-1792), /a 

years, V ef^ttuous'fe d’^v^ 

jngjbut lacking in intelligence and ^I^9^er. ^He ^ 

too a^wS 55 > 5 ? dignity over the 

ceremonious courtTlie was too stupid and lazy to dominate the 
government. He liked to shoot deer from out the palace window, 
or to play at lock-making in his royal carpentry shop. He wouli 
have been a good bourgeois ; he could not b e an enl^hten 


At first, hopes ran high, for Turgot, friend of Voltaire and con- 
tributor to the Encyclo pedia, was named minister of finance 
(1774-1776), ancTreform wasjia-the air. Industry and commerce 
were to be unshackled \(laissez-fai re \ diS to be the order of the 
day; finances were to be relKirnSd^^n^fa^s lowered. The clergy 
"and nobl^^'efF'no'longBfTO taxation; taxes on food were 

to be abolished; the peasants were to be freed from forced labor 
on the roads. But Turgot only stirred up opposition. The nobles 
and clergy were not anxious to be taxed; courtiers resented any 
reduction of their pensions; owners of industrial monopolies were 
frightened; tax-farmers feared the reforming minister; the peas- 
ants misunderstood his intentions; riots broke out. Everybody 
seemed to be relieved when, in 1776, Turgot was dismissed. 

Turgot had been a theorist; his successor was a business man. 
Jacques Necker was well known in Paris as a hard-headed Swiss 
banker, and Madame Necker's receptions were attended by 
the chief personages of the bourgeois society of Paris. During 
his five years in office (1776-1781) Necker applied business 
methods to the royal finances. He borrowed 400,000,000 francs 
from his banker friends, bettered the collection of taxes, re- 
duced expenditures, and carefully audited the accounts. In 
1781 he issued a report, or Account Rendered of the Financial 
Condition.” The bankers were delighted; the secrets of the 
royal treasury were at last common property; ^ and Necker was 
praised to the skies. 


^ The Compte Rendu, as it was called in France, was really not accurate; Necker, 
in order to secure credit for his financial administration, made matters appeal 
better than they actually were. 
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While Necker’s Parisian friends rejoiced, his enemies at court 
prepared his downfall. The most powerful enemy of Necker 's 
refom is and economies was the queen, Marie Antoin- 
toinett^' etteT^^e was an Austiff^ the daughieruf 

Maffet-Theresa, and in the eyes of the French people 
she always remained a hated foreigner — ^‘the Austrian,^’ they 
[tailed her — the living symbol of ^the ruinouB^lU^iice b^ ween 
jHabsburgs a^ Bgarbons ‘wMclTEaTb een^fr^^ Madame 

pTT^mpadCourl^ which had contriBuied to the disasters ^and 
1 msgace of the SeveiTYcais’ War."^ — While mmistiSs^^^ finance 
wwe puzzlingllietrliSdr over the deficit, Marie Antoinette was 
Keying jewelry and making presents to her friends. The girl- 
queen had little serious interest in politics, but when her friends 
complained of Necker’s miserliness, she at once demanded his 
dismissal. 

Her demand was granted, for the kind-hearted, well-intentioned 
Louis XVI could not bear to deprive his pretty, irresponsible 
Marie Antoinette and her charming friends, — gallant nobles of 
France, — of their pleasures. Their pleasures we r e ver y costly; 
and the obsequious new finance-minister, Calonne, secured fr^TT 
loans only at high rates of interest. ^ ' 

From the stan dpoint of France, thejC^greatest folly^^f 
C5uis XVl’s rej ^n"Va s the jrumgu§^,I^^^ the W^ar of, 

7 78 -I y 8 .?)T^ The U nited 
. cial Crisis 1 States became free. Great Britain was humbled. 

Frenchmen proved that their valor was equal to their 
cmvalry. But when the impulsive Marquis de Lafayette returned 
from assisting the Americans to win their liberty, he found the 
French treasury^^n the verge of collapse. Ait questions of re- 

irf the” single, simple gu^tfen^ 
^ubU j^financc- "^ ffow to balance expenditure inepme? ' ilow 

^O restrict th^ op e axuL exp apd the nihpr? 

Ss aTnatter of fact, the expenditure, though wasteful, was 
not too great for a rich country like France to bear. And the 
tax burdens might have been eased for the lower classes if 
the well-to-do upper classes had been made to shoulder their 
proportionate share. Successive finance-ministers so advised 
Louis XVI. Here, however, was the crux of the situation: the 
upper classes were not minded to svIri-endeF anjTpfml^e, and 

' See above, pp. 341-344, 407-413. * See above, pp. 484-487. 
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the well-intentioned king was too dull to understand in the least 
the seriousness of the financial situation. What was the good 
of being a bishop or a noble, if one had no privileges and was 
obliged to pay taxes like the rest? What was the good of being 
king, if one had to pull down the traditional pillars of society? 
In the fateful circumstances, reform could mean in France only 
temporary financial palliatives, with bankruptcy (and revolu- 
tion) in the offing. 

In 1786 the interest-bearing debt had mounted to $600,000,000, 
the government was running in debt at least $25,000,000 a 
year, and the treasury-officials were experiencing the utmost 
difficulty in negotiating new loans. Something had to be done. 
In desperation the king convened (1787) an Assembly of No- 
tables — 145 of the chief nobles, bishops, and magis- 
trates — in the vain hope that they would consent to sembly 
the taxation of the privileged and unprivileged alike. 

however, 

compulsory labor on 
the roads, approving the establishment of provincial assemblies, 
and demanding the dismissal of Calonne, the minister of finance. 
The question of taxation, they said, should be referred to the 
Estates General. All this helped the treasury in no material 
way. 

A new minister of finance, who succeeded Calonne, —Arch- 
bishop Lomenie de Brienne, — politely thanked the notables and 
sent them home. He made so many fine promises that jh© Parle- 
hope temporarily revived, and a new loan was raised, ment of 
But the parlement of Paris soon saw through the 
artifices of the suave minister, and positively refused to register 
further loans or taxes. Encouraged by popular approval, the 
parlement went on to draw up a declaration of rights, and to 
assert that subsidies could constitutionally be granted only by 
the nation’s representatives- -the Estates General. This sounded 
to the government like revolution, and the parlements were 
abolished. At once there was popular protest; soldiers refused 
to arrest the judges; and excited crowds assembled in Paris and 
other cities and clamored for the convocation of the Estates 
General. 

Menaced with revolt, the well-intentioned Louis XVI finally 
yielded to the popular clamor. He and his ministers, in their 


The notables were n ot so self-sacrifici ng, 
andTconfehted themselves with abolishing 
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search for means of escape from financial bankruptcy, had already 
had recourse to every expedient consistent with the maintenance 
The Con- of the ‘‘old regime” save one, and this one — the con- 
vocation of the Estates General — was now to be tried. 
Estates It might be that the duly elected representatives of 
General three chief classes of the realm would offer sug- 

gestions to the court, whereby, without impairing the divine- 
right monarchy or the traditional class-distinctions, the public 
treasury could be refilled. With this simple objective in mind, 
Louis XVI in 1788 summoned the Estates General to meet at 
Versailles the following May. 

The Estates General were by no means a novel institution. 
Though for a hundred and seventy-five years the French mon- 
archs had been able to do without them, they were in theory 
still a legitimate part of the historic French government. Sum- 
moned for the first time by King Philip the Fair as far back as 
1302, they had thenceforth been convoked at irregular intervals 
until 1614.^ Their organization had always been in three sep- 
arate bodies, representing by election the three traditional 
estates, or “orders,” of the realm — clergy, nobility, and com- 
moners (Third Estate). Each estate had voted as a unit, 
and two out of the three estates were sufficient to carry a 
measure. It had usually happened that the clergy and no- 
bility joined forces to outvote the commoners. The powers 
of the Estates General had always been advisory rather than 
legislative, and the kings had frequently ignored or violated 
the enactments of the Estates General. It might prove dan- 
gerous in the troubled state of affairs of 1788-1789 to convoke 
such a public debating body as the Estates General, but it was 
not revolutionary. 

In the winter of 1788-1789 elections to the several estates 
were held throughout France in accordance with medieval usage. 

Also, in accordance with old custom and royal request, 
Actions electors drafted reports on the condition of their 
respective localities and recommendations for their 
representatives and for the government. These reports and 
recommendations were called cahiers; there were many of them^ 
for almost every local group of voters of each of the three estates 
prepared a cahier. 

* See above, pp. 280-281. 
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By the time the elections were held and the cahiers drafted, 
it was apparent that the majority of the French people expected 
from the Estates General a greater measure of reform 
than their sovereign had anticipated. To be sure, the 
cahiers were not revolutionary in wording. With re- 
markable uniformity they expressed loyalty to the monarchy and 
fidelity to the king. In not a single one was there a threat of 
violent change. But in spirit most of the cahiers reflected the 
radical political philosophy of the age, that there should be 
fundamental, thoroughgoing reforms in government and society. 
Many of the cahiers of the Third Estate were particularly in- 
sistent upon the removal of social inequalities and abuses long 
associated with the ^^old regime/’ and especially emphatic about 
the need of establishing national unity and solidarity. It was 
clear that if the elected representatives of the Third Estate 
carried out the instructions of their constituents, the voting of 
additional taxes to the government would be delayed until a 
thorough investigation had been made and many grievances 
had been redressed. 

On the whole, it appeared likely that the elected representa- 
tives of the Third Estate would heed the cahiers. They were 
Mucated and earnest men. Two thirds of them were 
lawyers or judges; many, also, were scholars; only ten tionofthe 
could possibly be considered as belonging to the 
lower classes. A goodly number admired the govern- 
mental system of Great Britain, in which the royal power had 
been reduced and the r61e of the nation had been exalted; the 
class interests of all of them were directly opposed to the pre- 
vailing policies of the French monarchy. The Third Estate 
was now too conscious of the problem confronting the French 
state to ignore the instructions in their cahiers and the reforms 
demanded by their provinces. 

In the earliest history of the Estates General, the Third 
Estate had been of comparatively slight importance either in 
society or in politics, and Philip the Fair had proclaimed that 
the duty of its members was “to hear, receive, approve, and 
perform what should be commanded of them by the king.’^ 
But between the fourteenth and eighteenth centuries the relative 
social importance of the bourgeoisie had enormously increased. 
The class was more numerous, wealthier, more enlightened, and 
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; more experienced in the conduct of business. It became clearer 
with the lapse of time that it, more than nobility or clergy, 
represented the bulk of the nation. This development Louis XVI 
had seemed in part to recognize by providing that the number 
of elected representatives of the Third Estate should equal the 
combined numbers of those of the First and Second Estates. 
The commoners naturally drew the deduction from the royal 
concession that they were to exercise paramount political in- 
fluence in the Estates General of 1789. 

The Third Estate, as elected in the winter of 1788-1789, was 
fortunate in possessing two very capable spokesmen, Mirabeau 
and Sieyes, both of whom belonged by birth or office to the upper 
classes, but who had gladly accepted election as deputies of the 
unprivileged classes. Mirabeau (1749-1791) was the son of a 
bluff but good-hearted old marquis who was not very 
M^beau successful in bringing up his family. Young Mirabeau 
had been so wild and unruly that his father had repeat- 
edly obtained lettres de cachet from the king in order that prison 
bars might keep the bad boy '' out of mischief. Released several 
times only to fall into new excesses, Mirabeau found at last in 
the stirring political events of 1789 an opportunity for expressing 
his sincere belief in constitutional government and an outlet for 
his almost superhuman energy. From the convocation of the 
Estates General to his death in 1791, he was one of the most 
prominent men in France. His gigantic physique, half-broken 
by disease and imprisonment, his shaggy eyebrows, his heavy 
head, gave him an impressive, though sinister, appearance. And 
for quickness in perceiving at once a problem and its solution, 
as well as for gifts of reverberating oratory, he had no equal. 

Less forceful and more doctrinaire was the priest, Sieyes (1748- 
1836), whose lack of devotion to Christianity and the clerical 
calling was matched by his zealous regard for the criti- 
philosophy of the day and for the practical arts of 
politics and diplomacy. It was a pamphlet of Sieyes 
that, on the eve of the assembling of the Estates General, fur- 
nished the Third Estate with its platform and programme. 
^‘What is the Third Estate? ” asked Sieyes. “It is everything,” 
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he replied. “What has it been hitherto in the political order? 
Nothing! What does it desire? To be something! ” 

If the Third Estate — and the Estates General as a whole— were 
uncertain about what was expected of them, Louis XVI 
and his ministers seemed far more uncertain. Indeed, with-it 
the most amazing and significant fact about the situa- ® 
tion was that the royal government formulated no pro- 
gramme. It did not study the cahiers or deduce from them any 
proposals or recommendations to put before the Estates General. 
In other words, the royal government exercised no leadership, 
and this gave to the situation a peculiarly chaotic character. 

The position of the Third Estate was still ofificially undefined 
when the Estates General assembled at Versailles in May, 1789. 
The king received his advisers with pompous ceremony and a 
colorless speech. The only thing which seemed obvious was that 
Louis XVI intended their business to be purely financial and 
their organization quite traditional. He would have 
the three estates vote “ by order,” that is, as three dis- « Ofdw” 
tinct bodies, so that the doubled membership of the 
Third Estate would have but one vote to the privileged 
orders’ two. With this view the great majority of the nobles and 
a large part of the clergy, especially the higher clergy, were in full 
sympathy. On the other hand, the commoners began to argue 
that the Estates General should organize themselves as a single 
assembly, in which each member should have one vote, such 
voting “by head” marking the establishment of true national 
representation in France, and that the assembly should forthwith 
concern itself with a general reformation of French society and 
government. With the commoners’ argument a few of the liberal 
nobles, headed by Lafayette, and a considerable group of the 
clergy, particularly the pari.sh priests, agreed; and it had the sup- 
port of the bulk of public opinion outside the Estates General. 
Bad harvests in 1788 had been followed by an unusually severe 
winter. The peasantry was in an extremely wretched plight, 
and the cities, notably Paris, suffered from a shortage of food. 
The increase of popular distress, like a black cloud before a storm, 
gave ominous weight to the demands of the commoners. 
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Over the constitutional question, fraught as it was with the 
most significant consequences to politics and society, the parties 
wrangled for a month. The king, unwilling to offend anyone, 
shilly-shallied. But the uncompromising attitude of the privileged 
orders and the indecision of the leaders of the court at length 
forced the issue. On 17 June, 1789, the Third Estate solemnly 
proclaimed itself a National Assembly'^ and invited the other 
Estates to join it in the work of national reformation. [Three days 
later, when the deputies of the Third Estate came to the hall 
which had been set apart in the palace of Versailles for their use, 
they found its doors shut and guarded by troops and a notice to 
the effect that it was undergoing repairs. Apparently the king 
was at last preparing to intervene in the contest himself. 

iThen the commoners precipitated a veritable revolution. Led 
by Mirabeau and Sieyes, they proceeded to a great public building 
in the vicinity, which was variously used as a riding-hall or a 
tennis court. There, amidst intense excitement, with upstretched 
hands, they took an oath as members of the “ National Assembly 


would not separate until they had drawn..i4>aconstitu- 
] tion for France. The fOafK"of the Tennis Court was 
erf the / the t rue b eginning of4he FitSBiT5e^^ l^thdut 

Court* / sanction, in Taff agamsFTO^^^^ 

^ of the king, the medieval feudal States General had 
been transformed, by a simple proclamation m one of the Estates, 
into a National Assembly, charged with th^ duty of establishing 
constitutional government in France. vTl)/“J^th of the Tennis 
Court'' was the declaration of the end of afeluTTHiYTrie^Tighfe' 
^o narch j^nd ot jH eTTe^l S ^ of pop ular national “sovSHgnty . " 
^ What woulcf iEHe king do under these circumstances? The most 
bbvious thing would be for him to overwhelm the revolutionary 


She Oath 
of the 
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Transfor- 
mation of 
the Es- 
tates Gen- 
eral into 
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tional Con- 
stituent 
Assembly 


commoners by force of arms. But that would not 
solve his financial problems, nor could he expect the 
French nation to endure it. It would likely lead to a 
ruinous civil war. Another line of action appealed to 
the king; he would try a game of bluff. So he ignored 
the ‘‘Oath of the Tennis Court," and with majestic 
mien commanded the Estates to sit separately and 


vote “by order." But the commoners were not to be bluffed. 


Now joined by a considerable number of clergy and by a few 
nobles, they maintained their defiant attitude and declared, in 
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the words of Mirabeau, a re here by the will of the people 
and we shall not leave ottr places except aftEe poinrufT ^ 

^t^ Whereupon, the weak-kn^d; weU-intentionedXoi^ 
gave way. Exactly one week after the scene in the tennis court, 
he reversed his earlier decrees and directed the three Estates to 
sit together and vote “by head” as members of a National Con- 
stituent Assembly. 


2. NATIONAL AND DEMOCRATIC SELF-DETERMINATION 

By t he end of Ju ne, 1789, t he sta ge was set for a radical altera- 
t ion in the traditional pionHca^insri^ social structure 

of Fran^QE^ -^WitK ~tE^^ consent of the kingTthe nobles and clergy 
were now meeting with the commoners. The Estates General 
had become the National Constituent Assembly, and its middle- 
class leaders were looking forward toward the goals of individual 
liberty, sockl equa lity, and democratic nationalism.^ i 

“Tel* before the Assembl^UoulcTproceeff with revolutionary 
labors, it had to face still another change of front on the part of 
the king. For, early in July, 1789, a gradual transfer TheQues- 
of royal troops from the eastern frontier to the vicinity 
of Paris and Versailles indicated that Louis XVI was for the 
at last preparing to use force against the Assembly if Assembly 
it should prove too revolutionary. The Assembly at once re- 
quested the removal of the troops. The king responded by a per- 
emptory refusal and by the dismissal of Necker, the popular 
finance-minister.^ Then it was that Paris came to the rescue of 
the Assembly. 

The Parisian populace, goaded by real want, felt instinctively 
that its own interests and those of the National Assembly were 
identical. Fired by an eloquent harangue of a brilliant young 
journalist, Camille Desmoulins by name, they rushed to arms. 
For three days there was wild disorder in the city. Shops were 
looted, royal ofiicers were expelled, business was at a standstill. 
On the third day — 14 July, 1789 — the mob surged outr popular 
to the east end of Paris, where stood the frowning royal ^ .Upnsi^ 
fortress and prison of the Bastille. Although since the aii?ES 
accession of Louis XVI the Bastille no longer harbored of the 
^litical offenders, nevertheless it was still regarded as ^ ® 
a symbol of Bourbon despotism, a grim threat against the liber- 
* Necker had been restored to his office as director-general of the finances in 17881 
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ties of Paris. The people would now take it and would appro- 
priate its arms and ammunition for use in defense of the National 
Assembly. The garrison of the Bastille was small and disheart- 
ened, provisions were short, and the royal governor was irresolute 
Within a few hours the mob was in possession of the Bastille, 
and the defenders, most of whom were Swiss mercenaries, had 
been slaughtered. 

The fall of the Bastille y zas the first serious ac t of v iolence in 
the course of the Revolution. It was an unmistakable sign that 
"IhF'peQpIe we rejgd^ the ^sselfib ly rather thajh^TtlTThe krhi^^^ 
tt put force behind the Assembly’s decrees. Not only that, but it 
rendered Paris practically independent of royal control, for, 
during the period of disorder, prominent citizens had taken it 
The Com- themselves to organize their own government 

mune of and their own army. The new local government — the 
“commune,” as it was called — was made up of those 
tional elected representatives of the various sections or wards 
Guard had chosen the city’s delegates to the 

Estates General. It was itself a revolut ion in city government. 
It substituted popularly elected officials in place of rdyaT agents 


and delegates of the medieval guilds. And the authority of the 
commune was sustained by a popularly enrolled militia, styled 
the National Guard, which soon numbered 48,000 champions 
of the new cause. Vtyj^s o bvio us that, for the first time since the 
ea r ly jay s of Louis XIV, Pari^rather than Versailles was leading 

France .^ ^ 

The fall of the Bastille was such a clear sign that even 
Louis XVI did not fail to perceive its meaning. He instantly 
withdrew the royal troops and recalled Necker. He recognized 
the new government of Paris and confirmed the appointment of 
the liberal Lafayette as commander of the National Guard. He 
visited Paris in person, praised what he could not prevent, and 
put on a red-white-and-blue cockade — combining the red and 
blue of the capital city with the white of the Bourbons — the new 
national tricolor of France. French m an still relehratf^ the four- 
teenth o f July, the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, ^the 

independence da^^' ’’ 

For a vdifle it seemed as thougli radical reform might proceed 
without further interruption. The freedom of the Assembly had 


^ See above, pp. 293, 312. 
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been affirmed and upheld. Paris had settled down once more into 
comparative repose. The king had apparently learned his lesson. 
But the victory of the revolutionaries had been gained too easily. 
Louis XVI might take solemn oaths and wear strange cockades, 
but he remained in character essentially weak. His very virtues— 
good intentions, love of wife, loyalty to friends — were continually 
abused. The queen was bitterly opposed to the reforming policies 
of the National Assembly and actively resented any diminution 
of royal authority. Her clique of court friends and favorites dis- 
liked the decrease of pensions and amusements to which they 
had long been accustomed. Court and queen made common 
cause in appealing to the good qualities of Louis XVI. What 
was the weak king to do in the circumstances? He was com- 
pletely dominated by the court, and the court had no construc- 
tive plans. 

The result was renewed intrigues to employ force against the 
obstreperous deputies and their allies, the populace of Paris. 
This time it was planned to bring royal troops from 
the garrisons in Flanders. On the night of i October, 

1789, a supper was given by the officers of the body- 
, guard at Versailles in honor of the arriving soldiers. 

Toasts were drunk liberally and royalist songs were 
sung. News of the “orgy,’’ as it was termed, spread like wildfire 
in Paris, where hunger was more prevalent than ever. The 
court and army officers at Versailles appeared to be feasting 
while the common people of Paris were starving. The latter 
believed that the presence of additional troops at Versailles not 
only would put an end to the independence of the Assembly but 
would continue their own starvation. More excited grew the 
Parisians. 

On 5 October was presented a strange and uncouth spectacle. 
A long line of the poorest women of Paris, including some men 
dressed as women, riotous with hunger and rage, TheDe- 
armed with sticks and clubs, screaming “Bread! 
bread! bread !^^ were straggling along the twelve miles Women on 
of highway from Paris to Versailles. They were going Versailles 
to demand bread of the king. Lafayette and his National Guards- 
men, who had been unable or unwilling to allay the excitement 
in Paris, marched at a respectful distance behind the women 
out to Versailles. 


Renewed . 

Royal 

Threats 

against the 

Assembly’s 

Freedom 
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By the time Lafayette reached the royal palace, the women 
were surrounding it, howling and cursing, and demanding bread 
or blood; only the fixed bayonets of the royal troops prevented 
them from invading the building, and even the troops were 
weakening. Lafayette at once became the man of the hour. 
He sent the soldiers^Back to tne barracEsand with his own force 
undertook to guard the royal family. Despite his precautions, 
it was a wild night. There was continued tumult in the streets 
and, at one time, shortly before dawn, a gang of rioters actually 
broke into the palace and killed several of the queen’s body- 
guard. 

When morning came, the well-meaning king consented to do 
what was to prove fatal to him and fateful to the Revolution; 
Transfer consented to accompany the mob back to Paris, 
of King And so on 6 October there was a procession from 
sembl*" Versailles to Paris more curious and more significant 
from ^er- than that of the preceding day in the opposite direc- 
^les to There were still the women and a host of people 

from the slums, and the national guardsmen and 
Lafayette on his white horse, but this time in the midst of the 
throng was a great lumbering coach, in which rode Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette and their children. All alQtt p-4h£ route 
^le mob sh outed ^' )Ve hav e the baker ^d.JLhe baker’s^ w^ and 
tne little cook-boy — now we“'shainiave bread.” 

To Versailles the FfenclTl^oygd returned. The 

Parisians installed Louis XVI in the palace of the Tuileries, 
and thenceforth he was virtually their prisoner. Moreover, the 
National Assembly speedily followed the king to Paris, so that 
from October, 1789, not reactionary Versailles but radical Paris 

was th e cen tr£ ..o£ 4 he- Revolution . . 

-^The r |q. h of th e Basti lle '' and the 7 yarch of the women to 
Versailles / w^g the two picturesque A^elPit&^which in r789rreri- 
oeredTH? National Assembly md^endent king and de- 

^eh dent upon the populace of Paris. Meanwhile, the iFrench'' 
peoi^e M taTge Were supplying theT^ationa Assembly with the 
occasion and the impulse for some of its most revolutionary 
reforms. 

Ever since the assembling of the Estates General, ordinary 
administration of the country had been at a standstill. The 
people, expecting great changes, refused to pay the customary 
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taxes and imposts, and the king, for fear of the National Assem- 
bly and of a popular uprising, hesitated to compel tax collection 
by force of arms. The local officials did not know collapse of 
whether they were to obey the Assembly or the king, the Royal 
In fact, the Assembly was for a time so busy with ^ent”*^ 
constitutional questions that it neglected to provide throughout 
for local government, and the king was always timor- 
ous. So, during the summer of 1789, the institutions of the ‘‘old 
regime” disappeared throughout France, one after another, 
because there was no popular desire to maintain them and no 
competent authority to operate them. The July rioting in Paris 
and the fall of the Bastille were signals for similar action else- 
where; other towns substituted new elective officers for royal 
or guild agents and organized national guards of their own. 
Chaos, which had already overtaken the central government of 
the king, thus overtook his agencies of local government. The 
whole political machinery which Louis XIV had built up, now 
collapsed utterly under Louis XVI; and no effective, centralized 
authority immediately took its place. 

At the same time the revolutionary action of the townspeople 
spread to the country districts. In many regions the oppressed 
peasants attacked the chateaux of the hated nobles, The 
taking particular pains to destroy feudal or servile ^pri^gs 
title-deeds. In some places, monasteries and resi- in the * 
dences of bishops were ransacked and pillaged. A Pi’oviuces 
few of the unlucky landlords were murdered, and others were 
driven into the towns or across the frontier. Amid the universal 
confusion, the old system of local government completely col- 
lapsed. The intendants and governors quitted their posts. The 
traditional courts of jugtjSe^ whether £eui|al or royal, End^T 
ceased to function\-^ 3 ^ summer of 1789 really ended 1 of the Oldy/ 
the “old regime” in ’^riuice, and the transfer of the 
central government from Versailles to Paris in October'Tiferely 
^confirmed an accomplished fact. 

It was one thing to end the “old regime” — to wreck the 
authority of the king, to trample upon the time-honored priv- 
ileges of the upper classes, to destroy long-existing institutions. 
It was another thing to begin a “new regime” — to establish a 
new government and a new society which should embody the 
enlightened aspirations of the age and at the same time bring 
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order out of chaos. To this great and difficult task, t l^ Na tional 
Constituent As sembly de voted its earnest attention tEroughout 
Buiidin”^ its sessions at Paris from October, 1789 to September, 
a New 1791. And, despite factional differences and dis- 

R^gime turbances within the Assembly and more or less con- 

stant pressure upon it by disorderly Pagans, it managed to 
achieve a high degree of success, \ jijdera, the work of the Na- 
tional Constituent Asse mbly from 1789 to i79i__was by' far 
most construSive ancTtlie must enduring of the whole rev- 
lutionary era. 

Leaving out of consideration for the present the frightened 
* royal family, the startled noblemen and clergy, the determined 
peasantry, and the excited townsfolk, and not adhering too 
closely to chronological order, let us concentrate our attention 
upon the National Assembly and review its major acts during 
those momentous years, 1789-1791. 

first great jtchievement of the Assembly was t he le gal 
destmct ion of feu daTIimTfi d s^d om^ privilege-^ long 

'~step i nThe direction oT social equalTt^F WeliaVe already n^c^ 
^ how in July, while the~^s?Snbl5rwas'stil^ at Versailles, the royal 
officers in the country districts had ceased to govern and how 
the peasants had destroyed many chateaux amid scenes of un- 
expected violence. News of the rioting and disorder came to 
The August Assembly from every province and filled its mem- 
Days of bers with the liveliest apprehension. A long report, 
submitted by a special investigating committee on 
4 August, 1789, gave such harrowing details of the popular up- 
rising that everyone was convinced that something should be 
done at once. 

While the Assembly was debating a declaration which might 
calm revolt, one of the nobles — a relative of Lafayette — arose 
in his place and stated that if the peasants had attacked the 
property and privileges of the upper classes, it was because such 
property and privileges represented unjust inequality, that the 
fault lay there, and that the remedy was not to repress the 
peasants but to suppress inequality. It was immediately moved 
and carried that the Assembly should proclaim equality of 
taxation for all classes and the suppression of feudal and servile 
, dues. fallowed a scene almost unprec edented in history. 

Noble vied with noble, and clergyman witlTcIefgjmiamV^^ 
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nouncing the vested rights of the ‘'old r6gime.” The game laws 
were repealed. The manorial courts were suppressed. Serfdom 
was abolished. Tithes and all sorts of ecclesiasticaLr^lj^lj^^^^ 
privilege were sacrificed. The sale of offices was dis/ of Feudal- 
continued. In fact, all, special privileges, whether of 
classes, of cities, or of provinces, were swept away Class 
one consuming burst of enthusiasm. The holocaust X 

lasted throughout the night of the fourth of August. Within a 
week the various independent measures had been consolidated 
into an impressive decree ‘ Abolishing th e feudal system'^ and 
the king had signed the dec^ What man^eforining ministers 
had vainly labored for years partially to accomplish was thus 
done by the National Assembly a few days-^d with much 
thoroughness. The y-call ed l “ August Davs- ^' legalized the! 
dissolution of the traSHonat^dass-society of France and the/ 
substitution of modern individualist society. 

It has been customary to refer these vast social changes to the 
enthusiasm, magnanimity, and self-sacrifice of the privileged 
orders. That there was enthusiasm is unquestionable. But it 
may be doubted whether the nobles and clergy were so much 
magnanimous as terrorized. For the first time, they were gen- 
uinely frightened by the peasants, and it is possible that the 
true measure of their “magnanimity’’ was their alarm. Then, 
too, if one is to sacrifice, one must have something to sacrifice. 
At most, the nobles had only legal claims to surrender, for the 
peasants had already taken forcible possession of nearly every- 
thing which the decree accorded them. In fact the decree of the 
Assembly constituted merely a legal and uniform recognition of 
accomplished facts. 

The nobles may have thought, moreover, that enlightened 
acquiescence in the first demands of the peasantry would merit 
some compensatory advantages to themselves. At any rate, 
they zealously set to work in the Assembly to modify what had 
been done, to secure financial or other indemnity,^ and to prevent 
the enactment of additional social legislation. Outside the 
Assembly few nobles took kindly to the loss of privilege and 

' The general effect of the series of decrees of the Assembly from 5 to 1 1 August, 
1789, was to impose some kind of financial redemption for many of the feudal 
dues. It was only in July, 1793, almost four years after the August Days,’’ that 
nU feudal dues and rights were legally aboli^ed without redemption or compen- 
sation. 
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property. The large majority protested and tried to stir up 
civil war; and eventually, when such attempts failed, they left 
France and enrolled themselves among their country's enemies. 

It is not necessary for us to know precisely who were respon- 
sible for the “August Days.” The fact remains that the “decree 
abolishing the feudal system” represented the most important 
achievement of the whole French Revolution. Henceforth, 
those who profited by the decree were loyal friends of the 
Revolution, while the losers were its bitter opponents. 

The second great work of the Assembly was the proclamation 
of individual rights and liberties. The old society and govern- 
D«clara- ment of France were disappearing. On what .basis 
tionofthe should the new be erected? Great Britain had its 
ManM^ Afagwa Carta and its Bill of Rights; America had its 
of Ae Declaration of Independence. France was now given 
Citizen ^ Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citi- 
zen.” This document, which reflected the spirit of Rousseau's 
philosophy, and incorporated some of the British and American 
provisions, became the platform of the French Revolution and 
tremendously influenced political thought in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. A few of its most striking sentences 
were as follows: “Men are born and remain free and equal in 
rights.” The rights of man are “liberty, property, security, and 
resistance to oppression.” “Law is the expression of the general 
will. Every citizen has a right to participate personally, or 
through his representative, in its formation. It must be the 
same for all.” “No person shall be accused, arrested, or im- 
prisoned except in the cases and according to the forms prescribed 
by law.'’ Religious toleration, freedom of speech, and liberty 
of the press were affirmed. The people were to control the 
finances, and to the people all officials of the state were respon- 
sible. Finally, the influence of the propertied classes, which 
were overwhelmingly represented in the Assembly, showed it- 
self in the concluding section of the Declaration: “Since private 
property is an inviolable and sacred right, no one shall be de- 
prived thereof except where public necessity, legally determined, 
shall clearly demand it, and then only on condition that the 
owner shall have been previously and equitably indemnified.” 

The next great undertaking of the National Assembly was 
the establishment of a new and uniform administrative system 
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in France. The andent and confusing ‘‘provinces,” “govern- 
ments,” “intendandes,” ^'pays d'iUit/' ‘'pays d' Section/' “parle- 
ments,” and “bailliages” were swept away. The 
country was divided anew into eighty-three d6parte- 
ments, approximately uniform in size and population, 
and named after natural features, such as rivers or 
mountains. Each d6partement was subdivided into districts 
(cantons) and communes, — divisions which have endured in 
France to the present day. The heads of the local government 
were no longer to be appointed by the crown; they were to be 
elected by the people, and extensive powers were granted to 
elective local councils. Provision was made for a new system of 
law courts throughout the country, and the judges, like the ad- 
ministrative officials, were to be elected by popular vote. Projects 
were likewise put forward to unify and simplify the great variety 
of laws which prevailed in different parts of France, but this 
work was not brought to completion until the time of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Back of all the projects and achievements of the National 
Assembly was an evident desire to emphasize the national unity 
The New France as well as the popular sovereignty of French- 
men. Indeed, the sudden rise of modern nationalism 
® was one of the most impressive features of the French 

Revolution. It was at once a consequence of heightened na- 
tional feeling and an incentive to the most intense national 
patriotism that class privileges were swept away and all French- 
men were treated as equals; that the old provinces were abolished 
and the new departements set up; that the traditional Estates 
General were reorganized as the National Assembly and its 
protecting popular army took the name of National Guard; 
that, according to the “Declaration of the Rights of Man,” 
“ the principle of all sovereignty resides essentially in the nation -- 
no body nor individual may exercise any authority which does 
not proceed directly from the nation. 

Nationalism was further exemplified by the eagerness with 
which the revolutionaries sought to organize systems of national 
education and national military service, and, even more os- 
tentatiously, by the fervor with which they established and 
celebrated patriotic rites. If 14 July, 1789, was the birthday of 
French liberty, then 14 July, 1790, inaugurated the formal 
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celebration of French nationalism. On this day some 50*000 
delegates from all parts of France, including 14,000 national 
guardsmen, assembled on the military parade-grounds in Paris 
in the presence of the National Assembly, the king and queen, 
and a vast multitude of Parisians; two hundred priests assisted 
at Mass; 1,200 musicians played; forty cannon were fired; and 
all the delegates and all the multitude, with upraised hands, 
took a solemn oath of supreme loyalty and devotion to the 
fatherland. At this time and thereafter it became fashionable 
for every city and village throughout France to erect an altar 
‘‘to the fatherland,” to engrave upon it the “Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen,” and to conduct patriotic 
rites before it. 

Nationalism not only actuated much of the reconstruction and 
consolidation within France, but also inspired the French revolu- 
tionaries with a novel doctrine in foreign relations — National 
the doctrine of national self-determination. To the Self-De- 
patriotic revolutionaries it seemed natural and praise- 
worthy that any people who wished to be “French” should be 
incorporated into France, regardless of the provisions of existing 
treaties and of the protests of nominal sovereigns. Thus, the 
National Assembly encouraged the people of Avignon — a city 
on the Rh6ne River which had been owned and governed by the 
popes since the middle ages — to claim and exercise the right of 
national self-determination. In 1791, under French auspices 
and against papal protests, a plebiscite (or popular referendum) 
was held in Avignon, and, the result being favorable to France, 
the National Assembly voted to annex the city. Here was the 
beginning of national plebiscites and of a foreign policy which 
threatened to revolutionize international relations. 

In the meantime, in addition to nationalist policies, another 
grave matter was concerning the National Assembly. This was 
the regulation of public finances. It will be recalled Ylnsincial 
that financial confusion had been the royal reason for Difficulties 
the original summoning of the Estates General. Then, 
in the early days of the National Assembly, the con- 
fusion had become chaos: the people refused to pay the old direct 
taxes; the Assembly, in its passion for national unity and eco- 
nomic liberty, destroyed the complicated and burdensome old 
system of indirect taxes; and bankers could not be induced to 
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make new loans. The Assembly, therefore, had to resort to heroic 
measures in order to save the state from complete bankruptcy, 
and the heroic measures finally decided upon were at the expense 
of the Catholic Church in France. 

The church, as we have seen, owned about a fifth of the soil 
of France, and the Assembly resolved to seize these extensive 
church lands, and to utilize them as security for the issue of paper 
money — the assignats. As partial indemnity for such 
wholesale confiscation, the state was to undertake 
the payment of fixed salaries to the clergy. Thus by 
a single stroke the financial pressure was relieved, the church 
was deprived of an important source of its strength, and the 
clergy were made dependent on the new order. Of course, as 
often happens in similar cases, the issue of paper money was so 
increased that in time it exceeded the security and brought fresh 
financial troubles to the state, but for the moment the worst 
dangers were tided over. 

The ecclesiastical policies and acts of the National Assembly were 
perhaps the least efiicacious and the most fateful achievements of 
Ecclesias- Revolution. Yet it would be difficult to perceive 
tical how they could have been less radical than they were. 

Changes church appeared to be indissolubly linked with the 

fortunes of the ^'old regime”; the clergy comprised a particularly 
privileged class; and the leaders and great majority of the Assem- 
bly were filled with the deistic or sceptical pliilosophy of the 
‘‘Enlightenment.” In November, 1789, the church property 
was confiscated. In February, 1790, the monasteries and other 
religious communities were suppressed. In April, absolute 
religious toleration was proclaimed. In July, 1790, 
the “civil constitution of the clergy” was enacted, 
by which the bishops and priests, reduced in numbers, 
were made a civil body. They were to be elected by 
the people, paid by the state, and only nominally associated with 
the “foreign” pope. In December, the Assembly forced the 
reluctant king to sign a decree compelling all the Catholic clergy 
in France to take a solemn oath of allegiance to the “civil con- 
stitution.” 

Pope Pius VI, who had already protested against the seizure of 
church property, the suppression of the monasteries, and the 
interference in Avignon, now condemned the “civil constitution” 


The Civil 
Constitu- 
tion of the 
Clergy 
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and forbade the French clergy to take the required oath. Thus, 
the issue was squarely joined. Such as took the oath — the “ jur- 
ing ’’ clergy— were excommunicated by the pope. Such 
as refused compliance — the ‘‘non-juring’* clergy — Non- 
were deprived of their salaries by the Assembly and 
threatened with imprisonment. Up to this time, the bulk of the 
lower clergy, poor themselves and in immediate contact with 
the peasants, had undoubtedly sympathized with the course of 
the Revolution, but henceforth their convictions and their con- 
sciences came into conflict with devotion to the Assembly. Most 
of them followed their conscience and either incited peasants, 
over whom they exercised considerable influence, to oppose fur- 
ther revolution, or emigrated from France to swell the number 
of those who, dissatisfied with the course of events in their own 
country, would seek the first opportunity to undo the work of 
the Assembly. On the other hand, a minority of the clergy, led 
by the bishop Talleyrand, took the oath of allegiance to the 
“civil constitution” and attempted to maintain the traditional 
Catholic worship in France, albeit a national Catholic worship 
in schism with the papacy. However, the most sincere Catholics 
could be counted with most of the hereditary nobles as oppo- 
nents of the French Revolution. 

Amid all these sweeping reforms and changes, the National 
Constituent Assembly was making steady progress in The Con- 
drafting a written constitution which would clearly stitutionof 
define the agencies 01 government, and their respec- Limited 
tive powers, in the new limited monarchy. This con- Monarchy 
stitution was completed in 1791 and signed by the king — he 
could do nothing else — and at once went into effect. It was 
the first written constitution of any importance that any Euro- 
pean country had had, and was preceded only slightly in point 
of time by that of the United States.^ 

The Constitution of 1791, as it was called, provided, like the 
American constitution, for the “separation of powers,” that is, 
that the law-making, law-enforcing, and law-interpreting func- 
tions of government should be kept quite distinct as the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial departments, and should each spring, 
in last analysis, from the will of the people. This idea had been 

^The present American constitution was drafted in 1787 and went into effect 
in 1789, the year that the Estates General assembled. See above, pp. 488-489. 
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elaborated by Montesquieu, and affected deeply the constitution- 
making of the eighteenth century both in France and in the 
United States. 

The legislative authority was vested in one chamber, styled 
the ^legislative Assembly,” the members of which were 
chosen by means of a complicated system of indirect elec- 
tion.^ The distrust with which the bourgeois framers of the 
constitution regarded the lower classes was shown not only 
in this check upon direct election but also in the require- 
ments that the privilege of voting should be exercised ex- 
clusively by “active” citizens, that is, by citizens who paid 
taxes, and that the right to hold office should be restricted to 
property-holders. 

Nominally the executive authority resided in the hereditary 
king. But, while the Constitution of 1791 accorded to the king 
the right to postpone for a time the execution of an act of the 
legislature — the so-called “suspensive veto” — it deprived him 
of all control over local government, over the army and navy, 
and over the clergy. Even his ministers were not to sit in the 
Assembly. Tremendous had been the decline of royal power in 
France during those two years, 1789-1791. 

This may conclude our brief summary of the work of the Na- 
tional Constituent Assembly. If we review it as a whole, we are 
impressed by the immense destruction which it ef- 
standing fected. No other body of legislators has ever demol- 

Achieve- ished so much in the same brief period. The old form 
mentsof . , , . ....... , , , ^ 

the Na- of government, the old territorial divisions, the old ii- 

Assembly system, the old judicial and legal regulations, 

the old ecclesiastical arrangements, and, most signifi- 
cant of all, the old condition of holding land — serfdom and feu- 
dalism — all were shattered. The guilds, too, were destroyed, and 
combinations of workingmen were prohibited. 

Yet all this destruction was not a mad whim of the moment. 
It had been preparing slowly and painfully for many genera- 
tions. It was foreshadowed by the mass of well-considered com- 
plaints in the cahiers. It was achieved not only by the decrees 
of the Assembly, but by the forceful expression of the popular 
and national will. And out of the destruction was emerging the 

* That is to say, the people would vote for electors, and the electors for the 
members of the Assembly. 
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political and social form of the essentially individualist, demo- 
cratic, nationalist state of a new age. 

3. END OF THE MONARCHY AND BEGINNING OF NATIONAL WAR 

Great public rejoicing welcomed the formal inauguration of 
the constitutional monarchy in 1791. Many believed that a new 
era of peace and prosperity was dawning for France. Difficulties 
Yet the extravagant hopes which were widely enter- 
tained for the success of the new regime were doomed Limited 
to speedy and bitter disappointment. The new gov- Monarchy 
ernment encountered all manner of difficulties, the country rap- 
idly grew more radical in sentiment and action, and within a 
single year the limited monarchy gave way to a republic. The 
establishment of the republic was the second great phase of the 
Revolution. Why it was possible and even inevitable may be 
gathered from a survey of developments in France during 1792, 
when the Legislative Assembly was in session, especially the 
outbreak of national war and the ‘treason’’ of Louis XVI. 

By no means did all Frenchmen accept cheerfully and con- 
tentedly the work of the National Constituent Assem- “Reac- 
bly. Of the numerous dissenters, some thought it went 
too far and some thought it did not go far enough. The “Radi- 
former may be styled ^‘reactionaries’’ and the latter 
“radicals.” 

The reactionaries embraced the bulk of the formerly privileged 
nobility and the non-juring clergy. The nobles had begun to leave 
France as soon as the first signs of violence appeared — 
about the time of the fall of the Bastille and the peas- Jionaries^" 
ant uprisings in the provinces. Many of the clergy 
similarly departed from their homes when the anti-clerical meas- 
ures of the Assembly rendered it no longer possible for them to 
follow the dictates of conscience. These reactionary exiles, or 
emigres as they were termed, collected in force along 
the northern and eastern frontier, especially at Coblenz 
on the Rhine. They possessed an influential leader in 
the king’s own brother, the count of Artois, and they maintained 
a perpetual agitation, by means of newspapers, pamphlets, and 
intrigues, against the new regime. They were anxious to regain 
their privileges and incomes, and to restore everything, as far 
as possible, to the position it had occupied prior to 1789. 
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Nor were the reactionaries devoid of support within France. 
It was believed that the royal family, now carefully watched in 
Paris, sympathized with their efforts. So long as Mirabeau, the 
ablest leader in the National Assembly, was alive, he had never 
ceased urging the king to accept the reforms of the Revolution 
and to give no countenance to agitation beyond the frontiers. In 
case the king should find his position in Paris intolerable, he had 
been advised by Mirabeau to withdraw into western or southern 
France and gather the loyal nation about him. But unfortunately, 
Mirabeau, worn out by dissipation and cares, died prematurely 
in April, 1791. 

Only two months later the royal family attempted to follow 
the course against which they had been warned. Louis XVI 
The At Marie Antoinette, in an effort to rid themselves 

tempted of the spying vigilance of the Parisians, disguised 
Se^^ng themselves, fled from the capital, and made straight 
for the eastern frontier, apparently to join the emi- 
gres. At Varenncs, near the border, the royal fugitives were rec- 
ognized and turned back to Paris, which henceforth was for 
them rather a prison than a capital. Although Louis subse- 
quently swore a solemn oath to uphold the constitution, his 
personal popularity vanished with his ill-starred flight, and his 
wife — the hated ‘‘Austrian woman — was suspected with good 
reason of being in secret correspondence with the emigres as 
well as with foreign governments. Marie Antoinette was more 
detested than ever. The elder of the king’s brothers, the count 
of Provence, was more successful than the king in the flight of 
June, 1791. He eluded detection and joined the count of Artois 
at Coblenz. 

Had the reactionaries been restricted entirely to emigres and 
the royal family, it is hardly possible that they would have 
been so troublesome as they were. They included, how- 
ever, a considerable number of persons in France. A 
small group in the Assembly shared their views and 
proposed the most extravagant measures in order to 
embarrass the work of that body. Conservative clubs existed 
among the upper and well-to-do classes in the larger cities. And 
in certain districts of western France, especially in Brittany, 
Poitou (La Vend6e), and Anjou, the peasants developed hos- 
tility to the course of the Revolution. Their extraordinary de- 
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votion to Catholicism placed them under the influence of the 
non-juring clergy, and their class feeling against townspeople 
induced them to believe that the Revolution, carried forward 
by the bourgeoisie, was essentially in the interests of the bour- 
geoisie. Riots occurred in La Vendee thpoughout 1791 and 1792 
with increasing frequency until at length the district blazed 
into open rebellion against the radicals. 

More dangerous to the political settlement of 1791 than the 
opposition of the reactionaries was that of the radicals — those 
Frenchmen who thought that the Revolution had not 
gone far enough. The leading radicals were drawn ^^icals 
from the middle class (the bourgeoisie), which had 
done most to effect the revolutionary changes of 1789-1791 and 
had profited most from such changes. Elated by what they 
had already accomplished, they were driven on by the king's 
pusillanimous conduct, by the rising tide of emotional national- 
ism about them, and by their own idealism to aspire to giving 
full effect to the precepts of Rousseau and other eighteenth- 
century philosophers in whose writings they had been reared. 
Gradually they came to believe that ^'the people" could be 
trusted far more than the king, that republicanism was prefer- 
able to monarchy, even to constitutional monarchy, and that 
thoroughgoing democracy was the natural goal of all revolution- 
ary effort. Some especially denounced the distinction between 
‘‘active" and “passive" citizens. Some desired the rooting 
out of all survivals of “privilege," particularly the rights still 
accorded to religion, even to the “juring" clergy. Most of them 
demanded sterner measures against aristocrats, clergymen, and 
everybody suspected of sympathy with the “old regime." 
Many of them, in the growing enthusiasm for individual equality 
and national unity, began to take a lively interest in the eco- 
nomic lot of the mass of degraded, ignorant, and poverty-stricken 
working people (the proletariat) of the cities. 

Among the proletariat, especially in Paris, there was as much 
unrest in 1791-1792 as there had been among the provincial 
peasantry in 1789. To be sure, the urban working xhe Urban 
class, like the peasants, had been promised by paper Prole- 
documents certain theoretical “rights and liberties," 
but, while the peasants had been freed from serfdom and enabled 
to appropriate land from aristocrats, what had been done for 
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the material well-being of urban workers? They had obtained 
no property. Not even the installation of the king in Paris had 
given them bread. Now, in 1791, cut off by the provisions of 
the new constitution from all direct share in the conduct of 
government, they naturally felt that, so far in the Revolution, 
they had merely exchanged one set of masters for another, that 
at the expense of nobles and clergy they had exalted the bour- 
geoisie, and that the Revolution must go on until their own 
economic grievances, as well as the political grievances of the 
bourgeoisie, should be redressed. 

In the circumstances, the radical movement in France repre- 
sented, after 1791, a new alignment. Hitherto there had been a 
union of the “Third Estate’’ with “enlightened” nobles like 
Mirabeau and “enlightened” clergymen like Sieyes and Talley- 
rand for the benefit of middle class and peasantry. Henceforth 
there was a union of radical middle-class leaders with and for 
the urban proletariat. Probably in many instances it was for 
the selfish motive of personal ambition that this or that middle- 
class politician prated much about his love for “the people” 
and shed tears over their wretchedness and extolled their “vir- 
tue.” But in many other instances the motive was undoubtedly 
altruistic. Wc can hardly overemphasize the fanatical zeal with 
which numerous middle-class radicals labored after 1791 to 
bring about a democratic, republican, nationalist millennium in 
France and on the earth. They would utilize any class for their 
unworldly ends, and they instinctively discovered that the 
proletariat — the common people — could so be utilized. 

The radical movement centred in Paris, where now resided 
the royal family and where the legislature met. Its agitation 
made rapid headway during 1791 and 1792, by means 
cal^Oubr inflammatory newspapers, coarse pamphlets, and 
bitter speeches. It appealed to both middle-class rea- 
son and popular emotions. It was backed up and rendered effec- 
tive by the revolutionary “clubs.” 

These clubs were interesting seats of political and social agi- 
tation. Their origin was traceable to the “eating clubs” which 
had been formed at Versailles in 1789 by various deputies of the 
Estates General who desired to take their meals together, but 
the idea progressed so far that by 1791 nearly every cafe in Paris 
was a meeting place for politicians and “patriots.” Although 
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some of the clubs were strictly constitutional, and even, in a few 
instances, professedly reactionary, nevertheless the greater num- 
ber and the most influential were radical. Such were the Corde- 
lier and Jacobin clubs. The former, organized as a society of 
the friends of the rights of man and of the citizen,’’ was very radi- 
cal from its inception and enrolled in its membership some of the 
foremost revolutionaries of Paris. The Jacobin Club, starting out 
as a ‘^society of the friends of the constitution,” counted among 
its early members such men as Mirabeau, Sieyes, and 
Lafayette, but subsequently, under the leadership of jacobins 
Robespierre, it was transformed into an organization 
quite as radical as the Cordeliers. It is an interesting fact that 
both these radical clubs derived their popular names from monas- 
teries, in whose confiscated buildings they customarily held their 
meetings. 

From Paris the radical movement radiated in all directions. 
Pamphlets and newspapers were spread broadcast. The Jacobin 
Club established a regular correspondence with branch clubs or 
kindred societies which sprang up in other French towns. The 
radicals — commonly called the ‘^Jacobins ” — were everywhere in- 
spired by the same zeal and aided by a splendid organization. 

Of the chief radical leaders, it may be convenient at this point 
to introduce three — Marat, Danton, and Robespierre. All be- 
longed to the bourgeoisie by birth and training, but 
by conviction they became the mouthpieces of the Baders 
proletariat. All played important roles in subsequent 
scenes of the Revolution. 

Marat (1742-1793), had he never become interested in politics 
and conspicuous in the Revolution, might have been remembered 
in history as a scientist and a man of letters. He had 
been a physician, and for skill in his profession, as well 
as for contributions to the science of physics, he had received an 
honorary degree from St. Andrews University in Scotland, and 
for a time he was in the service of the count of Artois. The con- 
vocation of the Estates General turned his attention to public 
affairs. In repeated and vigorous pamphlets he combated the 
idea then prevalent in France that his countrymen should adopt 
a constitution similar to that of Great Britain. During several 
years’ sojourn in Great Britain he had observed that that country 
was being ruled by an aristocratic oligarchy which, while using 
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the forms of liberty and pretending to represent the country, was 
in reality using its power for the promotion of its own narrow class 
interests. He made up his mind that real reform must benefit all 
the people alike and that it could be secured only by direct popu- 
lar action. This was the simple message that filled the pages of 
the Ami du peuple — the Friend of the People — a newspaper which 
he edited from 1789 to 1792. With fierce invective he assailed 
the court, the clergy, the nobles, even the bourgeois Assembly. 
Attached to no party and with no detailed policies, he sacrificed 
almost everything to his single mission. No poverty, misery, or 
persecution could keep him quiet. Forced even to hide in cellars 
and sewers, where he contracted a loathsome skin disease, he 
persevered in his frenzied appeals to the Parisian populace to 
take matters into their own hands. By 1792 Marat was a man 
feared and hated by the authorities but loved and venerated by 
the masses of the capital.^ 

Less radical and far more statesmanlike was Danton (1759-“ 
1794), who has been called a middle-class Mirabeau.” The son of 
Danton ^ farmer, he had studied law, had purchased a position 
as advocate of the Royal Council, and, before the 
outbreak of the Revolution, had acquired a reputation not only 
as a brilliant young lawyer, but also as a man of liberal tastes, 
fond of books, and happy in his domestic life. Like Mirabeau, 
he was a person of powerful physique and of stentorian voice, a 
skilled debater and a convincing orator. Unlike Mirabeau, he 
himself remained calm and self-possessed while arousing his 
audiences to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. Like Mirabeau, 
again, he was not so primarily interested in the welfare of his 
own social class as in that of the class below him; what the noble- 
man Mirabeau was to the bourgeoisie, the bourgeois Danton 
was to the Parisian proletariat. Brought to the fore, through the 
favor of Mirabeau, in the early days of the Revolution, Danton 
at once showed himself a strong advocate of thoroughgoing 
democracy. In 1790, in conjunction with Marat and Camille 
Desmoulins, he founded the Cordelier Club, the activities 
of which he directed throughout 1791 and 1792 against the 
royal family and the whole cause of monarchy. An in- 
fluential member of the commune of Paris, he was largely 

^ Marat was assassinated in July, 1793, by Charlotte Corday, a young woman 
who was fanatically attached to the Girondist faction. (See below, pp. 625, 629.) 
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instrumental in crystallizing public opinion in favor of repub- 
licanism. Danton was rough and courageous, but neither venal 
nor bloodthirsty. 

Less practical than Danton and further removed from the 
proletariat than Marat, Maximilien Robespierre (1758-1794) 
yet combined such qualities as made him the most 
prominent exponent of democracy and republicanism. 

Of a middle-class family, Robespierre had been a class- 
mate of Camille Desmoulins in the law school of the University 
of Paris, and had practiced law with some success in his native 
town of Arras. He was appointed a criminal judge, but soon re- 
signed that post because he could not endure to inflict the death 
penalty. In his immediate circle he acquired a reputation as a 
writer, speaker, and something of a dandy. Elected to the Third 
Estate in 1789, he took his place with the extreme radicals in that 
body — the ‘‘thirty voices,” as Mirabeau contemptuously called 
them. Robespierre had read Rousseau from cover to cover 
and believed in the philosopher’s doctrines with all his mind and 
heart. In the belief that they eventually would be adopted and 
would regenerate France and all mankind, he worked with un- 
wearied patience. The paucity of his followers in the National 
Assembly and the overpowering personality of Mirabeau pre- 
vented him from exercising much influence in framing the new 
constitution, and he gradually turned for support to the people 
of Paris. He was already a member of the Jacobin Club, which, 
by the withdrawal of its more conservative members in 1791, 
came then under his leadership. Thereafter the Jacobin Club 
was a most effective instrument for promoting social democracy 
(although it was not formally committed to republicanism until 
August, 1792), and Robespierre was its oracle. Robespierre was 
never a demagogue in the present sense of the word; he was always 
emphatically a gentleman and a man of culture, sincere and 
truthful. Although he labored strenuously for the “rights” of 
the proletariat, he never catered to their tastes; to the last day 
of his life he retained the knee-breeches and silk stockings of the 
old society and wore his hair powdered. 

We are now in a p)Osition to understand why the constitutional 
monarchy floundered. It had no great leaders to strengthen it 
and to conduct it through the narrow strait. It was bound to 
strike the rocks of reaction on one side or those of radicalism on 
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the other. Against such fearless and determined assailants as 
Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, it was helpless. 

The new government came into being with the first meeting of 
the Legislative Assembly on i October, 1791. Immediately its 
The Leg- troubles began. The members of the Legislative As- 
islative sembly were wholly inexperienced in parliamentary 
Assembly procedure, for an unfortunate self-denying ordinance ^ 
of the retiring Constituent Assembly had prohibited any of its 
members from accepting election to the new body. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly contained deputies of fundamentally diverse views 
who quarrelled long though eloquently among themselves. More- 
over, it speedily came into conflict with the king, who vainly 
endeavored to use his constitutional right of suspensive veto in 
order to check its activities. Combined with these problems was 
the popular agitation and excitement: a peasant revolt in La 
Vendee; the angry threats of emigre nobles and non-juring clergy 
across the eastern frontier; the loud tumults of the proletariat 
of Paris and of other large cities as well. 

The difficulties of the limited monarchy were complicated by 
an embarrassing foreign situation. It will be borne in mind that 
all important European states still adhered rigidly to 
Forei^ the social institutions of the ‘‘old regime” and, with 
Situation exception of Great Britain, to absolutist monarchy. 
Outside of France there appeared as yet no such thing as “public 
opinion,” certainly no sign among the lower classes of any opinion 
favorable to revolution. In Great Britain alone was there a con- 
stitutional monarchy, and in the early days of the French Revo- 
lution, so long as British statesmen could flatter themselves that 
their neighbors across the Channel were striving to imitate their 
political system, these same public men sympathized with the 
course of events. But when it became evident that the Revolution 
was going farther, that it aimed at a great social levelling, that it 
was a movement of and for the masses, then even British criticism 
assailed it. At the close of 1790 Edmund Burke published his 
Reflections on the Revolution in France, a bitter arraignment of 
the newer tendencies and a rhetorical panegyric of conservatism. 
Although Burke’s sensational work was speedily answered by 
several forceful thinkers, including the brilliant Thomas Paine,^ 
nevertheless it long held its place as the classical expression of 

1 Sponsored by Robespierre. * See above, pp. 481-482. 
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official Britain's horror of social equality and “mob violence.’’ 
Burke’s book was likewise received with such approval by the 
monarchs of continental Europe, who interpreted it as 
a telling defense of their position, that Catherine II of British * 
Russia personally complimented the author and the 
puppet king of Poland sent him a letter of flamboy- French 
ant glorification and a gold medal. The monarchs of 
Europe, as well as the nobles and clergy, sawjn the French 
Revolution only a menace to their political and social privileges. 
Were it communicated to the lower classes, the Revolution might 
work the same havoc throughout the length and breadth of 
Europe that it was working in France. The “ benevolent despots ” 
had sincere desires to labor for the welfare of the people; they 
shuddered at the thought of what the people would do in labor- 
ing for their own welfare. 

Of the monarchs of Europe, several had special reasons for 
viewing the progress of the Revolution with misgiving. The 
Bourbons of Spain and of the Two Sicilies were united by blood 
and family compacts with the ruling dynasty of France; any 
belittling of the latter’s power was likely to affect disastrously 
the domestic position and foreign prestige of the former. Then, 
to'o, the French queen, Marie Antoinette, was an Austrian Habs- 
burg. Her family interests were in measure at stake. In the 
Austrian dominions, the visionary and unpractical Joseph II 
had died in 1790 and had been succeeded by another Special 
brother of Marie Antoinette, the gifted though un- 
emotional Emperor Leopold II. Leopold skillfully Austrian 
extricated himself from the embarrassments at home Habsburgs 
and abroad bequeathed him by his predecessor and then turned 
his attention to French affairs. He was in receipt of constant 
and now frantic appeals from his sister to aid Louis XVI against 
the revolutionaries. He knew that the Austrian Netherlands, 
whose rebellion he had suppressed with difficulty,^ were 
saturated with sympathy for the Revolution and that many 
of their inhabitants would welcome annexation to France. As 
chief of the Holy Roman Empire, he must keep revolutionary 
agitation out of Germany and protect the border provinces 
against French aggression. All these factors served to make 
the Emperor Leopold the foremost champion of the “old 

^ See above, p. 3^2. 
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regime” in Europe and incidentally of the royal cause in 
France. 

Now it so happened that the emperor found an ally in Prussia. 
The death of Frederick the Great in 1786 had called to the throne 
Prussian * Country a distinctly inferior sort of potentate, 

Support of Frederick William II (1786-1797),^ who combined 
Austria ^ nature at once sensual and pleasure-loving a 

remarkable religious zeal. He neglected the splendid military 
machine which Frederick William I and Frederick the Great had 
constructed with infinite patience and thoroughness. He lavished 
great wealth upon art as well as upon favorites and mistresses. 
He tired the nation with an excessive Protestant orthodoxy. 
In foreign affairs he reversed the policy of his predecessor by 
allying himself with Austria and accepting for Prussia a second- 
ary role among the German states. In August, 1791, Frederick 
William II joined with the Emperor Leopold in issuing the 
public Declaration of Pillnitz, to the effect that the two rulers 
considered the restoration of order and of monarchy in France 
an object of ‘‘common interest to all sovereigns of Europe.^’ 
The declaration was hardly more than pompous bluster, for the 
armies of the German allies were not as yet ready for war, but 
its solemn expression of an intention on the part of foreign 
despots to interfere in the internal affairs of France aroused the 
most bitter feeling among the mass of Frenchmen, who were 
patriotic as well as revolutionary. 

The prospect of war with the blustering monarchs of Austria 
and Prussia was quite welcome to several important factions in 
French France. Marie Antoinette and her court clique grad- 
Groups ually came to the conclusion that their reactionary 
cause would be aided by war. If the allies won, ab- 
solutism could be restored in France by force of arms. 
If the French won, it would redound to the prestige of the royal 
family and enable them by constitutional means to recover 
their authority. Then, too, the constitutionalists, the bourgeois 
party which was led by Lafayette and which loyally supported 
the settlement of 1791, worked for war. Military success, in 
their opinion, would consolidate the French people in loyalty 
cO the constitution, and Lafayette aspired to win personal glory 
as a. victorious commander. Finally, the overwhelming majorit)* 

bee above, p. 356 . 
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of radicals cried for war. To them it seemed as if the liberal 
monarchy would be completely discomfited by war and that 
out of it would emerge a republic in France and the general 
triumph of democratic principles in Europe. Why not stir up 
all the European peoples against their monarchs? The cause 
of France should be the cause of Europe. France should be the 
missionary of the new dispensation. 

The Legislative Assembly, on which depended in last instance 
the solution of all these vital problems, domestic and foreign, 
represented several diverse shades of political opinion. Of the 
750 members, 350 admitted no special leadership but voted in- 
dependently on every question according to individual prefer- 
ence or fear, while the others were divided between the camp 
of ‘‘Feuillants” and that of “Girondists.’’ The Feuillants were 
the constitutionalists, inclined, while in general consistently 
championing the settlement of 1791, to strengthen the royal 
power, — they were the conservatives of the Assembly. The 
Girondists — so called because some of their conspicuous members 
came from the departement of the Gironde — were the radicals. 

The Girondists were eloquent and intensely patriotic and were 
filled with noble, if somewhat unpractical, “classical” ideas 
borrowed from the ancient republics of Greece and 
Rome. They were eager to discredit Louis XVI and Odists 
to establish a republic in France. In Brissot (1754- 

3, Parisian lawyer, they had an admirable leader and 
organizer. In Vergniaud (1753-1793), they had a polished and 
convincing orator. In Condorcet (1743-1794), they had a bril- 
liant scholar and philosopher. In Dumouriez (1739-1823), they 
possessed a military genius of the first order. And in the refined 
home of the talented Madame Roland (1754-1793), they had 
a charming salon for political discussion. 

In internal affairs the Legislative Assembly accomplished 
next to nothing. Everything was subordinated to the question 
of foreign war. Here, Feuillants and Girondists found them- 
selves in strange agreement. Only such extreme radicals as 
Marat and Robespierre, outside the Assembly, opposed a policy 
which they feared would give rise to a military dictatorship. 
Marat expressed his alarms in the Friend of the People: “What 
afflicts the friends of liberty is that we have more to fear from 
success than from defeat; . . . the danger is lest one of our 
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generals be crowned with victory and lest ... he lead his 
victorious army against the capital to secure the triumph of the 
Despot.” But the counsels of extreme radicals were unavailing. 

In the excitement the Girondists obtained control of the 
government and demanded of the emperor that the Austrian 
troops be withdrawn from the frontier and that the emigres be 
French expelled from his territories. As no action was taken 

Declara- by the emperor, the Girondist ministers prevailed 

ho^^^War upon Louis XVI to declare war on 20 April, 1792. 
Austria Lafayette assumed supreme command, and the French 
Prussia prepared for the struggle. Although Leopold had just 
died, his policy was followed by his son and successor, 
the Emperor Francis 11 . Francis and Frederick Williani II of 
Prussia speedily collected an army of 80,000 men at Coblenz 
with which to invade France. The campaign of 1792 was the 
first stage in a vast conflict which was destined to rage through- 
out Europe for twenty-three years. It was the beginning of the 
international contest between the forces of revolution and those 
of the old order. 

Enthusiasm was with the French. They felt they were fighting 
for a cause — the cause of liberty, equality, and nationalism. 
Men put on red liberty caps, and such as possessed no firearms 
equipped themselves with pikes and hastened to the front. 
Troops coming up from Marseilles sang in Paris a new hymn of 
freedom which Rouget de Lisle had just composed at Strasbourg 
for the French soldiers, — the inspiring Marseillaise that was to 
become the national anthem of France. But enthusiasm was 
about the only asset that the French possessed. Their armies 
were ill-organized and ill-disciplined. Provisions were scarce, 
arms were inferior, and fortified places in poor repair. Lafayette 
had greater ambition than ability. 

The war opened; therefore, with a series of French reverses. 
An attempted invasion of the Austrian Netherlands ended in 
Initial dismal failure. On the eastern frontier the allied armies 

French under the duke of Brunswick ^ experienced little diffi- 

Reverses opening up a line of march to Paris. Intense 

grew the excitement in the French capital. The reverses gave 
color to the suspicion that the royal family were betraying mili- 
tary plans to the enemy. A big demonstration took place on 

^ See above, p. 343. 
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20 June. A crowd of market women, artisans, coal heavers, and 
hod carriers pushed through the royal residence, jostling and 
threatening the king and queen. No violence was done, but the 
temper of the Parisian proletariat was quite evident. Yet Louis 
and Marie Antoinette simply would not learn their lesson. De- 
spite repeated and solemn assurances to the contrary, they 
were actually in constant secret communication with the im 
vading forces. The king was beseeching aid from foreign rulers 
in order to crush his own people; the queen was supplying the 
generals of the allies with the French plans of campaign. The 
new constitutional monarchy failed in the stress of war. 

4. JACOBINISM TRIUMPHANT 

On 25 July, 1792, the duke of Brunswick, the old-fashioned 
commander-in-chief of the allied armies, issued a proclamation 
to the French people. He declared it his purpose ‘^to Allied In- 
put an end to the anarchy in the interior of France, Against the 
to check the attacks upon the throne and the altar, French 
to reestablish the legal power, to restore to the king Revolution 
the security and liberty of which he is now deprived and to 
place him in a position to exercise once more the legitimate 
authority which belongs to him.’’ The duke went boldly on to 
declare that French soldiers who might be captured shall be 
treated as enemies and punished as rebels to their king and as 
disturbers of the public peace,” and that, if the slightest harm 
befell any member of the royal family, his Austrian and Prussian 
troops would ^‘inflict an ever memorable vengeance by delivering 
over the city of Paris to military execution and complete destruc- 
tion, and the rebels guilty of such outrages to the punishment 
that they merit.” This foolish and insolent manifesto sealed the 
fate of the French monarchy. It convinced the revolutionaries 
that French royalty and foreign armies were in formal alliance 
to undo what had been done. 

The French reply to the duke of Brunswick was the insurrec- 
tion of 9~io August, 1792. On those days the proletariat and 
extreme radicals among the bourgeoisie of Paris re- ThePari- 
volted against the constitutional monarchy. They 
supplanted the legal commune with a radically revolu- August, 
tionary commune, in which Danton became the lead- ^^92 
ing figure. They invaded the royal palace, massacred the Swiss 
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Guards, and obliged the king and his family to flee for their 
The Sus- lives to the Assembly. On lo August, a remnant of 
terror-stricken deputies voted to suspend the king 
Conitito- from his office and to authorize the immediate elec- 
tion by universal manhood suffrage of a National 
Convention which should prepare a new constitution for France. 

From the suspension of the king on lo August to the assembling 
of the National Convention on 20 September, France was prac- 
tically anarchical. The royal family was incarcerated in the 
gloomy prison of the Temple. The regular governmental agents 
were paralyzed. Lafayette protested against the insurrection at 
Paris and surrendered himself to the allies. 

Still the allies advanced into France. Fear deepened into 
panic. Supreme control fell into the hands of the revolutionary 
The Die- commune. Danton became virtual dictator. His 
tatorship policy was simple. The one path of safety left open 
of Danton radicals was to strike terror into the hearts of 

their domestic and foreign foes. ^‘In my opinion/’ said Danton, 
“the way to stop the enemy is to terrify the royalists. Audacity, 
more audacity, and always greater audacity!” The news of 
the investment of Verdun by the allies, published at Paris on 
2 September, was the signal for the beginning of a wholesale 
massacre of royalists in the French capital. For five long days 
unfortunate royalists were taken from the prisons and handed 
over by a self-constituted judicial body to the tender mercies 
of a band of hired cutthroats. Slight discrimination was made 
of rank, sex, or age. Men, women, and children, nobles and 
magistrates, priests and bishops,— all who were suspected of 
royalist sympathy were butchered. The number of victims of 
these September massacres has been variously estimated at 
from 1,000 to 2,000. 

Meanwhile Danton was infusing new life and new spirit into 
the F'rench armies. Dumouriez replaced Lafayette in 
tiie%\^es supreme command. And on 20 September the allies 
received their first check at Valmy. 

The very day on which news reached Paris that it was saved 
Proclaim- Brunswick was in retreat, the National Con- 

ing the vention, amid the wildest enthusiasm, unanimously 
Republic decreed “that royalty is abolished in France.” Then 
it was resolved to date from 22 September, 1792, Year I of 
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the Republic. A decree of perpetual banishment was enacted 
against the emigres and it was soon determined to bring the 
king to trial before the Convention. 

The National Convention remained in session for three years 
(1792-1795), and its work constituted the second great phase 
of the Revolution. This work was essentially twofold: 

(i) It secured a series of great victories in the foreign National 
war, thereby rendering permanent the remarkable 
social reforms of the first period of the Revolution, that between 
1789 and 1791; and (2) it constructed a republican form of 
government, based on the principle of democracy. 

Perhaps no legislative body in history has been called upon 
to solve such knotty problems as those which confronted the 
National Convention at the opening of its session. At that time 
it was necessary (i) to decide what should be done with the 
deposed and imprisoned king; (2) to organize the national de- 
fense and turn back foreign invasion; (3) to suppress insurrec- 
tion within France; (4) to provide a strong government for the 
country; (5) to complete and consolidate the social reforms of 
the earlier stage of the Revolution; and (6) to frame a new 
constitution and to establish permanent republican institutions. 
The Convention coped with all these questions with infinite 
industry and much success. And in the following pages, we 
shall review them in the order indicated, although it should be 
borne in mind that most of them were considered by the Con- 
vention simultaneously. 

Before taking up the work of the Convention, a word should 
be said about the personnel of the body. The elections had been 
in theory by universal manhood suffrage, but in practice indif- 
ference or intimidation reduced the actual voters to about a 
tenth of the total electorate. The result was the return of a 
large number of determined radicals, who, while agreeing on the 
fundamental republican doctrines, nevertheless differed about 
details. On the right of the Convention sat nearly two hundred 
Girondists, including Brissot, Vergniaud, Condorcet, and the 
interesting Thomas Paine. These men represented largely the 
well-to-do bourgeoisie who were more radical in thought than 
in deed, who ardently desired a democratic republic, but who 
at the same time distrusted Paris and the proletariat. On the 
opposite side of the Convention sat nearly one hundred extreme 
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radicals, called “Jacobins” because they were active in the 
Jacobin Club, or “Mountainists” because in the Convention 
Girondists occupied a “mountain” of high seats. These, 
andMoun- including such men as Danton, Robespierre, Carnot, 
tainists ini(i(jie.ciass persons, but they were 

militant disciples of Rousseau and strenuous champions of the 
Parisian proletariat. 

Between the two factions of Mountainists and Girondists sat 
the “Plain,” as it was called, the real majority of the house, 
which had no policies or convictions of its own, but 
» voted usually according to the dictates of expediency. 
Our tactful, trimming Abbe Sieyes belonged to the 
Plain. At the very outset the Plain was likely to go with the 
Girondists, but as time went on and the Parisian populace 
clamored more and more loudly against anyone who opposed 
the action of their allies, the Mountainists, it gradually saw fit 
to transfer its affections to the Left. 

The first serious question which faced the Convention was the 
disposition of the king. The discovery of an iron chest containing 
Trial and of expenditures for bribing members of the 

Execution National Constituent Assembly, coupled with the all 
Louis XVI confirmed suspicion of Louis’s double dealings with 
France and with foreign foes,^ sealed the doom of that 
miserably weak monarch. He was brought to trial before the 
Convention in December, 1792, and condemned to death by a 
vote of 387 to 334. With the majority voted the king’s own cousin, 
the duke of Orleans, an enthusiastic radical who had assumed 
the name of Citizen Philippe figalite (Equality). On 21 January, 
1793, Louis XVI was beheaded near the overthrown statue of his 
predecessor Louis XV in the Place de la Revolution (now called 
the Place de la Concorde). The unruffled dignity with which he 
met death was the finest behavior of his reign. 

Meanwhile the tide of Austrian and Prussian invasion had been 


^ After the execution of the king, actual letters were discovered which Louis 
had despatched to his fellow monarchs, urging their assistance. A typical extract 
is given in Robinson and Beard, Readings in Modern European History y Vol. I, 
pp. 287-288. 
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rolling away from France. After Valmy, Dumouriez had pursued 
the retreating foreigners across the Rhine and had carried the 
war into the Austrian Netherlands, where a large French 
party regarded the French as deliverers. Dumouriez Conquest 
entered Brussels without serious resistance, and was 
speedily master of the whole country. It seemed as though the 
French would have an easy task in delivering the peoples of 
Europe from their old r6gime. 

Emboldened by the ease with which its armies were overrun- 
ning the neighboring states, the National Convention proposed 
to propagate liberty and reform throughout Europe 
and in December, 1792, issued the following signifi- 
cant decree: “The French nation declares that it wiU 
treat as enemies every people who, refusing liberty 
and equality or renouncing them, may wish to main- 
tain, recall, or treat with a prince and the privileged 
classes; on the other hand, it engages not to subscribe to any 
treaty and not to lay down its arms until the sovereignty and in- 
dependence of the people whose territory the troops of the re- 
public shall have entered shall be established, and until the people 
shall have adopted the principles of equality and founded a free 
and democratic government.” 

In thus throwing down the gauntlet to all the monarchs of 
Europe and in putting the issue clearly between democratic na- 
tionalism and the old regime, the French revolutionaries took a 
most fateful step. Although some middle-class intellectuals 
among foreign peoples undoubtedly s)mipathized with the aims 
and achievements of the French Revolution, the rulers and 
privileged classes of Russia, Austria, Prussia, and even Spain and 
Great Britain were still deeply entrenched in the patriotism and 
unquestioning loyalty of the masses. Then, too, the execution of 
Louis XVI in January, 1793, increased the bitterness of the ap- 
proaching grave struggle. A royalist reaction in France itself 
precipitated civil war in La Vendee. Dumouriez, the 
ablest general of the day, in disgust deserted to the Reacton 
Austrians. And at this very time, a formidable coali- 
tion of frightened and revengeful monarchs was formed to over- 
throw the French Republic. To Austria and Prussia, already 
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in the field, were added Great Britain, Holland, Spain, and 
Sardinia. 

For a brief time the allied armies threatened to overwhelm 
France; they reoccupied Belgium and the Rhine provinces, and 
took the roads toward Paris. But the republic soon proved itself 
a far more resourceful and efl&cient government than the mon- 
Camot, archy had been. Under the determined leadership 
of Carnot (1753-1823) and with the enthusiastic sup- 
National port of his fellow Jacobins, the Convention inau- 
Militarism gurated a militarism which was quite novel in the 
world’s annals. In February, 1793, a compulsory levy of half a 
million men was decreed, and in the following August it was 
enacted that every Frenchman between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five might be drafted for military service. Carnot 
labored incessantly to render these laws effectual and to organize 
the new ^‘national” army. He drafted men, silenced complaints, 
secured extra volunteers, drilled the troops, and hurried them 
to the frontiers. He prepared plans of campaign, appointed 
trusty officers, and infused them and their men with fighting 
zeal. By the end of 1793 he had 770,000 men under arms,^ and 
most of them were fanatically attached to the cause of the 
Revolution. Bourgeois citizens, whose social and financial gains 
in the earlier stage of the Revolution would be threatened by 
French defeat, applauded the new military measures. Artisans 
and peasants, who had won something and hoped to win more 
from the success of the Revolution, were put into the new armies, 
singing the Marseillaise and displaying the banners of ‘‘Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity.” 

In organizing the new armies, Carnot, unhampered by tradi- 
tion, made several significant innovations. He created the 
“division” as a military unit. He improved the mechanism of 
supply in order to make his forces more mobile than their oppo- 
nents. He detailed members of the government as “deputies 
on mission” to watch the generalship and movements of the 
various French armies and to despatch to the guillotine any 
suspected or unsuccessful commander. Gradually, a new group 
of dashing young republican generals rose to distinction, including 
Moreau, Pichegru, and Jourdan. 

1 The standing French army prior to 1793 usually numbered a little less than 
200.000, and the armies of other European powers were proportionately small. 
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The militarism of Carnot and the Jacobins was based on the 
revolutionary principle of ‘‘the nation in arms.’’ It meant a 
large army of eager young conscripted citizens in place of a 
relatively small army of older and more easygoing professional 
soldiers, and a staff of officers whose position depended on merit 
rather than on birth. It was itself quite revolutionary. It broke 
utterly with the military traditions of monarchical France and 
all other countries of the time. 

In this way France met the coalition which would have 
staggered a Louis XIV. The country was cleared of loreign 
enemies. The war was pressed in the Netherlands, along the 
Rhine, in Savoy, and across the Pyrenees. So successful were 
the French that Carnot’s popular title of “organizer of defense” 
was justly magnified to that of ‘'organizer of victory.” Of 
course, it is impossible in our limited survey to do justice to 
these amazing campaigns of 1794 and 1795. It will suffice to 
point out that when the National Convention finally adjourned 
in 1795, the First Coalition was in reality dissolved. The pitiful 
Charles IV of Spain humbled himself to contract a close alliance 
with the republic which had put his Bourbon cousin to death. 
By the separate treaty of Basel (1795), Frederick William II 
of Prussia gave France a free hand on the left bank 
of the Rhine and turned his attention to the partition Treaties of 
of Poland.^ William V, the Orange stadholder of 
Holland, was deposed and his country transformed ptussia, 
into the Batavian Republic, allied with France. 

French troops were in full possession of the Austrian 
Netherlands and all other territories up to the Rhine. The life- 
long ambition of Louis XIV appeared to have been realized by 
the new France in two brief years. Only Great Britain, Austria, 
and Sardinia remained in arms against the republic. 

Yet the military successes of the republic were achieved at a 
terrible cost. They aroused an intolerant, militaristic spirit 
among large numbers of Frenchmen. They made the national 
army the chief concern and pride of the Revolutionaries. 
Public policies were more and more subordinated to the main- 
tenance of soldiers and the assurance of military triumph. For 

1 See above, pp. 344-345, 382, and below, pp. 700-702. The absorption of Prussia 
(and Austria and Russia) in the partitions of Poland in 1793 and 1795 seriously 
sapped the strength of the coalition against revolutionary France. 
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the recruitment of the army, more and more peasants were 
taken from fields and shops; and for its financial support, op- 

Ttarism burdens were laid on French commerce and 

anV industry while plunderings and indemnities were ruth- 

Suppres- lessly inflicted on conquered lands. No wonder that 
Dissent there was some protest at home, and that abroad 

within the masses as well as the monarchs were filled with 
France , , 

dread. 

Within France, opposition to Carnot’s drafting of soldiers 
was utilized by reactionary agitators to stir up an insurrection 
of the peasants in La Vendee in order to restore the monarchy 
and to reestablish the Catholic Church. Provincial and bour- 
geois dislike of the radicalism of the Parisian proletariat caused 
riots and outbreaks in such important and widely separated cities 
as Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux. With the same devotion 
and thoroughness that had characterized their foreign policy, 
but with even greater sternness, the officials of the National 
Convention utilized the new militarism to stamp out domestic 
riots and insurrections. By 1795 all h'rance, except only the 
emigres and secret conspirators, had seemingly accepted the 
republic. 

The explanation of these impressive achievements, whether 
at home or abroad, lies in the new militarism, and also in the 
strong central government which the National Convention 
established and in the policy of terrorism which that government 
pursued. 

In the spring of 1793 the National Convention entrusted the 
supreme executive authority of France to a special committee. 
The Com (later twelve) of its members, who 

mitteeof were styled the Committee of Public Safety. This 
small body, which included such Jacobin leaders as 
Carnot, Robespierre, and St. Just, acting secretly, di- 
rected the ministers of state, appointed the local officials, and 
undertook the administration of the whole country. Manifold 
were the duties it was called upon to discharge. Among other 
problems, it must conduct the foreign relations, supervise the 
armies, and secure the active support of the French people. 
Diligently and effectively did it apply itself to its various, 
activities. 

Terrorism has been the word usually employed to describe the 
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internal policy of the Committee of Public Safety, and the ‘‘Reign 
of Terror,'' the period of the Committee's chief work, from the 
summer of 1793 to that of 1794. So sensational and 
so sanguinary was the period that many writers have 
been prone to describe it as the principal landmark 
of the Revolution and to picture “liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity" as submerged in a veritable sea of blood. As a matter of 
fact, however, the Reign of Terror was but an incident, though 
obviously an awful incident, in a great political and social 
revolution. It must be remembered that great principles and 
far-reaching reforms were endangered by a host of foreign and 
domestic enemies. It seemed to the nationalist republican leaders 
that the occasion demanded complete unanimity in France anci 
that the only way in which France could present a united front to 
the world was by striking terror into the hearts of the opponents 
or critics of the new regime. And terror involved bloodshed. 

The chief agencies of the Committee of Public Safety in con- 
ducting terrorism were the Committee of General Security and 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. The former was given police power 
in order to maintain order throughout the country. The latter 
was charged with trying and condemning any person suspected 
of disloyalty to the republic. Both were responsible to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. A decree of the Convention, called the 
Law of Suspects, proclaimed as liable to arbitrary arrest every 
person who was of noble birth, or had held office before the Revo- 
lution, or had any relation with an emigre, or could not produce a 
signed certificate of citizenship. 

With such instruments of despotism France became revolu- 
tionary by strokes of the guillotine.^ It is estimated that about 
5,000 persons were executed at Paris during the Reign of Terror. 
Among others Marie Antoinette, Philippe figalite, and Madame 
Roland suffered death. ^ 

1 The guillotine, which is still used in France, consists of two upright posts be- 
tween which a heavy knife rises and falls. The criminal is stretched upon a board 
and then pushed between the posts. The knife falls and instantly beheads him. 
The device was invented by a certain philanthropic Dr. Guillotine, who wished to 
substitute in capital punishment an instrument sure to produce instant death, in 
place of the bungling process of beheading with an axe. 

* At the end of this chapter, p. 646, is reproduced a drawing which David, the 
artist, made of Marie Antoinette at the very time when, after fourteen months* 
imprisonment, she was passing by, in a cart, on the way to the guillotine. On 
David, see below, p. 736. 
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Ihe Terror spread to the provinces. Local tribunals were 
everywhere established to search out and condemn suspected 
persons. The city of Lyons, which ventured to resist the revolu- 
tionary government, was partially demolished and hundreds of 
its citizens put to death. At Nantes, where echoes of the Vendee 
insurrection were long heard, the brutal Jacobin deputy Carrier 
loaded unhappy victims on old hulks which were towed out 
into the Loire and sunk. The total number of those who perished 
in the provinces is unknown, but it probably reached fifteen 
thousand. 

In addition to the arbitrary slaughter of royalists and re- 
actionaries, a sorry feature of the Terror was the wretched 
1 actional quarrelling among various factions of the radicals and 
Mn?n”the destruction of one for the benefit of another. 
Revolu- ^ Thus, the efforts of the Girondists to stay the execu- 
tionaries Qf appeal to the provinces against 

the violence in Paris, coupled with the treason of Dumouriez, 
seemed to the Parisian proletariat to mark the alliance of the 
Girondists with the reactionaries. Accordingly, the workingmen 
of Paris, under the leadership of Marat, revolted on 31 May, 

1793, and two days later obliged the Convention to expel twenty- 
nine Girondist members. Of these, the chief, including Brissot 
and Vergniaud, were brought to the guillotine in October, 1793. 
Next, the leaders of the Commune of Paris, who had gone to 
such extreme lengths as to suppress the Christian churches in 
that city and to proclaim atheism, were despatched in March, 

1794, by a coalition of the followers of Dan ton and Robespierre. 
Then in April, when Danton at length wearied of the Terror and 
counselled moderation, that redoubtable genius, together with 
his friend, Camille Desmoulins, was guillotined. Finally, Robes- 

pierre himself, after enjoying a brief dictatorship. 

Downfall during which time he vainly endeavored to establish 

of Robes- a Rousseau-like ‘‘republic of virtue’’ was sent, in 
pierre 

company with St. Just, to the guillotine by the more 
conservative members of the National Convention in July, 1794. 

The death of Robespierre ended the Reign of Terror. The 
purpose of the Terror, however, was already achieved. The 
Revolution was preserved in France, and France was victorious 
in Europe. The Thermidorian Reaction, as the end of the Terror 
was called, left the National Convention free to resume its 
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task of devising a permanent republican constitution for the 
country. A few subsequent attempts were made, now by re- 
actionaries, now by extreme radicals, to interfere with the Con- 
vention, but they were suppressed with comparative ease. The 
last uprising of the Parisian populace which threatened the 
Convention was effectually quelled (October, 1795) by a “whiff 
of grape-shot,” discharged at the command of a young and 
obscure captain of artillery, Napoleon Bonaparte by name. 

In the midst of foreign war and internal dissension, even in 
the midst of the Terror, the National Convention found time 
to make many significant contributions to the fashion- Achieve- 
ing of new institutions and new practices for the 
modern world. On all occasions, it emphasized the tionalCon- 
new gospel of nationalism. With the idea of creating mention 
a truly nationalist army, it decreed in August, 1793, as we have 
seen, compulsory military service for all ablebodied young 
Frenchmen. This decree contained the emotional instructions 
that “the young men shall go to battle; the married men shall 
forge arms and transport provisions; the women shall make 
tents and clothing, and shall serve in the hospitals; 
the children shall turn old linen into lint; the aged Nation in 
shall betake themselves to the public places in order 
to rouse the courage of the warriors and preach hatred of kings 
and the unity of the Republic.” It was a bit rhetorical, but it 
was the very real beginning of the general large-scale militarism 
with which Europe has ever since been saddled. 

With the idea of establishing a nationalist school-system, the 
Convention elaborated plans which had been broached by the 
National Assembly, and it prescribed that the French 
language should be the sole language of national in- for Na- 
struction throughout the “republic, one and indivis- 
ible.” Likewise the Convention assumed the arduous and Na- 
task of preparing a single comprehensive code of law ^aw^Code 
for the whole country and adopted certain basic social 
reforms which were to be included in the code. Imprisonment 
for debt was abolished. Negro slavery in the French colonies 
was ended. Woman’s claim on property was protected Abolition 
in common with man’s. Primogeniture was forbidden; of Primo- 
that is, property might not be inherited exclusively 
by an eldest son or be willed to anv one heir, but must be dis- 
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tributed, almost equally, among all ''next of kin.” Besides, as 
a preliminary step toward the reform of commercial law, the 
Convention established a new and uniform system of weights 
and measures, the so-called metric system, which not only 
proved permanent in France but also, on account of its con- 
venience, was subsequently adopted by nearly all civilized 
nations except the English-speaking peoples. 

In matters of religion the National Convention authorized 
several novel experiments. From the first it attached an essen- 
Reiigious tially religious significance to the principle of na- 
Experi- tionalism, and at the same time it displayed hostility 
ments traditional Christianity. During the Terror, it not 

only treated clergymen as suspects but took radical steps to de- 
Christianize France. It adopted a revolutionary calendar, partly 
for "scientific” reasons and partly to do away with Sunday 
observance: the year was divided anew into twelve months, 
each containing three weeks of ten days (“decades”), every 
tenth day ("decadi”) being for rest, and the five or six days left 
over at the end of the year, styled " sans-culottides,” being na- 
tional holidays; the names of the months were changed, and the 
whole calendar was dated from the establishment of the republic, 
22 September, 1792. At about the same time, the Convention 
authorized the transformation of churches into temples of reason; 
several Catholic bishops and priests formally abjured Christian- 
ity; and, under the auspices of the Paris Commune, the atheistic 
"religion of reason” was formally inaugurated in the cathedral 
of Notre Dame (November, 1793). Later, under Robespierre's 
auspices, the deistic cult of the Supreme Being was officially sub- 
stituted for the atheistic worship of reason (June, 1794). Still 
later, after the downfall of Robespierre, the Convention took 
the attitude that religion was a private, rather than a public. 
Separation concern and that the state should not attempt to estab- 
of Church lish or maintain an official religion. While renewing 
and State eariJej- enactments against the "non-juring” clergy, 
the Convention in 1795 guarantied toleration to all others and 
restored many of the church buildings to Christian worship. 

During the Terror, moreover, and so long as the Jacobins were 
in control, the National Convention pursued radical social, even 
socialist, policies in economic matters. The property of the 
fimigr^s was confiscated for the benefit of the state and the lower 
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classes. Persons of wealth, as well as clergymen and persons of 
noble family, were treated as suspects. Large landed estates were 
broken up and offered for sale in small parcels and on socialist 
easy terms. Compensation which had been promised Eicperi- 
in connection with the earlier abolition of serfdom 
and feudalism was cancelled. ‘‘The rich,” said Marat, “have so 
long sucked out the marrow of the people that they are now 
visited with a crushing retribution.” At the same time, to provide 
public funds, the Convention authorized forced loans, or, as we 
would say, “capital levies”; and, to keep down the cost of living, 
it enacted a series of “laws of the maximum,” fixing the price 
of grain and other commodities and likewise the rates of wages. 
Then, too, catering to the proletarian clamor for equality, the 
Convention decreed that everybody, without distinction, should 
be addressed as “citizen.” The official record of the expense of 
Marie Antoinette’s funeral was the simple entry, “Five francs 
for a coffin for the widow of Citizen Capet.” Ornate clothing 
went out of fashion, at least for men, and the silk stockings and 
knee breeches {culottes) of the old regime were generally sup- 
planted by the plain long trousers whick had hitherto been worn 
only by the lowest class of workingmen {sans-culottes) , 

The fall of Robespierre — the so-called Thermidorian Reaction 
— ^meant, as we have seen, the end of the Terror. It meant also 
the decline of the influence of the Parisian proletariat Ther- 
on the National Convention and the resulting ability midorian 
of the bourgeois members of the Convention to direct 
the last stage of its activity more and more in accord- of Boiir- 
ance with their own economic desires. The law against 
suspects was repealed, and so were the “laws of the 
maximum.” The Revolutionary Tribunal was suppressed, and 
the Place de la Revolution was renamed the Place de la Concorde. 
But while the National Convention thus showed signs of lessen- 
ing fanaticism and recurring bourgeois spirit, it persevered to the 
end in its devotion to republicanism and in at least lip service to 
political democracy. By 1795 France seemed to be definitively 
committed to a republican form of government. This, however, 
would not be extremely radical, certainly not socialistic, and 
instead of being proletarian, it would be essentially bourgeois. 

The National Convention had originally been convoked in 
1792 to draw up a new constitution for France. It had actually 
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drawn up such a constitution in 1793, — a Rousseau-like consti- 
tution, republican and very democratic and quite Jacobin — ^but, 
by reason of the Terror and the exigencies of foreign war, this 

Constitution of the Year I ’’ was not put into effect. Then, after 
the Thermidorian Reaction, when the National Convention was 
more pronouncedly bourgeois in thought and action, it proceeded 
to draft still another constitution for the permanent government 
of the French Republic. This constitution, which went 
publican effect in 1795 and is known, therefore, as the 

Constitu- ^Constitution of the Year III,” entrusted the legisla- 
tive power to two chambers, chosen by indirect and 
somewhat restricted election: a lower house of 500 
members, to propose laws; and a Council of Ancients, of 250 
members, to examine and enact the laws. The execu- 
Directory authority was vested in a committee of five Direc- 

tors — the Directory — ^who were to be elected by the 
legislature and who should appoint the ministers of state, or cabi- 
net, and supervise the enforcement of the laws. 

5. TRANSFORMATION OF THE REPUBLIC INTO A MILITARY 

DICTATORSHIP 

The French Republic, proclaimed in 1792 and provided with a 
‘^permanent” constitution in 1795, survived in name until 1804. 
But its actual duration was even briefer, and its government by 
the Directory lasted less than four years (1795-1799). 

The failure of the Directory was due to two chief causes: first, 
the lack of efficient government; and second, the rise of militarism 
and the prestige of a victorious, ambitious general. To both of 
these causes, reference must be made. The former indicated that 
a stronger government was needed; the latter suggested what the 
nature of the stronger government would be. 

To consolidate the French people after six years of radical 
revolutionary upheavals required hard and honest labor on the 
part of men of distinct genius. Yet the Directors were, almost 
without exception, men of mediocre talents,^ who practiced brib- 
ery and corruption with unblushing effrontery. They preferred 
peAonal gain to the welfare of the state. 

^ Carnot, the only member of first-rate ability, was forced out of the Directory 
in 1797. 
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The period of the Directory was a time of plots and intrigues. 
The royalists and reactionaries who were elected in considerable 
numbers to the legislature were restrained from sub- 
verting the constitution only by illegal force and vio- intrigues 
lence on the part of the Directors. On the other ^derthe 
hand, the extremists in Paris found a warm-hearted 
leader in a certain Babeuf (1760-1797), who declared that the 
Revolution had been directed primarily to the advantage of the 
bourgeoisie, that the proletarians, despite their toil and suffering 
and bloodshed, were still just as poorly off as ever, and that their 
only salvation lay in a compulsory equalization of wealth and 
the abolition of poverty. An insurrection of these socialist 
radicals was suppressed, and Babeuf was executed in 1797. 

While sincere radicals and convinced reactionaries were uniting 
in common opposition to the unhappy Directory, the finances of 
the state were becoming more and more hopelessly 
involved. ‘‘Graft” flourished unbridled in the levy- Difficulties 
ing and collecting of the taxes and in all public ex- 
penditures. To the extravagance of the Directors in 
internal administration were added the financial necessities of 
armies aggregating a million men. Paris, still in poverty and 
want, had to be fed at the expense of the nation. And the issue 
of assignats by the National Constituent Assembly, intended at 
first only as a temporary expedient, had been continued until 
by the year 1796 the total face value of the assignats amounted 
to about forty billion livres, and three hundred livres in assignats 
were required to secure one livre in cash. In 1797 a partial bank- 
ruptcy was declared, interest payments were suspended on 
two thirds of the public debt, and the assignats were repudiated. 
The republic faced much the same financial crisis as had con- 
fronted the absolute monarchy in 1789. 

From but one direction did light stream in upon the Directory; 
the national army was functioning splendidly and the foreign 
war was going gloriously. When the Directory as- 
Burned office, France was still at war with Austria, Success^ 
Sardinia, and Great Britain. The general plan of 
campaign was to advance one French army across 
the Rhine, through southern Germany, and thence into the 
Austrian dominions, and to despatch another army across the 
Alps, through northern Italy, and thence on to Vienna. Of the 
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army of the Rhine such veteran generals as Pichegru, Jourdan, 
and Moreau were put in charge. To the command of the army 
operating in Italy, the youthful Bonaparte was appointed. 

Napoleon Bonaparte hitherto had not been particularly con- 
spicuous in politics or in war. He was believed to be in full sym- 
Emer P^-thy with the Revolution, although he had taken 
gence of pains after the downfall of Robespierre to disavow any 
Napol^ attachment to the extreme radicals. He had acquired 
some popularity by his skillful expulsion of the British 
from Toulon in 1793, and his protection of the National Conven- 
tion against the uprising of the Parisian populace in 1795 gave 
him reputation as a friend of law and order. Finally, his marriage 
in 1796 with Josephine Beauharnais, the widow of a revolution- 
ary general and the mistress of one of the Directors, bettered 
his chances of indulging his fondness for politics and war. 

That very year (1796), while the older and more experienced 
French generals were repeatedly baffled in their efforts to carry 
Bona- the war into southern Germany, the young commander 
twenty-seven years of age — swept the Austrians 
Italian from Italy. With lightning rapidity, with infectious 
Campaign enthusiasm, with brilliant tactics, with great personal 
bravery, he crossed the Alps, humbled the Sardinians, and within 
a year had disposed of five Austrian armies and had occupied 
every fort in northern Italy. Sardinia was compelled to cede 
Savoy and Nice to the French Republic, and, when Bonaparte’s 
army approached Vienna, Austria stooped to make terms with 
this amazing republican general. By the treaty of Campo Formio 
(1797), France secured the Austrian Netherlands and the Ionian 
Treaty of Islands; Austria obtained, as partial compensation for 
Campo her sacrifices, the ancient Venetian Republic, but 
Formio agreed not to interfere in other parts of Italy; and a 
congress was to assemble at Rastatt to rearrange the map of the 
Holy Roman Empire with a view to compensating those German 
princes whose lands on the left bank of the Rhine had been appro- 
priated by France. 

The campaign of 1796--1797, known in history as the first 
Dissoiu- campaign, was the beginning of along series 

tion of the of sensational military exploits which were to rank 
Ution Napoleon Bonaparte as the foremost soldier of modern 
times. Its immediate effect was to complete the disso- 
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lution of the First Coalition by forcing Austria and Sardinia to 
follow the example of Spain, Prussia, and Holland and to make 
a peace highly favorable to the French Republic. Great Britain 
alone continued the struggle against the Directory. 

Another effect of the first Italian campaign, almost as imme- 
diate and certainly more portentous, was the sudden personal 
fame of Napoleon Bonaparte. He was the most talked-of man 
in France. The people applauded him. The government feared 
but flattered him. Schemers and plotters of every political faith 
sought his support. Alongside of decreasing respect for the 
existing government was increasing trust in Bonaparte’s strength 
and ability. 

It was undoubtedly with a sensfe of relief that the despised 
Directors in 1798 assented to a project proposed by the popular 
hero to transport to Egypt a French expedition with the object 
of interrupting communications between Great Britain and India. 
The ensuing Eg3TDtian campaign of 1798 was spec- 
tacular rather than successful. Bonaparte made stir- 
ring speeches to his soldiers. He called the Pyramids 
to witness the valor of the French. He harangued the native 
Moslems upon the beautiful and truthful character of their 
religion and upon the advantages which they would derive from 
free trade with France. He encouraged the close study of Egyp- 
tian antiquities.^ But his actual military achievements did not 
measure up to the excessively colored reports which he sent home. 
He was checked in Syria, and a great naval victory won by the 
celebrated English admiral, Lord Nelson, near the mouth of the 
Nile, left Bonaparte’s army cut off and isolated in Egypt. 

General Bonaparte himself luckily eluded the British warships 
and returned to France. It was believed by Frenchmen that his 
latest expedition had been eminently successful; but that in the 
meantime the work of the Directory had been disastrous, no 
one doubted. While Bonaparte was away, affairs in France 
had gone from bad to worse. There were new plots, increased 
financial and social disorders, and finally the renewal on a large 
scale of foreign war. 

After the treaty ot Campo Formio, the Directors had prose- 
cuted zealously the policy of surrounding France with a circle 

^ It was an army officer on this expedition who discovered the famous Rosetta 
Stone, by the md of which ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics could be deciphered. 
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of dependent republics. Even before that treaty, Holland had 
been transformed into the Batavian Republic, and now pre^ 
Creation of various sorts were utilized to convert the 

Republics duchy of Milan, or Lombardy, into the Cisalpine Re- 
oligarchy of Genoa into the Ligurian Re- 
public; the papal states into the Roman Republic; 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies into the Parthenopaean Republic; 
the Swiss Confederation into the Helvetic Republic. At the 
same time (1798), the Directory further strengthened the French 
army by systematizing and extending conscription. 

In view of the fact that the governments of all the neighboring 
Formation republics were modelled after that of France and 
of the were allied with France, the monarchs of Europe 
CoSSbn bestirred themselves once more to get rid of the danger 
against that threatened them. A Second Coalition was 

France formed by Great Britain, Austria, and Russia, and, 

thanks to liberal sums of money supplied by William Pitt, the 
British minister, they were able to put larger armies in the field. 

During 1799 the Second Coalition won repeated victories; the 
French were driven from Italy; and most of the dependent re- 
publics collapsed. It seemed as though Bonaparte’s first Italian 
campaign had been for naught. Possibly the military hero of 
France had himself foreseen this very situation and had intended 
to exploit it to his own advantage. 

At any rate, when Bonaparte had sailed for Egypt, he had 
left his country apparently victorious and honored. Now, when 
he landed at Frejus in October, 1799, he found France defeated 
and disgraced. It is small wonder that his journey from Frejus 
to Paris was a triumphal procession. The majority of French- 
men were convinced that he was the man of the hour. 

Within a month of his return from Egypt, public opinion 
enabled the young general to overthrow the government of the 
Bona Directory. Skillfully intriguing with the Abbe Sieyes, 
parte’s who was one of the Directors, lie surrounded the As- 
d’^tot*the ^ cordon of troops loyal to himself and 

Overthrow on 18-19 Brumaire (9-10 November, 1799) secured by 
Dimtory force the downfall of the government and 

the appointment of himself to supreme military com- 
mand. This blow at the state {coup d'etat) was soon followed 
by the promulgation of a new constitution, by which General 


Bona- 

parte’s 

Cwp 

d’£tat:the 


of the 
Directory 
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Bonaparte became First Consul of the French Republic. Thus, 
within the space of ten and a half years from the assembling 
of the Estates General at Versailles, parliamentary and popular 
government in France fell beneath the sword. The predictions 
of Marat and Robespierre were realized. A military dictator 
had appeared on the scene. 

Yet the advent of Napoleon Bonaparte, the military dictator, 
did not obscure the deep significance of the French Revolution. 
A present-day visitor in Paris may still observe on all penna- 
sides the words Liherte, Egalite, Fraternite — ^Ifiberty, nence of 
Equality, Fraternity. These were the words which 
the revolutionaries spelled out on their public build- tiona^ 
ings, and which they thought embodied the basic 
meaning of the Revolution. These words Napoleon Bonaparte 
did not erase or change. They were applauded by him, as they 
were detested and denounced by his foes. 

As to the meaning of these words, there were certainly quite 
contradictory views. To the royalists and rigid Catholics - to 
the privileged nobility and clergy — to many an ignorant peasant 

to all the reactionaries, they meant everything that was hate- 
ful, blasphemous, sordid, inhuman, and unpatriotic. To the 
“enlightened altruistic bourgeois — to the desperate workingman 
of the city — to many a dreamer and philanthropist — to all the 
extreme radicals, they were but a shadowy will-o’-the-wisp that 
glimmered briefly and perhaps indicated faintly the gorgeousness 
of the great day which might later break upon them. Between 
these extremes of reaction and radicalism fell the bulk of the 
bourgeoisie and of the peasantry — the bulk of the French nation 
-and it is their understanding of the three symbolical words 
which we shall try to make clear. 

“ Liberty ” implied certain political ideals. Government should 
henceforth be exercised not autocratically by divine right, but 
constitutionally by the sovereign will of the governed, 

The individual citizen should no longer be subject to Principle 
the arbitrary rule of a king, but should be guarantied 
in possession of personal liberties which no state or society might 
abridge. Such were liberty of conscience, liberty of worship,' 
liberty of speech, liberty of publication. The liberty of owning 
private property was proclaimed by the French Revolution to 
be an inherent right of man. 
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‘'Equality’’ embraced the social activities of the Revolution. 
It signified the abolition of privilege, the end of serfdom, the 
^ destruction of the feudal system. It meant that all 
. men were equal before the law. It involved the as- 
of Equidity piration of affording every man an equal chance with 
every other man in the pursuit of life and happiness. 
‘‘Fraternity” was the symbol of the idealistic brotherhood of 
those who sought to make the world better and happier and 
The Prin- just, and at the same time it was the watchword 

cipleof of the new French nationalism. For the sake of 
Fraternity humanity, the French nation should be exalted; 
schools, armies, even religion should be nationalized. No longer 
should mercenaries fight at the behest of despots for dynastic 
aggrandizement; henceforth a nation in arms should be prepared 
to do battle under the glorious banner of “fraternity” in defense 
of whatever it believed to be the nation’s interests. 

Political liberty, social equality, nationalist patriotism — these 
three remained the ideals of all those who down to our own d^y 
have looked for inspiration to the French Revolution. 





CHAPTER Xm 

THE ERA OF NAPOLEON 


)KED with the history of Europe from 1799 
to 1814 was the history of France, and the 
history of France with the biography of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. So true is this that the 
phrase “the era of Napoleon” has been gen- 
erally employed to describe the history of 
those years. The period certainly stands out 
AS one of the most significant in modern times. Apart from its 
importance as marking a revolution in the art of war, it bore 
memorable results in two directions: (i) the adaptation of rev- 
olutionary theories to French practical political necessities, and 
the establishment of many of the enduring institutions of 
France; and (2) the communication of doctrines and ideals of 
the French Revolution far and wide throughout Europe, so that 
henceforth the revolutionary movement was general rather than 
local. 

During the first five years of the era (1799-1804) France re- 
mained formally a republic. It was in these years that General 
Bonaparte, as First Consul, consolidated his country and pre- 
served certain fruits of the Revolution. Thereafter, from 1804 
to 1814, France was an empire, erected and maintained by 
military force. Then it was that the national hero — self-crowned 
Napoleon I, emperor of the French, — ^by means of war, con- 
quest, annexation, or alliance, took up again the spread of rev- 
olutionary principles throughout Europe. Before we review 
the main activities of the constructive consulate or of the 
proselyting empire, we should have some notion of the character 
of the leading actor. 

I. Bonaparte’s heritage from the french revolution 

When General Bonaparte executed the coup d'etat of 1799 and 
seized personal power in France, he was tWrty years of age, 
short, of medium build, quiet and determined, with cold gray 
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eyes and rather awkward manners. He had been born at Ajacdo 
in Corsica on 15 August, 1769, just after the island had been 
The Earl Purchased by France from Genoa ^ but before the 
Caree^/ French had fully succeeded in quelling a stubborn in- 
Napol^ surrection of the Corsicans. Belonging to a prominent 
and numerous Italian family, — at the outset his name 
was written Napoleone di Buonaparte, — ^he had been selected 
along with sons of other conspicuous Corsican families to be edu- 
cated at public expense in France. In this way he received a good 
military education at Brienne and at Paris. He early displayed 
a marked fondness for the study of mathematics and history as 
well as for the science of war; and, though reserved and taciturn, 
he was noticeably ambitious and a keen judge of men. 

During his youth Buonaparte dreamed of becoming the leader 
of the movement for Corsican independence, but the outbreak 
of the French Revolution afforded him a wider field for his en- 
thusiasm and ambition. Already an engineer and artilleryman, 
he threw in his lot with the Jacobins, sympathized at least out- 
wardly with the course of the Revolution, and was rewarded, as 
we have seen,^ with an important place in the recapture of Toulon 
(1793) and in the defense of the Convention (1795). was not, 
however, until his first Italian campaign, — when incidentally 
he altered his name to the French form, Bonaparte, — that he 
acquired a commanding reputation as the foremost general of 
the French Republic. 

How Bonaparte utilized his reputation in order to make himself 
master of his adopted country has already been related. His suc- 
cess was due in large part to an extraordinary opportunity which 
French politics at that time offered. But it was due, likewise, to 
certain characteristic qualities of the young general. In the first 
Bona- place, he was thoroughly convinced of his own abilities, 

pane’s Ambitious, selfish, end egotistical, he was always 

Character i^hinking and planning how he might become world- 
famous. Fatalistic and even superstitious, he believed that an 
unseen power was leading him on to higher and grander honors. 
He convinced his associates that he was a “man of destiny.” 
Then, in the second place, Bonaparte possessed an effective means 
of satisf)nng his ambition. He was heir to the militarism of the 
French Revolution, and he made himself the idol of his conscript 

' See above, p. 317, note. * See above, pp. 637, 642. 
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soldiers. He would go to sleep repeating the names of the corps, 
and even those of some of the individuals who composed them; 
he kept these names in a corner of his memory, and this habit 
came to his aid when he wanted to recognize a soldier and to give 
him a cheering word from his general. He spoke to the subalterns 
in a tone of good fellowship, which delighted them all, as he re- 
minded them of their common feats‘*bf arms.’’ 

Then, in the third place, Bonaparte was a keen observer and a 
clever critic. Being sagacious, he knew that by 1799 the French 
people at large were weary of weak government and perpetual 
political strife and that they longed to have an orderly govern- 
ment headed by a practical man. Such a man he instinctively 
felt himself to be. In the fourth place, Bonaparte was unscrupu- 
lous. Knowing what he desired, he was ready and willing to 
employ any means to attain his ends. No love for theories or 
principles, no fear of God or man, no sentimental aversion from 
bloodshed, nothing could deter him from striving to realize his 
vaulting but self-centred ambition. Finally, there was in his 
nature a vein of poetry and art which made him human and 
often served him well. He dreamed of the forms of empire and 
the ceremonies of triumph. He revelled in the thought of courts 
and polished society. He entertained a sincere admiration for 
learning. His highly colored speeches to his soldiers were at once 
brilliant and inspiriting. His fine instinct of the dramatic gave a 
sensational setting to all his public acts. And in the difficult arts 
of lying and deception, Bonaparte could hardly be surpassed. 

Such was the man who effected the coup d^etat of 18 Brumaire 
(November, 1799). His first work in his new r 61 e was to devise an 
instrument of government to take the place of the Con- Bona- 
stitution of the Year III. It concealed his military des- 
potism under a veil of popular forms. The document Constitu- 
named three ‘"consuls,” the first of whom was Bona- 
parte himself, who were to appoint a Senate. From the Con- 
lists selected by general election, the Senate was to des- sulate 
ignate a Tribunate and a Legislative Body. The First Consul, in 
addition to conducting the administration and foreign policies and 
having charge of the army, was to propose, through a Council of 
State, all the laws. The Tribunate was to discuss the laws without 
voting on them. The Legislative Body was then to vote on the 
laws without discussing them. And the Senate, acting as a kind 
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of supreme court, was to decide all constitutional questions. 
Thus a written constitution was provided, and the democratic 
principle of popular sovereignty was recognized, but in last analy- 
sis the authority of the state was centred in the First Consul, who 
was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The document was forthwith submitted to popular vote (ple- 
biscite), for ratification or fejection. So general was the disgust 
with the Directory and so unbounded was the faith of all classes 
in the military hero who offered it, that it was ratified by an over- 
whelming majority and was henceforth known in French history 
as the Constitution of the Year VIII. 

One reason why the French nation so readily acquiesced in an 
obvious act of usurpation was the-grave foreign danger which still 
Bona- threatened the country. As we have noted in another 
parte’s connection,^ the armies of the Second Coalition in the 
against the course of 1799 had rapidly undone the settlement of 
Second Campo Formio, and, possessing themselves of Italy 
Coalition Rhine valley, were on the point of carrying the 

war into France. The first Consul perceived at a glance that he 
must face essentially the same situation as that which confronted 
France in 1796. 

The Second Coalition embraced Great Britain, Austria, and 
Russia. Bonaparte soon succeeded by flattery and diplomacy 
not only in securing the withdrawal of Russia but in actuating 
the half-insane Tsar Paul to revive against Great Britain an 
armed neutrality of the North, which included Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden, and Denmark. Meanwhile the First Consul prepared a 
second Italian campaign against Austria. Suddenly leading a 
French army through the rough and icy passes of the Alps, he 
descended into the fertile valley of the Po and at Marengo in 
June, 1800, inflicted an overwhelming defeat upon the enemy. 
Treaty of success in Italy was supplemented a few months 

Lun^ville later by a brilliant victory of another French army, 
under Moreau, at Hohenlinden in southern Germany. 
Whereupon Austria again sued for peace, and the 
resulting treaty of Luneville (1801) reaffirmed and strengthened 
the provisions of the peace of Campo Formio. 

Meanwhile, steps were being taken to terminate the state of 

' See above, p. 644. 

•Paul, the son of Catherine the Great, reigned from 1796 to i8oi. 
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which had been existing between France and Great Britain 
since 1793. Although French arms were victorious in Europe, 
th<j British squadron of Lord Nelson (1758-1805) had managed 
to retain the mastery of the sea. By gaining the battle of 
thn Nile (i August, 1798) Nelson had cut off the supplies of 
th; French expedition in Egypt and eventually (i8oi) obliged 
it to surrender. Now, by a furious bombardment of Copen- 
hagen (2 April, 1801), Nelson broke up the armed neutrality 
of the North. But despite the naval feats of the British, repub- 
lican France seemed to be unconquerable on the Continent. 
Under these circumstances a treaty was signed at Amiens in 
March, 1802, whereby Great Britain promised to re- 
store all the colonial conquests made during the war, Amiens 
except Ceylon and Trinidad, and tacitly accepted the 
Continental settlement as defined at Luneville. The 
treaty of Amiens was intended to be permanent, but it proved 
to be only a temporary truce in a long struggle between 
France and Great Britain. 

So far, the Consulate had meant the establishment of an ad- 
vantageous peace for France. With all foreign foes subdued, 
with territories extended to the Rhine, and with allies The French 
in Spain, and in the Batavian, Helvetic, Ligurian, and 
Cisalpine republics, the First Consul was free to devote ^ 

his marvellous organizing and administrative talents Feace 
to the internal affairs of his country. The period of the Consulate 
(1799-1804) was the period of Bonaparte’s greatest and most 
enduring contributions to the development of French institutions. 

Throughout his career Bonaparte professed himself to be the 
‘‘son of the Revolution,” the champion of the novel ideals of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. It was to the Revolu- 
tion that he owed his position in France, and it was to parte^s 
France that he claimed to be preserving the fruits of 
the Revolution. Yet, in actual practice, the First Con- Revolu- 
sul trimmed the Revolution by emphasizing equality 
rather than liberty and by interpreting fraternity in a 
nationalist, rather than internationalist, sense. “What the 
French people want,” he declared, “is equality, not liberty.” 
In the social order, therefore, Bonaparte rigidly maintained the 
abolition of privilege. He would recognize no distinctions of class, 
and the one order of knighthood which he founded and fostered-- 
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the Legion of Honor — ^was to be open to any citizen who per- 
formed meritorious service, regardless of birth, rank, or religion. 
Bonaparte would not think of reviving serfdom or feudalism in 
any respect, and he ever sought to assure to all Frenchmen equal 
justice, equal rights, equal opportunity of advancement. But in 
the political order he exercised a tyranny more complete, if less 
open, than that of Louis XIV. 

The Constitution of the Year VIII (1799) placed in Bona- 
parte’s hands all the legislative and executive functions of the 
central government, and a series of subsequent acts put the 
law courts under his control. In 1800 the local government 
of the whole country was subordinated to him. The extensive 
Centrali- powers vested by the Constituent Assembly in elective 
zation of bodies of the departements and smaller districts (arron- 
dissements) were wielded by prefects and sub-prefects, 
the Pre- appointed by the First Consul and responsible to him. 

fects YqqqX elective councils continued to exist, but sat 

only for a fortnight in the year and had to deal merely with the 
assessment of taxes; they might be consulted by the prefect or 
sub-prefect but had no serious check upon the executive. The 
mayor of every small commune was chosen by the prefect, while 
the police of all cities containing more than 100,000 inhabitants 
were directed by the central government, and the mayors of 
towns of more than 5,000 population were chosen by Bonaparte. 

This highly centralized administration of the country afforded 
the people little direct voice in governmental matters but it pos- 
sessed distinct advantages in assuring the prompt, uniform, 
unquestioning execution of the laws and decrees of the central 
government. In essence it was a revival and perfecting of the 
system of intendants instituted by Cardinal Richelieu and utilized 
by Louis XIV. ^ How conservative are the French people, at 
least in the institutions of local government, may be inferred froii: 
the fact that, despite many changes in France during the nine- 
teenth century from republic to monarchy to republic again, 
Bonaparte’s system of prefects and sub-prefects has survived 
to the present day. 

As in administration, so in all his internal reforms, Bonaparte 
displayed the same fondness for nationalist centralization, with 
consequent thoroughness and efficiency, at the expense of polit- 

^ See above, p. 284. 
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ical liberty. His reforms of every description — ^financial, ecclesi- 
astical, judicial, educational, — and even his public works, showed 
the guiding hand of the victorious general rather than that of the 
convinced revolutionary. They were the adaptation of the revo- 
lutionary heritage to the purposes and policies of nationalism 
and one-man power. 

It will be remembered that financial disorders had been the 
immediate cause of the downfall both of the absolute monarchy 
in 1780 and of the Directory in 1700. From the outset, 

Bonaparte guarded against any such recurrence. By Reform: 
careful collection of taxes he increased the revenue of ^ 
the state. By rigid economy » by the severe punishment 
of corrupt officials, and by the practice of obliging people whose 
lands he invaded to support his armies, he checked the public 
expenditures. The crowning achievement of his financial read- 
justments was the establishment (1800) of the Bank of France, 
which has been ever since one of the soundest financial institutions 
in the world. 

Another grave problem which Bonaparte inherited from the 
Revolution was the quarrel between the state and the Catholic 
Church. He was determined to gain the political sup- ReSstab- 
port of the large number of conscientious French Cath- 
olics who had been alienated by the harsh anti-clerical Catholic 
measures of the revolutionaries. After delicate and 

the Con- 

protracted negotiations and against the wishes of cordat of 
French radicals, a settlement was reached in a con- 
cordat (1801) between Pope Pius VII and the French Republic, 
whereby the pope, for his part, concurred in the confiscation 
of the property of the church and the suppression of the 
monasteries, and the republic undertook to pay the salaries 
of the clergy. The First Consul was to nominate the bishops, and 
the pope was to invest them with their office; the priests were 
to be appointed by the bishops. In this way the Catholic Church 
was officially restored in France, but it was tied to the national 
government more tightly than it had been in the time of 
Louis XIV. ^ So advantageous did the arrangement appear that 

^ Catholicism was recognized by the concordat of 1801 as “the religion of the 
majority of Frenchmen,” but its pre-revolutionary legal monopoly was not re- 
stored. Frenchmen might conform with it, or not, as they personify desired. And 
Bonaparte followed up his toleration and subsidizing of Catholicism by according 
similar favors to Protestant churches and Jewish S3magogues within France. 
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the concordat of i8oi continued to regulate the relations of 
church and state in France until 1905. 

One of the fondest hopes cherished by the French Revolution- 
aries was to clear away the confusion and discrepancies of the nu- 
Legal Re- merous legal systems of the old regime and to reduce 
form and the laws of the land to a simple and uniform national 
code, so that every person who could read would be 
Code able to know what w^s legal and what was illegal. The 
Napol4on constitution of 1 791 had promised such a work ; the Na- 

tional Convention had actually begun it ; but the preoccupations of 
the leading revolutionaries, combined with the natural caution and 
slowness of the lawyers to whom the task was entrusted, delayed 
its completion. It was not until the commanding personality of 
Bonaparte came into contact with it that real progress was made. 
Then surrounding himself with excellent legal advisers ^ whom 
he literally drove to labor, the First Consul brought out a great 
civil code (1804), which was followed by a code of civil procedure, 
a code of criminal procedure, a penal code, and a commercial 
code. These codes were of the utmost importance. The simplicity 
and elegance of their form commended them not only to France, 
but to the greater part of Continental Europe. More important, 
they preserved the chief social conquests of the Revolution, such 
as civil equality, religious toleration, equality of inheritance, 
emancipation of serfs, abolition of feudalism and privilege. It is 
true that many harsh punishments were retained and that the 
position of woman was made distinctly inferior to that of man, 
but, on the whole, the French codes long remained not only the 
most convenient but the most enlightened set of laws in the 
world. Bonaparte was rightly hailed as a second Justinian. 

A similar motive and the same enthusiasm actuated the First 
Consul in pressing forward a nationalist scheme of education. On 
Educa- foundation laid several years earlier by the revolu- 

tional Re- tionaries ^ was now reared an imposing state system of 
public instruction, (i) Primary or elementary schools 
National were to be maintained by every commune under the 
Schools general supervision of the prefects or sub-prefects. 
(2) Secondary or grammar schools were to provide special training 
in French, Latin, and elementary science, and, whether supported 

‘Chief among these legal experts was Cambacdrfes (1753-1824), the Second 
Consul. * See above, p. 637. 
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by pubKc or private enterprise, were to be subject to control by 
the national government. (3) Lycies] or high schools, were to be 
opened in every important town and instruction given in the 
higher branches of learning by teachers appointed by the state. 
(4) Special schools, such as technical schools, civil service schools, 
and military schools, were brought under public regulation. (5) 
The university of France was established to maintain uniformity 
throughout the new educational system. Its chief officials were 
appointed by the First Consul, and no one might open a new 
school or teach in public unless he was licensed by the university. 
(6) The recruiting station for the teaching staff of the public 
schools was provided in a normal school organized in Paris. All 
these schools were directed to take as the bases of their teaching 
the ethical principles of Christianity, loyalty to the head of the 
state, and obedience to the statutes of the university. Despite 
continued efforts of Bonaparte, the new system was handi- 
capped by lack of funds and of experienced lay teachers, so 
that at the close of the Napoleonic era, more than half of 
the total number of French children still attended private 
schools, mostly those conducted by the Catholic Church. But 
in private schools, as in public schools, national patriotism was 
now inculcated. 

Bonaparte proved himself a zealous benefactor of public works 
and improvements. With very moderate expenditure of French 
funds, for prisoners of war were obliged to do a good 
deal of the work, he enormously improved the means 
of communication and trade within the country, and 
promoted the economic welfare of large classes of the inhabitants. 
The splendid highways which modern France possesses are in 
large part due to Bonaparte. In 1811 he could enumerate 229 
broad military roads which he had constructed, the most impor- 
tant of which, thirty in number, radiated from Paris to the ex- 
tremities of the French territory. Two fine Alpine roads brought 
Paris in touch with Turin, Milan, Rome, and Naples. Numerous 
substantial bridges were built. The former network of canals 
and waterways was perfected. Marshes were drained, dikes 
strengthened, and sand dunes hindered from spreadfng along 
the ocean coast. The principal seaports, both naval and commer- 
cial, were enlarged and fortified, especially the harbors of Cher- 
bourg and Toulon. 
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Along with such obviously useful labor went desirable embel- 
lishment of life.^ State palaces were restored and enlarged, so that, 
under Bonaparte, St. Cloud, Fontainebleau, and Ram- 
bouillet came to rank with the majesty of Versailles. 
The city of Paris was beautified. Broad avenues were 
projected. The Louvre was completed and adorned with precious 
works of art which Bonaparte dragged as fruits of victory from 
Italy, or Spain, or the Netherlands. During the Consulate, Paris 
was just beginning to lay claim to a position as the pleasure city 
of Europe. Its population almost doubled during the era of 
Napoleon. 

The First Consul also entertained the hope of restoring the 
French colonial empire. In 1800 he prevailed upon the Spanish 
Bona government to re-cede to France the extensive territory 
parte’8 — called Louisiana — lying west of the Mississippi 

to^^da Soon afterwards he despatched his brother-in- 

French law, General Leclerc, with an army of 25,000 men, to 
make good the French claims to the large island of 
Haiti. But the colonial ventures of Napoleon ended in 
failure. In Haiti, Leclerc’s efforts to reestablish negro slavery en- 
countered the stubborn resistance of the blacks, organized and led 
by one of their number, Toussaint L’Ouverture, a man of consid- 
erable military genius. After a determined and often ferocious 
struggle Leclerc proposed a compromise, and Toussaint, induced 
by the most solemn guaranties on the part of the French, laid 
down his arms. He was seized and sent to France, where he died 
in prison in 1803. The negroes, infuriated by this act of treachery, 
renewed the war with terrible barbarity. The French, further em- 
barrassed by the appearance of a British fleet, were only too glad 
to relinquish the island in November, 1803. Meanwhile, expecta- 
tion of war with Great Britain had induced Bonaparte in April, 
1803, to sell the entire Louisiana territory to the United States. 

If we except these brief and ill-starred colonial exploits, we 
may pronounce the First Consul’s government and achievements 
eminently successful. Bonaparte had inspired public confidence 
by the honesty of his financial administration and by his choice 
of officials, for he was served by such a consummate diplomat 
as Talleyrand and by such a tireless chief of police as Foi^ch^. 
His speedy and victorious termination of the War of the Second 

*On art in the Napoleonic era, see below, pp. 735-736. *See above, p. 412. 
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Coalition and his subsequent apparent policy of peace had re- 
dounded to his credit. His sweeping and thorough reforms in 
internal affairs had attracted to his support many and varied 
classes in the community — the business interests, the bourgeoisie, 
the peasantry, and many sincere Catholics. 

Only two groups — and these continually dwindling in size and 
importance — stood in the way of Bonaparte’s complete mastery 
of France. One was the remnant of the Jacobins who Suppres- 
would not admit that the Revolution was ended. The Domestic 
other was the royalist party which longed to undo all Dissent 
the work of the Revolution. During the Consulate, however, 
the efforts of both these factions were reduced to secret plots 
and intrigues. Attempts to assassinate the First Consul served 
only to increase his popularity among the masses. Early in 1804 
Bonaparte unearthed a conspiracy of royalists, whom he punished 
with summary vengeance. General Pichegru, who was implicated 
in the conspiracy, was found strangled in prison soon after his ar- 
rest. Moreau, who was undoubtedly the ablest general in France 
next to Bonaparte, was likewise accused of complicity, although 
he was a staunch Jacobin, and escaped more drastic punishment 
only by becoming an exile in America. Not content with these 
advantages, Bonaparte determined thoroughly to terrorize the 
royalists. By military force he seized a young Bourbon prince, 
the due d’Enghien, on German soil, and without a particle of 
proof against him put him to death. 

In 1802 a plebiscite had bestowed the Consulate on Bonaparte 
for life. Now there was little more to do than to make Transfer- 
the office hereditary and to change its name. This al- 
teration was proposed in 1804 by the subservient Sen- public into 
ate and promptly ratified by an overwhelming popular theEmpire 
vote. On 2 December, 1804, amid imposing ceremonies in the 
medieval cathedral of Notre Dame, in the presence of Pope Pius 
VII, who had come all the way from Rome to grace coronation 
the event. General Bonaparte placed a crown upon his of 
own head and assumed the title of Napoleon I, em- 
peror of the French. 

2. THE FRENCH EMPIRE AND ITS TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 

The establishment of the empire was by no means a break in 
French history. The principle of popular sovereignty was still 
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recognized. The social gains of the Revolution were still intact. 
The magic words “liberty, equality, fraternity” still blazed 
proudly forth on public buildings. The tricolor was still the flag 
of France. 

Of course a few changes were made in externals. The title of 
“citizen” was again replaced by that of “monsieur.” The repub- 
Transfor- calendar gradually lapsed. Napoleon's relatives 

mationof became “grand dignitaries.” The revolutionary gen- 
Extemals accepted the new regime were promoted to 

be “marshals of the empire.” Old titles of nobility were restored, 
and new ones created. 

The outward changes in France were reflected in the dependent 
surrounding states. And in effecting the foreign alterations, 
Napoleon took care to provide for his numerous family. For his 
brother Louis, the Batavian Republic was transformed into the 
kingdom of Holland. For his brother Jerome, estates were sub- 
sequently carved out of Hanover, Prussia, and other northwest 
German lands to form the kingdom of Westphalia. Brother Jo- 
seph was seated on the Bourbon throne of the Two Sicilies. The 
Cisalpine Republic became the kingdom of Italy with Napoleon 
as king, and Eugene Beauharnais, his stepson, as viceroy.^ 
Both Piedmont and Genoa were incorporated into the French 
empire. 

The Consulate, as has been explained, was characterized by 
a policy of peace. Sweeping reforms had been accomplished in 
internal affairs, so that France was consolidated and the vast 
majority of her citizens became devoted supporters of the em- 
peror. What adverse criticism Frenchmen might have directed 
against the empire was stifled by the activity of a splendidly 
The organized secret police and by a rigorous censorship 

Imperi^ of the press. So complete was Napoleon's control of the 
Despotism the sensational naval defeat of Trafalgar was 

not mentioned by a single French newspaper until after the fall 
of the empire. By degrees the personal power of the Corsican 
adventurer, though based in theory on the principle of popular 
sovereignty, became in fact more absolute than that of any 
divine-right monarchy. Indeed, Napoleon went so far as to 
adapt an old catechism which the celebrated Bishop Bossuet 
had prepared during the reign of Louis XIV and to order its 

^ For the relatives of Napoleon, see the chart below, p. 664. 
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use by all children. An extract from the catechism will make 
clear how Napoleon wished to be regarded. 

''Question, What are the duties of Christians toward those who 
govern them, and what in particular are our duties towards 
Napoleon I, our Emperor? 

“ Answer, Christians owe to the princes who govern them, and 
we in particular owe to Napoleon I, our emperor, love, respect, 
obedience, fidelity, military service, and the taxes levied for the 
preservation and defence of the empire and of his throne. We 
also owe him fervent prayers for his safety and for the spiritual 
and temporal prosperity of the state. 

With opposition crushed in France, with the loyalty of the 
French nation secured, and with an enthusiastic nationalist army 
at his beck and call, Napoleon as emperor could gratify his natural 
instincts for foreign aggrandizement and glory. He had become 
all-powerful in France; he would become all-powerful in Europe. 
Ambitious and successful in the arts of peace, he would 
be more ambitious and more successful in the science Emperor’s 
of war. The empire indeed meant war more clearly 
than the consulate had appeared to mean peace. To 
speculate upon what Napoleon might have accomplished for 
France had he restrained his ambition and continued to apply 
his talents entirely to the less striking triumphs of peace, is idle, 
because Napoleon was not that type of man. 

The ten years of the empire (1804-1814) were attended by 
continuous warfare. Into the intricacies of the military cam- 
paigns it is neither possible nor expedient in the compass of this 
chapter to enter. It is aimed, rather, to present only such features 
of the long struggle as are significant in the general history of 
Europe, for the wars of Napoleon served a purpose which their 
prime mover only incidentally had at heart — the transmission 
of the revolutionary heritage to Europe. 

When the empire was established, war between France and 
Great Britain, interrupted by the treaty of Amiens, had already 
broken forth afresh. The struggle had begun in 1793 
as a protest of the British monarchy against the ex- of War 
cesses of the Revolution, especially against the French 
conquest of Belgium, and doubtless the masses of 
the English nation still fancied that they were fighting against 
the demon of revolution, now personified by Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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But to the statesmen and influential classes of Great Britain 
as well as of France, the conflict had assumed a deeper signifi- 
cance. It was an eC:onomic and commercial war. The British 
not only were mindful of the assistance which France had given 
to American rebels, but also were resolved that France should 
not regain the colonial empire and commercial position which 
she had lost in the eighteenth century.^ The British had struggled 
to maintain their control of the sea and the superiority of trade 
and industry which attended it. Now, when Napoleon extended 
French influence over the Belgian and Dutch Netherlands, along 
the Rhine, and throughout Italy, and even succeeded in negoti- 
ating an alliance with Spain, Britain was threatened with the 
loss of valuable commercial privileges in all those regions, and 
was further alarmed by the ambitious colonial projects of Na- 
poleon. In May, 1803, therefore, Great Britain declared war. 
The immediate occasion for the resumption of hostilities was 
Napoleon’s positive refusal to cease interfering in Italy, in Swit- 
zerland, and in Holland. 

Napoleon welcomed the renewal of war. He understood that 
until he had completely broken the power of Great Britain all his 
Continental designs were imperilled and his colonial and commer- 
cial projects hopeless. The humiliation of the great rival across 
the Channel would be the surest guaranty of the prosperity of 
the French bourgeoisie, and it was in last analysis from this class 
that his own political support was chiefly derived. The year 1803- 
1804 was spent by the emperor in elaborate preparations for an 
armed invasion of England, Along the Channel coast were gradu- 
ally collected at enormous cost a host of transports and frigates, 
a considerable army, and an abundance of supplies. To the 
French armament, Spain was induced to contribute her resources. 

Great Britain replied to these preparations by covering the 
Channel with a superior fleet, by preying upon French commerce. 
The Third seizing Spanish treasure-ships from America. 

Coalition And William Pitt, the very embodiment of the Eng- 
lishman’s dislike for things French, headed the minis- 
try of his country. Great Britain had no large armies 
to put in the field against the veterans of Napoleon, but Pitt 
spent liberal sums of British money in order to enable the Con- 
tinental powers to combat the French emperor. Pitt was the 

^ See above, pp. 411-413. 
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real bone and sinew of the Third Coalition, which was formed in 
1805 by Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Sweden to over- 
throw Napoleon. 

Austria naturally smarted under the provisions of the treaty 
of Lun6viUe quite as much as under those of Campo Formio. 
Francis II was aroused by French predominance in Italy and now 
that he had added the title of ‘'hereditary emperor of Austria’^ 
to his shadowy dignity as “Holy Roman Emperor^' he was irri- 
tated by the upstart Napoleon’s assumption of an imperial title. 

In Russia the assassination of the Tsar Paul, the crazy admirer 
of Bonaparte, had called to the throne in 1801 the active though 
easily influenced Alexander I. In early life Alexander had ac- 
quired a smattering of the “enlightened” philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, its liberalism and its humanitarianism. At 
bottom, however, he was quite as despotic and militaristic as 
Peter the Great or Catherine the Great, ^ and he was peculiarly 
anxious to play a commanding role in Europe. The poverty- 
stricken condition of Russia made it difficult for him to finance 
his army, but when Pitt offered liberal subsidies, he perceived 
an opportunity to surmount the one obstacle to his ambition; 
and Pitt’s assurance that Napoleon was the enemy of liberty 
and humanity provided Alexander with “enlightened” justifica- 
tion for his action. So the tsar joined his army with that of 
Austria, and in the autumn of 1805 the allies advanced through 
southern Germany toward the Rhine. 

Pitt had done his best to bring Prussia into the coalition, but 
the Prussian king, Frederick William III (1797-1840), was timid 
and irresolute, and, despite the protests of his people, was cajoled 
by Napoleon’s offer of Hanover into a declaration of neutrality. 
Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, from jealousy of Austria, became 
open allies of the French emperor. 

Before the troops of the Third Coalition could threaten the 
eastern frontier of France, Napoleon abandoned his projected 
invasion of Great Britain, broke up his huge armaments along 
the Atlantic coast, and, with his usual rapidity of march, hurled 
his finely trained army upon the Austrians near the town of Uhn 
in Wiirttemberg. There, on 20 October, 1805, the Austrian com- 
mander, with some 50,000 men, surrendered, and the road to 
Vienna was open to the French. 

1 See above, ch. viii. 
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This startling military success was followed on the very next 
day by a naval defeat quite as sensational and, in the long run, 
The Battle quite as decisive. On 21 October, the allied French 
and Spanish fleets, issuing from the harbor of Cadiz, 
encountered the British fleet under Lord Nelson, and 
in a terrific battle off Cape Trafalgar were completely 
worsted. Lord Nelson lost his life in the conflict, but 
from that day to the close of the Napoleonic era 
British supremacy on the high seas was not seriously challenged. 

Wasting no tears or time on the loss of sea-power, Napoleon 
Austerlitz hastened to follow up his land advantages. Occupy- 
ing Vienna, he turned northward into Moravia where 
Francis II and Alexander I had gathered an army 
of Austrians and Russians. On 2 December, 1805, 
the anniversary of his coronation as emperor, — his 
‘ 4 ucky” day, as he termed it, — Napoleon over- 
whelmed the allies at Austerlitz. 

The immediate result of the campaign of Ulm and Austerlitz 
was the enforced withdrawal of Austria from the Third Coalition. 
The Late in December, 1805, the Emperors Francis II and 
Treaty of Napoleon signed the treaty of Pressburg, whereby 
Pressburg former ceded Venetia to the kingdom of Italy and 
recognized Napoleon as its. king, and resigned the Tyrol to 
Bavaria, and outlying provinces in western Germany to Wiirt- 
temberg. Both Bavaria and Wiirttemberg were converted into 
kingdoms. By the humiliating treaty of Pressburg, Austria thus 
lost 3,000,000 subjects and large revenues; was cut off from Italy, 
Switzerland, and the Rhine; and was reduced to the rank of a 
second-rate power. 

For a time it seemed as if the withdrawal of Austria from the 
Third Coalition might be compensated for by the adherence of 
Interven- Prussia. Stung by the refusal of Napoleon to withdraw 
HtuiSua- troops from southern Germany and by the bootless 
tion of haggling over the transference of Hanover, and goaded 
Prussia j^y patriotic and high-spirited wife, the beau- 

tiful Queen Louise, timid Frederick William III at length ven- 
tured in 1806 to declare war against France. Then, with a 
ridiculously misplaced confidence in the old-time reputation of 
Frederick the Great, without waiting for assistance from the 
Russians who were coming up, the Prussian army— some 150,000 
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strong, under the aged duke of Brunswick— advanced against the 
200,000 veterans of Napoleon. The resulting battles of Jena and 
Auerstadt proved the great superiority of Napoleon's army over 
the Prussian; they marked not only a disastrous defeat but the 
total collapse of the Prussian army and the destruction of the 
military prestige acquired under Frederick the Great.^ Napoleon 
entered Berlin in triumph and took possession of the greater part 
of the kingdom of Prussia. 

The Russians still remained to be dealt with. Winter was a 
bad season for campaigning in East Prussia, and it was not until 
June, 1807, at Friedland, that Napoleon was able to administer 
to the Russians a defeat comparable with those which he had 
administered to the Austrians at Austerlitz and to the Prussians 
at Jena. The Tsar Alexander at once sued for peace. At Tilsit, 
on a raft moored in the middle of the River Niemen, 

Napoleon and Alexander met and arranged the terms of Tilsit ^ 
of peace for France, Russia, and Prussia. The impres- 
sionable tsar was dazzled by the striking personality tion of the 
and the unexpected magnanimity of the emperor of 
the French. Hardly an inch of Russian soil was ex- 
acted, only a promise to cooperate in excluding British trade 
from the Continent. Alexander was given to understand that he 
might deal as he would with Finland and Turkey. “What is 
Europe? " exclaimed the emotional tsar: “Where is it, if it is not 
you and I? " 

But Prussia had to pay the price of the alliance between French 
and Russian emperors. From Prussia was torn the portion of 
Poland which was erected into the grand-duchy of Warsaw, 
under Napoleon's obsequious ally, the elector of Saxony. De- 
spoiled altogether of half of her territories, compelled to reduce 
her army to 42,000 men, and forced to maintain French troops 
on her remaining lands until a large war indemnity was paid, 
Prussia was reduced to the rank of a third-rate power. Tilsit de- 
stroyed the Third Coalition and made Napoleon master of the 
Continent. Only Great Britain and Sweden remained under 
arms, and against the latter country Napoleon was enabled to 
employ both Denmark and Russia. 

Early in 1808 a Russian army crossed the Finnish border with- 
out any previous declaration of war, and simultaneously a Danish 

^ See above, pp. 334, 343» 348. 
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force prepared to invade Sweden from the Norwegian frontier. 
The ill-starred Swedish king, Gustavus IV (1792-1809), found 
it was all he could do, even with British assistance, to Rush’s 
fight off the Danes. The little Finnish army, left alto- Conquest 
gether unsupported, succumbed after an heroic struggle 
against overwhelming odds, and in 1809 Sweden agreed to cede 
Finland and the Aland Islands to Russia. Thus Sweden lost her 
duchy of Finland, and she was permitted to retain a small part of 
Pomerania only at the humiliating price of making peace with 
Napoleon and excluding British goods from all her ports. In the 
same year, Gustavus IV was compelled to abdicate in favor of his 
uncle, Charles XIII (1809-1818), an infirm and childless old man, 
who was prevailed upon to designate as his successor one of Na- 
poleon’s marshals, General Bernadotte. Surely, Napoleon might 
hope to dominate Sweden as he then dominated every other Con- 
tinental state. Of course. Great Britain, triumphant on the 
seas, remained unconquered, but the British army, the laughing- 
stock of Europe, could expect to achieve little where Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, and Sweden had failed. 

The year that followed Tilsit may be taken as marking the 
height of Napoleon’s career. The Corsican adventurer was em- 
petor of a France that extended from the Po to the „ 
North Sea, from the Pyrenees and the papal states to iconic 
the Rhine, a France united, patriotic, and in enjoy- 
ment of many of the fruits of the Revolution. He was 
king of an Italy which embraced the fertile valley of the Po and 
the ancient possessions of Venice, and which was administered 
by a viceroy, his stepson and heir-apparent, Eugene Beauharnais. 
Pope Pius VII was his friend and ally. Napoleon’s brother Joseph 
governed the kingdom of Naples. His brother Louis and his step- 
daughter Hortense were king and queen of Holland. His sister 
Elise was princess of the diminutive state of Lucca. The kings 
of Spain and Denmark were his admirers, and the tsar of Russia 
called him friend and brother. A restored Poland was a recruiting 
station for his army. Prussia and Austria had become second- 
er third-rate powers, and French influence once more predomi- 
nated in Germany. 

It was in Germany, in fact, that Napoleon’s achievements were 
particularly striking. Before his iron touch many of the time- 
honored political and social institutions of that country crumbled 
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away. As early as i8oi the diminution of the number of German 
states had begun. The treaty of Lun6ville had made imperative 
The Terri- some action on the part of the diet of the Holy Roman 
Empire in order to indemnify the rulers whose lands 
wiUim on the left bank of the Rhine had been incorporated 
Germany France, and to grant ‘‘compensations” to the 

south German states. After laborious negotiations, lasting from 
i8oi to 1803, the diet authorized ^ the wholesale confiscation 
throughout southern Germany of ecclesiastical lands and of free 
cities. One hundred and twelve formerly independent states 
lying east of the Rhine were wiped out of existence and nearly 
one hundred others on the west bank were embodied in France. 
Thus the number of German states was suddenly reduced from 
more than three hundred to less than one hundred, and the 
states which mainly benefited, along with France and Prussia, 
were the southern states of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and Baden, 
which Napoleon desired to use as an equipoise against both 
Austria and Prussia. In this ambition he was not dis- 
appointed, for in the War of the Third Coalition (1805) he 
received important assistance from the three southern states, 
all of which were in turn liberally rewarded for their services, 
the rulers of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg being proclaimed 
kings. ^ 

The year 1806 was ep)ochal in German political history. On 
19 the Confederation of the Rhine was formally established 
with Napoleon as “protector.” The kings of Bavaria and Wiirt- 
temberg, the grand-dukes of Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Berg, 
the archbishop of Mainz, and nine minor princes virtually se- 
ceded from the Holy Roman Empire and accepted the “protec- 


tion” of Napoleon, whom they pledged themselves to support 
The End army of 63,000 men. On i August, Napoleon 

of the Holy declared that he no longer recognized the Holy Roman 


Roman 

Empire 


Empire, and on 6 August the Habsburg emperor, 
Francis II, resigned the crown which his ancestors for 


centuries had worn. The work of a long line of French kings 


and statesmen, — Francis I, Henry IV, Richelieu, Mazarin, 


^ By a decree, called the Reichsdeputatlonskauptschluss. 

*The elector of Saxony also entered into a close alliance with Napoleon in 
1 806, and was rewarded with the titles of king of Saxony and grand-duke of 
Warsaw. 
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Louis XIV, — ^was thus consummated by Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The Holy Roman Empire had at last come to an inglorious end. 
Its last emperor had to content himself with his newly The Es- 
appropriated title of Francis I, Hereditary Emperor 
of Austria. The dignity and might of the proud Habs- theEmpire 
burgs had declined before a mere upstart of the people Austria 
as never before a royal Bourbon. And this same year, 1806, wit- 
nessed, as we have seen, not only the humiliation of Austria but 
the deepest degradation of Prussia. 

By 1808 all Germany was at the mercy of Napoleon. Prussia 
was shorn of half her possessions and forced to obey the behest 
of her conqueror. The Confederation of the Rhine was enlarged 
and solidified. A kingdom of Westphalia was carved out of north- 
ern and western Germany at the expense of Prussia, 

Hanover, Brunswick, and Hesse, and bestowed upon Spread 
Jerome, brother of Napoleon. The grand-duchy of 
Berg was governed by the protector’s plebeian Principles 
brother-in-law, Joachim Murat. And, most significant 
fact of all, wherever the French emperor’s rule ex- 
tended, there followed the abolition of feudalism and serfdom, 
the recognition of equality of all citizens before the law, the 
principles and precepts of the Code Napoleon. 

This was the true apogee of Napoleon’s power. From the 
November day in 1799 when the successful general had over- 
thrown the corrupt Directory down to 1808, his story is a mag- 
nificent succession of the triumphs of peace and of war. Whatever 
be the judgment of his contemporaries or of posterity upon his 
motives, there can be little question that throughout these nine 
years he appeared to France and to Europe what he proclaimed 
himself — ^'the son of the Revolution.” He it was who in the lull 
between the combats of the Second Coalition and those of the 
Third had consolidated the work of the democratic patriots from 
Mirabeau to Carnot and had assured to France certain permanent 
fruits of the Revolution in the domains of property, law, religion, 
education, administration, and finance. He it was who, if narrow- 
ing the concept of liberty, had broadened the significance of equal- 
ity by the very lesson of his own rise to power and had deepened 
the meaning of fraternity by lavishing affection and devotion 
upon that machine of democratic nationalism — the national 
army — the ‘‘nation in arms.” And he it was who, true to the 
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revolutionary tradition of striking terror into the hearts of the 
divine-right monarchs of Europe, had with a mighty noise shaken 
the whole Continent and brought down many a political and social 
institution of the “old regime” tumbling in ruins throughout 
central and southern Europe. He had made revolutionary reform 
too solid and too widespread to, admit of its total extinction by 
the allied despots of Europe. The dream which a Leopold and a 
Frederick William had cherished in 1791 of restoring conditions 
in France as they had been prior to 1789, was at last dispelled. 
But the despots were at least to get rid of the agent of their 
undoing; they were to take revenge on Napoleon. 

3. TIGHTENING OF FOREIGN OPPOSITION TO NAPOLEON 

From 1808 to 1814 — six dreadful years — ^Napoleon’s power 
was constantly on the wane. Nor are the reasons for his ultimate 
failure difficult to perceive. Some of the very elements 
which had contributed most to the upbuilding of his 
great empire with its dependent kingdoms and duchies 
were in the long run elements of weakness and insta- 
bility — ^vital causes of its eventual downfall. One trouble was 
the limitation of individual genius. Altogether too much de- 
pended upon the physical and mental strength of one man. 
Limita- Napoleon was undoubtedly a genius, but he was also 
tions of human. He was growing older, more corpulent, less 
b^dual gjjig tQ withstand exertion and fatigue, fonder of afflu- 
ence and ease. On the other hand, every fresh success 
confirmed his belief in his own ability and whetted his appetite 
for power until his ambition was growing into madness and his 
egotism was becoming mania. His aversion from taking the ad- 
vice of others increased so that even the subtle intriguers, Talley- 
rand and Fouch6, were less and less admitted to his confidence. 
The emperor would brook the appearance of no actor on the 
French stage other than himself, although on that stage during 
those crowded years there was too much for a single emperor, al- 
beit a master emperor, to do. 

The second serious defect in the Napoleonic system was the 
fact that its very foundation was military. What had enabled the 
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National Convention in the days of the Revolution’s darkest 
peril to roD back the tide of foreign invasion was the introduction 
of conscription and the other devices of the new mili- 
tarism which Carnot and his fellow Jacobins had « nm ho B ig 
sponsored.* It was this new militarism of the French 
revolutionaries which Napoleon Bonaparte took over, 
extended, and perfected. He certainly labored to keep at high 
pitch the morale of his army. He talked much of its “mission” 
and its “destiny,” of liberty, equality, and fraternity, and he 
kept alive its traditions of heroism and duty. He improved its 
discipline, its material well-being, its effectiveness, and its sense 
of “ Wor.” But more and more Napoleon emphasized what was 
becoming evident in the later days of the Revolution, that the 
new militarism was essentially tyrannical, that it was less for 
“defense” than for “offense,” and that its ends were glamor 
and glory for the victors and misery for the vanquished. And as 
years passed by and the deadly campaigns repeated themselves 
and the number of patriotic volunteers lessened, Napoleon 
resorted more and more to conscription — forcibly taking away 
thousands of young Frenchmen from peaceful and productive 
pursuits at home and strewing their bones throughout the length 
and breadth of the Continent.* 

Moreover, as the French empire expanded and other peoples 
were brought into a dependent or allied position, Napoleon 
drafted more and more Poles, Germans, Italians, Dutch, Span- 
iards, and Danes. Thereby the “Grand Army” became increas- 
ingly heterogeneous, and its loyalty to the emperor outstripped 
its devotion to revolutionary principles. It is true that many of 
the Frenchmen who composed the majority of the Grand Army 
still entertained the notion that they were fighting for liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. It is likewise true that the close contact 
of these Frenchmen with soldiers of other nationalities was a 

1 See above, pp. 632-634, 637, 644- 

* The annual conscription rose from 60,000 in 1804 to 1,140,000 in 1813. Al- 
together, Napoleon conscripted 2,613,000 Frenchmen from 1800 to 1813. As he 
phrased it, “God marches with the biggest battalions.’’ 
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most effective means of communicating the revolutionary doc- 
trines throughout Europe. But it is also true that Napoleon’s 
extension of the earlier policy of quartering French troops upon 
the lands of their enemies or of their allies, and thereby con- 
serving the resources of their own country, operated to develop 
the utmost hatred for France, for the Revolution, and for 
Napoleon. This hatred helped to produce, particularly in Ger- 
many and in Spain, a truly nationalist feeling among the masses, 
so that those very peoples to whom the notions of liberty and 
equality had first come as a promise of deliverance from the op- 
pression of their own divine-right rulers now used the same 
notions to justify them in rising as nationalists against the 
despotism of a foreign military oppressor. 

It was thus the character of the emperor himself and his mili- 
tary exigencies that, taken in conjunction with the so-called 
•^continental system” and the nationalist uprisings, made Na- 
poleon’s empire but an episode in the story of modern times. 
It is now time to explain the ‘‘continental system” and then to 
see how it reacted throughout Europe upon the feeling of national 
patriotism to bring about the downfall of the Corsican adven- 
turer. 

“Continental system” is the term commonly applied to the 
curious character which the warfare between Napoleon and Great 
Britain gradually assumed. By 1806 the interesting 
tSentar^" situation had developed that Great Britain was indis- 
System,” putable mistress of the seas while Napoleon was no less 
tapMse indisputable master of the Continent. The battles of 
between the Nile, of Copenhagen, and of Trafalgar had been to 
the British what those of Marengo, Austerlitz, and 
Jena had been to the French. On one hand the destruc- 
tion of the French fleet, together with the Danish, Dutch, and 
Spanish squadrons, had effectually prevented Napoleon from 
realizing his long-cherished dream of invading England. On the 
other hand, the British army was not strong enough to cope suc- 
cessfully with Napoleon on land, and the European powers which 
all along had been subsidized by Great Britain had been cowed 
into submission by the French emperor. Apparently neither 
France nor Great Britain could strike each other by ordinary 
military means, and yet neither would sue for peace. 

The French victory at Jena in October, 1806, gave Napoleon 
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complete control of the continent, except for Russia. The very 
next month he followed up his successes by inaugurating a 
maritime campaign against his arch-enemy, Great Britain 
herself; but the campaign was to be conducted in the field of 
economics rather than in the purview of military science. Eng- 
land, it must .be remembered, had become, thanks to the long 
series of dynastic and colonial wars that filled the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the chief commercial nation of the 
world: she had a larger number of citizens who made their living 
as ship-owners, sailors, and traders than any other country in 
the world. Then, too, as we shall see in a subsequent chapter,^ 
it was in the England of the eighteenth century that the Indus- 
trial Revolution began, — a marvellous improvement in manufac- 
turing, which fostered the growth of a powerful industrial class 
and enabled the English to make goods more cheaply and in 
greater profusion and to sell them more readily, at lower prices, 
both at home and abroad, than any other people in the world. 
Industry was fast becoming the basis of Great Britain's wealth, 
and the commercial and capitalist classes were acquiring new 
strength and influence. It was, therefore, against ‘^a nation of 
shopkeepers,” as Napoleon contemptuously dubbed the English, 
that he must direct his new campaign. 

To Napoleon’s clear and logical mind, the nature of the prob- 
lem was plain. Deprived of the command of the sea, he must 
attack Great Britain in what appeared to be her one 
vulnerable spot — in her commerce and industry. D^rmi- 
If he could prevent the importation of British goods 
into the Continent, he would deprive his rivals of Britain's 
the chief markets for their products, ruin British 
commerce and industry, and then secure an advan- 
tageous peace. It was a most precarious gamble, for Napoleon 
must have perceived that the Continental peoples would be 
almost certain to oppose the closure of iJheir ports to the cheaper 
manufactured articles of Great Britain and to the export of their 
own agricultural products; they would not be likely to commit 
economic suicide in order to hurt somebody else. But the stakes 
were high and the emperor of the French was a good gambler. 
From 1806 to 1814 the struggle between Napoleon and Great 
Britain was an economic endurance-test. On the one hand, the 

* V^ol. 3, ch. XV. 
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question was whether the British government could retain the 
support of the British people. On the other hand, the question 
was whether Napoleon could rely upon the cooperation of the 
whole Continent. 

The ^‘continental system” had been foreshadowed under the 
Directory and in the early years of the Consulate, but it was not 
until the Berlin Decree (November, 1806) that the first great 
attempt was made to define and enforce it. In this decree, Na- 
poleon proclaimed a state of blockade against the British Isles 
and closed French and allied ports to ships coming from Great 
Britain or her colonies. The Berlin Decree was subsequently 
strengthened and extended by decrees at Warsaw (Janu- 
ary, 1807), Milan (December, 1807), and Fontainebleau (Oc- 
tober, 1810). The Milan Decree provided that even neutral 
vessels sailing from any British port or from countries occupied 
by British troops might be seized by French warships or priva- 
teers. The Fontainebleau Decree went so far as to order the con- 
fiscation and public burning of all British manufactured goods 
found in the Napoleonic states. 

To these imperial decrees the British government replied with 
celebrated “orders in council” (January-November, 1807), which 
British declared all vessels trading with France or her allies 
Efforts to liable to capture and provided further that in certain 
Hit Back instances neutral vessels must touch at a British port. 
Thus the issue was squarely joined. Napoleon would suffer no im- 
portation of British goods whether by combatants or by neutrals. 
The British would choke off the sea trade of France and her de- 
pendencies. In both cases the neutrals would be the worst suffer- 
ers. The effects of the conflict were destined to be far-reaching. 

The British by virtue of their sea-power could come nearer to 
enforcing their “orders in council” than could Napoleon to giving 
full effect to his imperial decrees. Of course they had 
Difficulties fheir troubles with neutrals. The stubborn effort of 
Denmark to preserve its independence of action in poli- 
tics and trade was frustrated in 1807 when a British expedition 
bombarded Copenhagen and seized the remnant of the Danish 
navy. From that time until 1814 Denmark was an ally of Na- 
poleon. Against the Americans, too, who took advantage of the 
“continental system” to draw into their own hands a large por- 
tion of the carrying trade, the British vigorously applied the or- 
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ders in' 'council, and the consequent ill-feeling culminated in the 
War of 1812 between Great Britain and the United States. But 
on the whole, the British had less trouble with neutrals than 
did Napoleon. And compared with the prodigious hardships 
which the ‘‘system” imposed upon the Continental peoples and 
the consequent storms of popular opposition to its author, the 
contemporaneous distress in England was never acute. The Brit- 
ish nation at large never seriously wavered in moral and material 
support of the patriotic Tory government. 

Here was the failure of Napoleon. It proved physically im- 
possible for him to apply the “continental system” widely and 
thoroughly enough to gain his point. In many cases, Napole- 
to stave off opposition, he authorized exceptions to his 
own decrees. If he could have prevailed upon every Difficul- 
Continental state to close its ports to British goods si- 
multaneously and for several successive years, and to sacrifice its 
own foreign trade, he would still have been confronted with a 
difficult task to prevent smuggling and the bribery of customs 
officials, which reached large proportions even in France and in 
the surrounding states that he had under fairly effective control. 
But to bring all Continental states into line with his economic 
campaign against Great Britain was a colossal task, to the per- 
formance of which he subordinated all his subsequent policies. 

We have seen how by the treaty of Tilsit (1807) Napoleon 
extorted promises from the tsar of Russia and the king of Prussia 
to exclude British goods from their respective coun- subordi- 
tries. He himself undertook to enforce the decrees nation of 
in the French empire, in the kingdom of Italy, in the Fo?ei^ 
confederation of the Rhine, and in the grand-duchy Policy to 
of Warsaw. Brother Joseph did his will in Naples, omeCon- 
Brother Jerome in Westphalia, Sister Elise in Tuscany, tinental 
and Brother Louis was expected to do his will in Hoi- 
land. The outcome of the war with Sweden in 1808 was the com- 
pletion of the closure of all Scandinavian ports to the British. 
Napoleon’s determination to have his decrees executed in the 
papal states, as well as his high-handed treatment of matters 
affecting the Catholic Church in France, brought him into con- 
flict with Pope Pius VII, a gentle but courageous man, who in 
daring to excommunicate the European taskmaster was sum- 
marily deprived of his temporal rule and carried off a prisoner, 
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first to Grenoble, then to Savona, and finally to Fontainebleau, 
where he resided, heaped with disgrace and insults, until 1814. 
In 1809 Napoleon formally incorporated the papal states into the 
French empire. And when in the next year Louis Bonaparte gave 
clear signs of an intention to promote the best interests of his 
Dutch subjects, even to his brother's detriment, by admitting 
British goods, he was peremptorily deposed, and Holland, too, 
was incorporated into the ever-enlarging French empire. Hence- 
forth, the Dutch had to bear the burdens of conscription and of 
crushing taxation. 

Meanwhile Napoleon was devoting special attention to the ex- 
clusion of British goods from Portugal and Spain, and political 
Napoleon’s these countries seemed to favor his de- 

Int^en- signs. For over a hundred years Portugal had been 
Port^ al in close trade relations with England, ever since 

the Methuen Treaty of 1703,^ which, in return for the 
admission of English woollens into Portugal, had granted differ- 
ential duties favoring the importation of Portuguese wines into 
England and had thus provided a good market for an important 
Portuguese product to the disadvantage mainly of the French. 
Early in his public career Napoleon had tried, for a time success 
fully, ^ to break these commercial relations between Great Britain 
and Portugal, but it was not until after Tilsit that he entered 
seriously upon the work. He then formally demanded the adher- 
ence of Portugal to the ‘‘continental system” and the seizure of 
all British subjects and property within the kingdom. Prince 
John, the regent of the small country, protested, besought Great 
Britain for aid, hesitated, and finally refused. Already a Franco- 
Spanish army was on its way to force compliance with the emper- 
or s demands. 

In the court of the Spanish Bourbons was a situation which 
Napoleon could readily utilize in order to have his way both in 
Portugal and in Spain. On the throne of Spain was seated the 
aging Charles IV (1788-1808), boorish, foolish, easily duped. By 
his side sat his queen, a coarse sensuous woman “ with a tongue 

' See above, p. 309. 

® In 1801, as First Consul, Napoleon had prevailed upon Spain to attack Portugal 
in order to secure the repudiation of the Methuen Treaty and the promise of hostil- 
ity to Great Britain. This step had proved fatal to Portuguese trade, and in 1804 
the Portuguese government had purchased from Napoleon a solemn recognition of 
neutrality. 
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like a fishwife’s.” Their heir was Prince Ferdinand, a conceited 
irresponsible young braggart in his early twenties. And their 
favorite, the true ruler of Spain, if Spain at this time .. , 

could be said to have a ruler, was Godoy, a vain flashy int^en- 
adventurer, who was loved by the queen, shielded by ^ 
the king, and envied by the heir. Under such a com- ^ 
bination it is not strange that Spain from 1795 to 1808 was but 
a vassal state to France. Nor is it strange that Napoleon was 
able in 1807 to secure the approval of the Spanish king to the 
partitioix of Portugal, a liberal share of which was promised to 
the precious Godoy. 

Thus French troops were suffered to pour across Spain, and, in 
October, 1807, to invade Portugal. On i December, Lisbon was 
occupied and the ^^continental system” proclaimed in force, but 
on the preceding day the Portuguese royal family escaped and, 
under convoy of the British fleet, set sail for their South American 
colony of Brazil.^ Then it was that Napoleon’s true intentions 
in regard to Spain, as well as Portugal, became evident. 

French troops continued to cross the Pyrenees and to possess 
themselves of the whole Iberian peninsula. In Spain public opin- 
ion blamed the feeble king and the detested favorite for this 
invasion of the country, and in the recriminations that ensued 
at court Prince Ferdinand warmly espoused the popular side. 
Riots followed. Charles IV, to save Godoy, abdicated and an- 
nounced the succession of Ferdinand VII (17 March, 

1808). On the pretext of mediating between the rival 
factions in the Bourbon court, Napoleon lured Charles 
and Ferdinand and Godoy to Bayonne on the French 
frontier and there by threats and cajolery persuaded both king 
and prince to resign all claims upon their throne. Charles retired 
to Rome on a pension from Napoleon; Ferdinand was 
kept for six years under strict military guard at Tal- Boii4>arte 
leyrand’s chateau; the Bourbons had ceased to reign. ^ of Ip^ 
Brother Joseph Bonaparte was at once promoted to 
the throne of Spain, and Brother-in-law Joachim Murat sup- 
planted him as king of Naples. 

^ For a number of years, Rio de Janiero, rather than Lisbon, was the real Portu- 
gese capital. 

® Except the Bourbon king of Naples, who continued to exercise sway, und^ 
British naval protection, in the island of Sicily. 
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In July, 1808, under protection of French troops, Joseph Bona- 
parte was crowned at Madrid. Forthwith he proceeded to confer 
upon his new subjects the favors of the Napoleonic regime. He 
decreed equality before the law, individual liberties, abolition 
of feudalism and serfdom, educational reforms, suppression of 
the Inquisition, diminution of monasteries, confiscation of church 
property, public improvements, and, last but not least, the vigor- 
ous enforcement of the continental system.’’ 

The comparative ease with which Napoleon had thus been able 
to supplant the Spanish Bourbons was equalled only by the diffi- 
The culty which he and his brother experienced with the 

Natiopil Spanish people. Until 1808 the Corsican adventurer 
^^Spsdn primarily with divine-right monarchs 

againstthe and their old-fashioned professional armies. There- 
after he was confronted with real nations, inspired 
by much the same emotional patriotism which had inspirited 
the French and dominated by much the same revolutionary fer- 
vor. The Spanish people despised their late king as weak and 
traitorous; they hated their new king as a foreigner and an up- 
start. To Spain they were patriotically loyal to the core: priests 
and nobles made common cause with commoners and peasants, 
and all agreed that they would not brook foreign interference 
with their domestic concerns. Spain blazed forth in angry in- 
surrection. Revolutionary committees, or juntas, were speedily 
organized in the provinces; troops were enrolled; and a nation- 
alist reaction was in full swing. By August, 1808, Joseph was 
obliged to flee from Madrid and the French troops were in re- 
treat toward the Pyrenees. 

Tq add to the discomfiture of the French, George Canning, the 
British foreign minister, promptly promised his country’s active 
British assistance to a movement whose real significance he 
Support of already clearly perceived. In defiant words he laid 
Uprises British policy which would obtain until Na- 

poleon had been overthrown: “We shall proceed upon 
the principle that any nation of Europe which starts up to oppose 
a power which, whether professing insidious peace or declaring 
open war, is the common enemy of all nations, becomes 
^ax instantly our ally.” In August, 1808, true to this 
declaration, .a British army under the command of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, subsequently duke of Wellington, landed 
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in Portugal and proceeded to cooperate with Portuguese and 
Spaniards against the French. It was the beginning of the 
so-called Peninsular War, which, with little interruption, was 
to last until 1813 and to spell the first disaster for Napoleon. 

Within three weeks after their landing the British were in pos- 
session of Portugal. Roused by this unexpected reverse, Napoleon 
assumed personal command of the French forces in the penin- 
sula. And such was his vigor and resourcefulness that in De- 
cember, 1808, he reinstated Joseph in Madrid and drove the 
main British army out of Spain. The success of Napoleon, how- 
ever, was but temporary and illusory. Early in 1809 grave de- 
velopments in another part of Europe called him away from 
Spain, and the marshals whom he left behind quarrelled with 
one another and at the same time experienced to the full the 
difficulties which Napoleon himself would have encountered had 
he remained. 

The difficulties which impeded French military operations in 
the Iberian peninsula were well-nigh insurmountable. First, the 
nature of the country furnished several obstacles. Farms were 
poor, settlements sparse, provisions scarce; the French armies 
found difficulty in following their usual practice of living off the 
land. Secondly, the sudden alternations of heat and cold, to 
which the northern part of Spain is liable, coupled with the in- 
sanitary condition of many of the towns, spread disease among 
the French soldiery. Thirdly, the succession of fairly high and 
steep mountain ranges, which cross the peninsula generally in a 
direction of northwest to southeast, prevented any campaigning 
on the large scale to which Napoleonic tactics were best adapted, 
and put a premium upon loose, irregular guerrilla fighting, in 
which the Spaniards were adepts.^ In connection with these ob- 
stacles arising from the nature of the country must be mentioned 
the fierce patriotic determination of the native people, and the 
arms and trained commanders furnished by the British. 

The era of national revolts had dawned, and it was not long be- 
fore Austria learned the lesson from Spain. Ever since 1792 the 
Austrian ruler had borne the brunt of the Continental warfare 
agaihst revolutionary France. Stung by the disasters and 

^ Napoleonic tactics might have been more successful against a large, well organ- 
ized Spanish army, but it should be borne in mind that with the retirement of 
Charles IV the regular royal army of Spain disintegrated and disappeared. 
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humiliations of 1797, 1801, and 1805-1806, Emperor Francis II 
entrusted preparations for a war of liberation to the Archduke 
Austria's Charles and to Count Stadion, an able statesman and 
Premature diplomat. The immediate results were: first, a far- 
Uberation scheme of military reform, including the adop- 

tion of the principle of the nation in arms’’ and of 
the war organization and tactics in use among the French; and 
secondly, the awakening of a lively feeling of patriotism among the 
people of German Austria, especially among the Tyrolese, whom 
the arbitrary act of the French despot had handed over to Ba- 
varia. The opportunity for an effective stroke appeared to be 
afforded by the Spanish situation, and the general result was a 
desperate attempt, premature as the event proved, to overthrow 
Napoleon. In April, 1809, Austria declared war, and immediately 
Archduke Charles with a splendid army advanced into Bavaria. 
Napoleon, who temporarily put the Spanish danger out of his 
mind, struck the archduke with his usual lightning rapidity, and 
within a week’s time had forced him back upon Vienna. Before 
the middle of May the F'rench emperor was once more in the 
Austrian capital. But the Archduke Charles remained resolute, 
and on 21-22 May inflicted such a reverse on Napoleon at Aspern 
on the Danube below Vienna, that, had there been prompt co- 
operation on the part of other Austrian commanders and speedy 
assistance from other states, the Corsican might then have been 
overthrown and Europe saved from a vaster deluge of blood. 

As it was, Napoleon was allowed a breathing spell, 

TVia ^ ir nr 

of Wag- 5 "^ fought and won the hard battle of 

ram, and Wagram. Wagram was not a rout like Austerlitz, but 

mUif^'n sufficiently decisive to induce the Austrian em- 

of the peror to accept an armistice, and, after the failure of a 
Hab^mgs cooperating British expedition, to conclude the treaty 
of Vienna or Schonbrunn (October, 1809), by the 
terms of which he had to surrender western Galicia to the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw and eastern Galicia to Russia; to cede the 
Illyrian provinces to the French empire; and to restore the Tyrol, 
together with a strip of Upper Austria, to Bavaria. 

This treaty cost Austria four and one-half million subjects, a 
heavy war indemnity, and promises not to maintain an army in 
excess of 150,000 men and not to have commercial dealings with 
Great Britain. As an additional pledge of Austria’s good be- 
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havior, and in order to assure a direct heir to his greatness, Na- 
poleon shortly afterwards secured an annulment of his marriage 
with Josephine on the ground that it had not been solemnized in 
the presence of a parish priest, and early in 1810 he married a 
young Austrian archduchess, Maria Louisa, the daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Francis II. Even this venture at LoSSiand 
first seemed successful, for in the following year a son 
was born who received the high-sounding appellation 
of king of Rome. But Austria remained at heart thoroughly hos- 
tile. 



Meanwhile, the nationalist reaction against Napoleon grew 
apace. In Prussia it reached even more ominous dimensions than 
in Austria or in Spain. Following so closely upon 
the victories of Frederick the Great, the disaster of Awaken- 
Jena and the humiliation of Tilsit had been a doubly “ 
bitter cup for the Prussian people. Prussian states- the Regen- 
men were not lacking who put the blame for their 
country’s degradation upon many of the social and 
political conditions which had characterized the ^^old regime” 
in all European monarchies, and, as these statesmen were called 
in counsel by King Frederick William III (1797-1840), the years 
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from 1807 to 1813 were marked by a series of internal reforms 
almost as significant in the history of Germany as were those 
from 1789 to 1791 in the history of France. 

The credit of the Prussian ‘‘regeneration’^ belongs mainly to a 
great minister, the Baron vom Stein (1757-1831), and in the sec- 
ond place to the Chancellor Hardenberg (1750-1822), both of 
whom were influenced by the humanitarian and patriotic “en- 
lightenment” of the eighteenth century. In October, 1807, Stein 
Stein and Memel a celebrated “edict of emancipation,” 

the End of which abolished the institution of serfdom throughout 
permitted the ownership of land by peas- 
ants and bourgeois as well as by nobles. The Prussian 
peasants thus became personally free, although as compensation 
for the land they acquired they were still bound to make fixed 
payments to their lords in the form of rent. At the same time, all 
occupations and professions were thrown open to noble, com- 
moner, and peasant alike. Stein’s second important step was to 
strengthen the ministry and to introduce swee^fing changes in 
the conduct of public business, reforms too complicated and too 
technical to receive detailed explanation in this place. His third 
great measure was the establishment (November, 1808) of new 
agencies of local government, in the English manner. Stein un- 
doubtedly intended this last measure to be the corner-stone of 
an edifice of constitutional limited monarchy in Prussia, modelled 
after England’s, but such political intentions he was unable to 
realize. King Frederick William III was immovably opposed to 
any lessening of royal authority in Prussia. 

In 18 1 1 Hardenberg continued the Prussian social reforms by 

making the peasants absolute owners of part of their holdings 

„ - and allotting the remainder to the former landlords 
Harden- ... r T • r 1 • 1 r , 1 i 

berg and m lieu of other compensation for their lost feudal and 

Peasants ^^^vile dues. During the same period, the army was 
reorganized by Scharnhorst and Gneisenau; compul- 
sory universal service was extended in imitation of the example 
of the French Revolutionaries, while the condition imposed by 
The New Napoleon that the Prussian army should not exceed 
Prussian 42,000 men was practically evaded by replacing’ each 
body of 42,000 men by another of the same size as soon 
as the first had undergone military training. In this way Prussia 
was prepared for an expected War of Liberation. 
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Of course Napoleon had some idea of what was happening in 
Prussia. He protested, he threatened, he actually succeeded late 
in 1808 in securing the dismissal of Stein. But the redoubtable 
Prussian reformer spent the next three years in trying to fan the 
nationalist flame in Austria and thence betook himself to Russia 
to poison the ear and mind of the Tsar Alexander against the 
emperor of the French. In the meantime Napoleon was far too 
busy with other matters to give thorough attention to the contin- 
ued development of national feeling in Prussia. Here, 

(jerman nationalism burned ever brighter through the 
exertions of patriotic societies, such as the Tugendhund, 
or ‘^League of Virtue,’’ through the writings of men 
like Fichte and Arndt, and, perhaps most permanently 
of all, through the noteworthy educational reforms, which, 
associated with the name of Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767- 
1835), gave to Prussia the basis of her later common-school 
system and likewise the great nationalist university of Berlin 
(1809). 

It was no longer true that the French had a monopoly of the 
principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity, for which to fight. 
It was no longer a fact that they were the only nation defending 
their homes, their lands, and their rights. By 1810 the despotism 
of Napoleon was more selfish and more directly galling to the 
Prussian people than had been the threatened tyranny of Austrian 
and Prussian monarchs to an emancipated French nation in the 
dark days of 1792. Prussia was bankrupt, shorn of half her prov- 
inces, enduring the quartering of foreign soldiers, and suffering 
the ruin of her crops and the paralysis of her trade. Thanks 
to the ‘^continental system,” which had been none of their doing, 
the Prussian people witnessed the decay of their seaports, the 
rotting of ships in their harbors, the stoppage of agricultural ex- 
ports and industrial imports, and the soaring of the cost of living. 
They were grumbling and getting into a temper that boded ill 
to the author of their injuries. 

Meanwhile the warfare in Spain dragged on. In 1812 Welling- 
ton with his allied British and Spanish troops won a great victory 
at Salamanca, captured Madrid, and drove Joseph and the French 
north to Valencia. In the same year radical groups of Spaniards, 
who had learned revolutionary doctrines from the French, assem- 
bled at Cadiz and drafted a constitution for what they hoped 
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would be their regenerated country. This written constitutioii, 
next in age to the American and the French, long served as a 
model for ‘^iberaF^ constitutions throughout southern 
S^ish Europe. After a preamble in praise of the ‘‘old funda- 
mental laws of this monarchy,'^ the constitution pro- 
tionof claimed the basic principle of the French Revolution: 
1812 “Sovereignty is vested essentially in the nation, and 
accordingly it is to the nation exclusively that the right of 
making its fundamental laws belongs.'’ The legislative power was 
to be exercised by the cortes, a single-chamber parliament elected 
for two years by indirect suffrage. The executive power was to be 
exercised by the king through his ministers: he was to have only a 
suspensive veto on the acts of the cortes. Furthermore, the con- 
stitution proclaimed the principles of individual liberty and legal 
equality and sought to abolish the old regime root and branch: 
provision was made for a thorough reorganization of courts, 
local administration, taxation, the army, and public education. 
While the framers of the constitution affirmed that “the religion 
of the Spanish nation is and always will be the Apostolic Church 
of Rome, the only true Church," they persisted in decreeing the 
suppression of the Inquisition and the secularization of ecclesias- 
tical property. That such a radical constitution would be under- 
stood and championed forthwith by the whole Spanish people, 
only the most confirmed and fanatical optimist could believe, but, 
on the other hand, it was certain that the Spaniards as a nation 
were resolved that the “continental system" and the Bonaparte 
family must go. They might sacrifice liberty and equality but 
not nationalism. 

At last the four fateful defects in the Napoleonic empire, — 
the character of Napoleon himself, the nature of his army, the 
“continental system," and the rise of nationalism, — were pain- 
fully in evidence. The drama thenceforth led irresistibly through 
two terrible acts — the Russian campaign and the Battle of the 
Nations — to the denouement in the emperor’s abdication and 
to a sorry epilogue in Waterloo. 

4. THE DESTRUCTION OF THE FRENCH TERRITORIAL EMPIRE 

It was the rupture between Napoleon and the Tsar Alexander 
that precipitated the final disasters. A number of events which 
transpired between the celebrated meeting at Tilsit in 1807 and 
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the memorable year of 1812 made a rupture inevitable. Tilsit 
had purported to divide the world between the two 
emperors, but Alexander, as junior partner in the Rupture 
firm, soon found that his chief function was to as^st 
Napoleon in bringing all western and central Europe anJ*^** 
under the domination of the French empire, while he 
himself was allowed by no means a free rein in deal- 
ing with his own country’s historic enemies — Sweden, Poland, 
and the Ottoman Empire. 

To be sure, Alexander had wrested Finland from Sweden 
(1809), but Napoleon’s forcing of Sweden into a war with Great 
Britain (1810-1812), presumably as an ally of Russia as well as 
of France, had prevented him from extending his territory farther 
in that direction. Then, too, the revival of a Polish state under 
the name of the grand-duchy of Warsaw and under French 
protection was a thorn in his flesh, which became all the 
more painful, more irritating, when it was enlarged after the 
Austrian War of 1809. Finally, Alexander’s warfare against 
the Ottoman Empire was constantly handicapped by French 
diplomacy, so that when the treaty of Bucharest was at length 
concluded (28 May, 1812) it was due to British rather than to 
French assistance that Russia extended her southern boundary 
to the River Pruth. Alexander was particularly piqued when 
Napoleon dethroned one of the tsar’s relatives in Oldenburg 
and arbitrarily annexed that duchy to the French empire, and 
he wa^ deeply chagrined when the marriage of his ally with a 
Habsburg archduchess seemed to cement the bonds between 
France and Austria. 

All these political differences might conceivably have been 
adjusted, had it not been for the economic breach which the 
“continental system” ever widened. Russia, at that time almost 
exclusively an agricultural country, suffered greatly from the 
stoppage of her grain exports to Britain, and popular protests and 
agitation alarmed the tsar. The result was a gradual suspension 
of the rigors of the “continental system” in Russia and the 
eventual return to normal trade relations as they had existed 
prior to Tilsit. This simple fact Napoleon could not and would 
not condone. “Russia’s partial abandonment of the continental 
system was not merely a pretext but the real ground of the war. 
Napoleon had no alternative Iwtween fighting for his system and 
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Prepara- 
tions for 
War 
between 
France 
and 
Russia 


abandoning the only method open to him of carrying on wai 
against England.’’ 

By the opening of the year 1812 Napoleon was actively prepar- 
ing for war on a large scale against his recent ally. From the 
Austrian court, thanks to his wife, he secured assur- 
ances of sjrmpathy and the promise of a guard of 30,000 
men to protect the right wing of his projected invasion 
of Russia. From the trembling Prussian king he 
wrung, by threats, permission to lead his invaders 
across Prussian soil and the support of 20,000 troopers 
for the left of his lines. A huge expedition was then gathered 
together: some 250,000 French veterans; 150,000 Germans from 
the confederation of the Rhine; 80,000 Italians; 60,000 Poles; and 
detachments of Dutch, Swiss, Danes, and Yugoslavs; in all, a 
mighty motley host of more than 600,000 men. 

Simultaneously the Tsar Alexander made counter prepa- 
rations. He came to a formal understanding with Great Britain. 
Through British mediation he made peace with the Turks and 
thus removed an enemy from his flank. And a series of treaties 
between himself. Great Britain, and Marshal Bernadotte, who 
was crown-prince of Sweden and tired of Napoleonic domination, 
guarantied him in possession of Finland, assured him of a sup- 
porting Swedish army, and in return promised Norway as com- 
pensation to Sweden. A Russian army of 175,000 men was put 
in the field. 

War seemed imminent by April, 1812. After leisurely complet- 
ing his preparations, Napoleon crossed the Niemen on 24 June, 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia began. The F'rench forces 

Invasion were greatly superior to the Russian forces in num- 
of Russia organization, and equipment. But the very 

weakness and inefficiency of the Russians proved advantageous 
to their cause. They could not or would not give open battle, 
but kept retreating farther and farther inland. In vain did 
Napoleon try to trap this or that Russian division into a fight. 
Unable to defeat or capture his foe, he penetrated ever deeper 
into Russia. Only once, at Borodino, on 7 September, did one 
of the Russian generals, Kutusov, seriously engage a part ofThe 
invading army. Both sides lost heavily in the engagement, but 
the French were able to take possession of Moscow a week later. 

The very night of Napoleon’s triumphal entry, the city was 
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set on fire through the carelessness of its own inhabitants. Bar- 
racks and foodstuffs were alike destroyed; the inhabitants fled; 
and what was left of the city was pillaged by the French troops 
as well as by the Russians. The lack of supplies and the impos- 
sibility of wintering in a ruined city, compelled Napoleon on 
22 October, after an unsuccessful attempt to blow up the Krem- 
lin, or citadel, to evacuate Moscow and to retrace his steps 
toward the Niemen. The Russian forces followed, still not risking 
major engagements, but continually harrassing the French rear- 
guard and cutting off stragglers. 

The Napoleonic retreat from Moscow is one of the most 
horrible episodes in history. To the exasperating attacks of 
the pursuing Russians on the rear were added the 
severity of the weather and the barrenness of the Repeat 
country. Steady downpours of rain changed to blind- 
ing storms of sleet and snow. Swollen streams, heaps of 
abandoned luggage, and huge snow-drifts repeatedly blocked 
the line of march. The gaunt and desolate country, which the 
army had ravaged and pillaged during the summer^s invasion, 
grimly mocked the retreating host. Exhaustion overcame thou- 
sands of troopers, who dropped by the wayside and beneath the 
snows gave their bodies to enrich the Russian soil. The retreat 
became a rout and all would have been lost had it not been for 
the almost superhuman efforts of the valiant rear-guard under 
Marshal Ney. As it was, a mere remnant of the Grande Armee 
recrossed the Niemen on 13 December, and, in pitiable plight, 
half-starved and with torn uniforms, reentered Germany. Pully 
half a million lives had been sacrificed upon the fields of Russia 
to the ambition of one man. Yet in the face of these distressing 
facts, this one man felt called upon to announce to the afflicted 
PYench people that ^‘the emperor has never been in better 
health!” 

For a moment the Tsar Alexander hesitated. Russia at least 
was freed from the Napoleonic peril. To make peace in this hour 
of triumph might be of great advantage to his country and would 
involve no further risks on his part. But his own dreamy longing 
to pose as the chief figure on the European stage, the deliverer 
of oppressed nationalities, coupled with the insistent promptings 
of Baron vom Stein, who was always at his elbow, eventually 
decided him to complete the overthrow of his rival. Late in De 
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cember he signed a convention with the Prussian commander, 
General Yorck, whereby the Prussian army was to cooperate 
Russia with the Russian and Swedish forces, and, in return, 

restored to the position it had 
the War of enjoyed prior to Jena. On 13 January, 1813, Alexander 
Liberation hesid of the Russian troops crossed the Niemen 

and proclaimed the liberty of the European peoples. King Fred- 
erick William III, amidst the enthusiastic rejoicing of his people, 
soon confirmed the convention of his general, and in March de- 
clared war against Napoleon. The War of Liberation had com- 
menced. 

The events of the year 1813 were as auspicious in the history of 
Germany as they were disastrous for the fortunes of Napoleon. 
Prussia led in the movement to free all the German-speaking 
people from French domination. From Prussia the national en- 
thusiasm spread to the other states. Mecklenburg, which had 
been the last addition to the confederation of the Rhine, was the 
first to secede from it. All northern and central Germany was 
speedily in popular revolt, and the Prussian army, swelled by 
many patriotic enlistments, marched southward into Saxony. 
Austria, divided between fear of Napoleon and jealousy of the 
growing power of Russia, mobilized her army and waited for 
events to shape her conduct. In these trying circumstances Na- 
poleon acted with his accustomed promptness and vigor. Since 
his arrival in France late in 1812, he had been frantically engaged 
in recruiting a new army, which, with the wreck of the Grande 
Armee and the assistance that was still forthcoming from Naples 
and southern Germany, now numbered 200,000 men, and with 
which he was ready to take the offensive in Saxony. On 2 May, 
1813, he fell on the allied Russians and Prussians at Lutzen and 
defeated them, but was unable to follow up his advantage for 
want of cavalry. On 20-21 May, he gained another fruitless vic- 
tory at Bautzen. 

At this point an armistice was arranged through the friendly 
mediation of Austria. Metternich, the chief minister of that 
country, proposed a general European peace on the basis of the 
reconstruction of Prussia, the re-partition of the grand-duchy 
of Warsaw by Russia, Prussia, and Austria, the re-cession of the 
Illyrian provinces to Austria, the dissolution of the confederation 
of the Rhine, and the freedom of the German ports of Hamburg 
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and Liibeck. But it was a decisive victory, not peace, that 
Napoleon most wanted, and the only reason which had induced 
him to accept the armistice was to gain time in order that re- 
enforcements from Italy and France might arrive. The delay, 
however, was fatal to the French emperor, for the xhcBiitiih 
British government utilized it to conclude new treaties Subsidy 
with the Continental foes of Napoleon, assuring them 
of larger financial subsidies and thereby enabling them to 
strengthen their armies. The numerical balance of armed force, 
thus established between the allies and Napoleon, 
was tipped against the latter when, on 12 August, Joined by 
1813, Austria, whose peace proposals Napoleon had 
rudely rejected, formally joined the coalition against him. 

Napoleon was at Dresden in command of armies aggregating 
400,000 men. Gathering against him in Bohemia, Silesia, and 
northern Prussia were Austrian, Prussian, and Russian forces of 
over 500,000 men. At Dresden, in August, he won his last great 
victory, against the Austrian army of General Schwarzenberg. 
As his marshals suffered repeated reverses, he was unable to 
follow up his own successes and found himself gradually hemmed 
• in by the allies, until at Leipzig he turned at bay. There, on 
16-19 October, was fought the great three-day ^‘Battle of the 
Nations.’’ Against 300,000 troops of the allies, Napoleon could 
use only 200,000, and of these the Saxon contingent Buttle 
deserted in the heat of the fray. It was by military of the 
prowess that the French empire had been reared; 
its doom was sealed by the battle of Leipzig. Napoleon sac- 
rificed on that field another 40,000 lives, besides 30,000 prisoners 
and a large quantity of artillery and supplies. A fortnight later, 
with the remnant of his army, he recrossed the Rhine. Germany 
was freed. 

The Battle of the Nations,” following within a year the dis- 
asters of the retreat from Moscow, marked the collapse of Na- 
poleon’s power outside of France. His empire and 
vassal states tumbled like a house of cards. The con- of the 
ffideration of the Rhine dissolved, and its princes 
hastened, with a single exception, to throw in their 
lot with the victorious allies. King Jerome Bonaparte was chased 
out of Westphalia. Holland was liberated, and William of Orange 
returned to his country as king. Denmark submitted and by the 
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treaty of Kiel (January, 1814) engaged to cede Norway to Sweden 
in return for a monetary payment and Swedish Pomerania. Aus- 
tria readily recovered the Tyrol and the Illyrian provinces and 
occupied Venetia and Switzerland. Even Joachim Murat de- 
serted his brother-in-law, and, in order to retain Naples, came 
to terms with Austria. Only Polish Warsaw and the king of Sax- 
ony ^ remained loyal to the Napoleonic alliance; the territories 
of both were in possession of the allies. 

With the lemnant of his defeated army and what young boys 
and old men he was able to recruit, Napoleon needlessly prolonged 
the struggle on French soil. At the close of 1813 Austria prevailed 
upon her more or less willing allies to offer him fairly favorable 
terms: France might retain her “natural boundaries’’ — the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees; and Napoleon might continue 
to rule over a region which would have gladdened the heart of a 
Richelieu or of a Louis XIV. But it was still victory and not peace 
upon which the supreme egotist had set his mind. He still 
dreamed of overwhelming Prussia and Russia. 

Early in 1814 three large foreign armies, totalling 400,000 men, 

and accompanied by the emperors of Russia and Austria and the 

The Allied Prussia, invaded northern France and con-. 

Invasion verged on Paris. BlUcher with his German troops was 
of Frftiicc ^ ^ 

advancing up the Moselle to Nancy; Schwarzenberg 

with the Austrians crossed the Rhine to the south at Basel and 

Neu Breisach; Bernadette in the Netherlands was welding 

Swedes, Dutch, and Prussians into a northern army. Meanwhile, 

the great defeat which Wellington with his allied army of British, 

Spaniards, and Portuguese, had inflicted upon the French at 

Vittoria (21 June, 1813) had for the last time driven King Joseph 

from Madrid and in effect cleared the whole Iberian peninsula 

of Napoleon’s soldiers. The British general had then gradually 

fought his way through the Pyrenees so that in the spring of 1814 

a fourth victorious allied army in the neighborhood of Toulouse 

threatened Napoleon from the south. An Austrian army, which 

. was then operating in Venetia and Lombardy, menaced France 

from yet a fifth direction. 

Against such overwhelming odds, Napoleon displayed through- 

* Napoleon had made Saxony a “kingdom,*^ and its king the grand-duke of 
Warsaw. It was quite natural, therefore, that the king of Saxony, with Polish 
nationalists, should stick to Napoleon to the end. 
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out the desperate months of February and March, 1814, the same 
remarkable genius, the same indomitable will, as had character- 
ized his earliest campaigns. If anything, his resourcefulness and 
his rapidity of attack were even greater. Inflicting a setback on 
one invader, he would turn quickly and dash against a second. 
Such apprehension did his tiger-like assaults excite among his 
opponents that as late as February he might have retained the 
French frontiers of 1792 if he had chosen to make peace. He 
would play the game to the bitter end. On i March, the four 
great powers — Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and cementing 
Prussia — concluded the treaty of Chaumont, defi- theAlU- 
nitely cementing their alliance for a period of twenty ^aLst 
years and mutually agreeing not to make terms with- France 
out each other’s consent nor to desist from war until 
their arch-enemy had been overthrown; each contract- Treaty of 
ing party undertook to furnish 150,000 men, and Great 
Britain promised a special subsidy of five million pounds. The 
fate of Napoleon was at last settled. 

To describe in any detail the brilliant campaign of 1814 lies 
outside our province. Suffice it to state that, after the most stub- 
born fighting, resistance was broken. Paris surrendered to the 
allies on 31 March, and thirteen days later Napoleon signed with 
the allied sovereigns the personal treaty of P'ontainebleau, by 
which he abdicated his throne and renounced all rights Over- 
to France for himself and his family, and, in return, was throw of 
accorded full sovereignty of the island of Elba and an anc? 
annual pension of two million francs for himself; the Exile to 
Italian duchy of Parma was conferred upon the Em- ^ 
press Maria Louisa, and pensions of two and a half million francs 
were promised for members of Napoleon’s family. Another seven 
days and Napoleon bade his Old Guard an affecting farewell and 
departed for Elba. In his diminutive island empire, hard by the 
shore of Tuscany and within sight of his native Corsica, Napoleon 
Bonaparte lived ten months, introducing such vigor into the 
administration as the island had never experienced, and all the 
while pondering many things. 

Meanwhile, in France, order was emerging from chaos. In 1793 
European sovereigns had banded together to invade France, to 
restore the absolute divine-right monarchy of the Bourbons and 
the traditional rights of the privileged classes, and to stamp 
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out the troublesome principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
The most noteworthy significance of the era of Napoleon was 
the fact that now in 1814 the monarchs of Europe, at last in 
The Fail- possession of France, had no serious thought of re- 
n?do the storing social or political conditions just as they had 
Revolu- been prior to the Revolution. Their major quarrel was 
not with principles but with a man. The Tsar Alex- 
ander was an impressionable prince, familiar with phrases of the 
revolutionary philosophy, and anxious to pose as the arbiter of 
Europe. Talleyrand, the man of the hour among Frenchmen, 
who himself had played no mean r61e throughout the Revolution 
and under Napoleon, combined with a desire to preserve the 
frontiers of his country a firm conviction that the mass of his 
countrymen would not revert to absolute monarchy. Between 
Talleyrand and Alexander it was arranged, with the approval of 
The Res- the great powers, that in the name of ‘‘legitimacy” 

toration of Bourbons should be restored to the throne of 
the Bour- 
bons in France, but with the understanding that they should 

France f^jly recognize and confirm the chief social and 

political reforms of the Revolution. It was likewise arranged by 
the treaty of Paris (30 May, 1814), also in the name of “legiti- 
macy,” that France should regain the limits of 1792 and should 
pay no indemnity. “Legitimacy” was a brilliant discovery of 
Talleyrand. It justified the preservation of France in the face 
of crushing defeat, and, if it restored the Bourbons, it did so as 
limited, not as absolute, monarchs. 

Louis XVI’s “legitimate” heir was his brother, the count of 
Provence,^ a cynical, prosaic, and very stout old gentleman who 
had been quietly residing in an English country-house, and who 
Louis made a solemn, if somewhat unimpressive, state 

XVIII and entry into Paris. The new king kept what forms of the 
theChM- q1(J regime he could. He assumed the title of Louis 
«ro I 14 “king of France by the grace of God.” He 

reckoned his reign from the death of the dauphin (“Louis XVII ”) 
in the year 1795. He replaced the revolutionary tricolor by the 
lilied white flag of his family. Out of the fullness of his divinely 
bestowed royal authority he granted a “charter” to the Frehch 
people. But Louis XVIII was neither so foolish nor so principled 
as to insist upon the substance of Bourbon autocracy. The very 

^ See above, p. 616. 
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charter, which he ''graciously’’ promulgated, confirmed the 
revolutionary liberties of the individual and established a consti- 
tutional form of limited monarchy for France. It was obvious 
that the gouty old man had no desire to risk his head or to embark 
again upon his travels. 

The same month that witnessed the unbecoming straddle of 
this French Bourbon between radicalism and reaction, beheld 
the restoration of another Bourbon in the person of other Res- 
Ferdinand VII to the throne of Spain, and the return torations 
of Pope Pius VII, amid the enthusiastic shouts of the ^ Europe 
Romans, to the ancient see upon the Tiber. About the same time 
1 iedmont and Savoy were restored to Victor Emmanuel I, king 
of Sardinia. Europe was rapidly assuming a more normal appear- 
ance. To settle the outstanding territorial questions which the 
overthrow of Napoleon had raised, a congress of rulers and diplo- 
mats met at Vienna in the autumn of 1814.^ 

Within a few months the unusual calm was rudely broken by 
the sudden reappearance of Napoleon Bonaparte upon the Eu- 
ropean stage. It was hardly to be expected that he for Napoleon’s 
whom the whole Continent had been too small would Return 
be content in tiny Elba. He nursed grievances, too. 

He could get no payment of the revenue secured him by the 
treaty of Fontainebleau; his letters to his wife and little son 
were intercepted and unanswered; he was treated as an out- 
cast. He became aware of a situation both in France and at Vi- 
enna highly favorable to his own ambition. As he foresaw, the 
shrinkage of the great empire into the realm of old France filled 
many patriotic Frenchmen with disgust, a feeling fed every day 
by stories of the presumption of returning emigres and of the 
tactless way in which the Bourbon princes treated veterans of 
the Grande Armee, Napoleon in time felt certain that he could 
count once more upon the loyalty of the French nation. That he 
would not be obliged to encounter again the combined forces of 
the European powers he inferred from his knowledge of the ever- 
recurring jealousies among them and from the fact that even 
then Russia and Prussia on one side were quarrelling with Austria 
and Great Britain on the other over the fate of Poland and Sax- 
ony. If some fighting were necessary, the return of French pris- 
oners from Russia, Germany, Great Britain, and Spain would 

* See below, pp. 722-729, 
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supply him with an army far larger than that with which he had 
fought the brilliant campaign of 1814. 

On 26 February, 1815, Napoleon slipped away from Elba with 
some 700 men, and, managing to elude the British guardships, 
disembarked at Cannes on i March and advanced northward. 
Troops sent out to arrest the arch-rebel were no proof against 
the familiar uniform and cocked hat; they threw their own hats 
in the air amid ringing shouts of vive Vempereur. Everywhere the 
adventurer received a hearty welcome, which attested at once 
the unpopularity of the Bourbons and the singular attractiveness 
of his own personality. The French people, being but human, 
put emotion in the place of reason. Without firing a shot in his 
defense, Napoleon’s bodyguard swelled until it became an army. 
Marshal Ney, the '‘bravest of the brave,” who had taken the 
oath of allegiance to the Bourbons and had promised 
Welcomed Louis XVIII that he would bring Napoleon to Paris 
French cage, deserted to him with 6,000 men, and 

on 20 March the emperor jauntily entered the capital. 
Louis XVIII, who had assured his parliament that he would die 
in defense of his throne, was already jogging over the Belgian 
frontier. 

Napoleon clinched his hold upon the French people by means 
of an astute manifesto which he promptly published. "He had 
come,” he declared, "to save France from the outrages of the 
returning nobles; to secure to the peasant the possession of his 
land; to uphold the rights won in 1789 against a minority which 
sought to reestablish the privileges of caste and the feudal bur- 
dens of the last century; France had made trial of the Bourbons; 
it had done well to do so, but the experiment had failed ; the Bour- 
bon monarchy had proved incapable of detaching itself from its 
worst supports, the priests and nobles; only the dynasty which 
owed its throne to the Revolution could maintain the social work 
of the Revolution. ... He renounced war and conquest . . . 
he would govern henceforth as a constitutional sovereign and 
seek to bequeath a constitutional crown to his son.” 

The emperor was as wrong in his judgment of what Europe 
would do as he was right concerning the attitude of France. The 
statesmen who had been haggling about treaty stipulations at 
Vienna speedily forgot all their differences in the face of the 
common danger. The four great powers solemnly renewed theii 
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treaty of alliance, and with alacrity all joined in signing a dec- 
laration. ‘‘In violating the convention which established him 
ill the island of Elba, Bonaparte has destroyed the „ 
only legal title to his existence. By reappearing in outlawed 
lYance with projects of disorder and destruction, he 
has cut himself off from the protection of the law, 
and has shown in the face of all the world that there can be 
neither peace nor truce with him. Accordingly the Powers de- 
clare that Napoleon Bonaparte is excluded from civil and social 
relations, and as an enemy and disturber of the tranquillity of 
the world he has incurred public vengeance. ...” 

In order to give force to their threats, the allies rushed troops 
toward France. Wellington assembled an army of more than 
100,000 British, Dutch, and Germans, and planned to 
cooperate with 116,000 Prussians under Bliicher near of the 
Brussels. The Austrian army under Schwarzenberg 
neared the Rhine. Russia and Germany were alive 
with marching columns. To oppose these forces Napoleon raised 
a field army of 180,000 men, and on 12 June, 1815, quitted Paris 
for the Belgian frontier. His plan was to separate his opponents 
and. to overcome them singly. It would be a repetition of the 
campaign of 1814, though on a larger scale. 

How Napoleon passed the border and forced the outposts of the 
enemy back to Waterloo; how there, on 18 June, he fought the 
final great battle of his remarkable career; how his xhe Battle 
troops were mowed down by the fearful fire of his ad- of 
versaries and how even his famous Old Guard rallied 
gloriously but ineffectually to their last charge; how the defeat 
administered by Wellington was turned at the close of the day into 
a mad rout through the arrival of Blucher’s forces: all these mat- 
ters are commonplaces in the most elementary histories of mili- 
tary science. It has long been customary to cite the battle of 
Waterloo as one of the world’s decisive battles. In a sense this is 
just, but it should be borne in mind that, in view of the firm 
united determination of all Europe, there was no ultimate chance 
for Napoleon. If he had defeated Wellington, he would still have 
had to deal with Blucher. If he had then defeated the Prussians, 
he would have to turn suddenly against Schwarzenberg and the 
Austrians. By that time Wellington would have been sufficiently 
reenforced to resume the offensive, and the war would have gone 
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on inevitably to but a single grim conclusion. The allies could 
put almost limitless numbers in the field; Napoleon was at the 
end of his resources. For the conservation of human life, it was 
fortunate that Napoleon was overwhelmed at Waterloo and that 
the first battle of the campaign of 1815 was also its last. Water- 
loo added military prestige to the naval preeminence which Great 
Britain already enjoyed, and finally established the reputation 
of Wellington as the greatest general of his age next only to 
Napoleon.^ 

On 21 June, Napoleon arrived in Paris, defeated and dejected. 
That very day the parliament, on the motion of Lafayette, de- 
FinalAb* dared itself in permanent session and took over all 
dication of functions of government. The following day Napoleon 
^^oleon abdicated the second time in favor of his son, and the 
Second provisional government of France, under the skillful 
don^S*" trimming of the clever Fouche, reopened negotiations 
Louis with the Bourbons. On 7 July the allies reoccupied 

xvm Paris, bringing the flustered old Louis XVIII “in their 

baggage-train.” The Bourbons, thus unheroically restored, were 
destined for fifteen years to maintain in peace their compromise 
between radicalism and reaction. 

On 15 July, the day following the anniversary of the fall of 
the Bastille, Napoleon, who had gone to Rochefort on the French 
Napoleon coast, with some vague idea of taking refuge in Amer- 
in British ica, delivered himself over to the commander of a Brit- 
Hands warship which was lying in the harbor. For us who 

live over a century after the stirring events whose narrative has 
filled this chapter, it is easy to perceive that the British govern- 
ment might safely have extended hospitality to their famous cap- 
tive and might have granted him an asylum in England. He was 
finally discredited in the eyes not only of the European despots 
but also of the vast majority of the French people. No matter 
how much he might burn with the flame of his old ambition, he 
could never again be in a position to endanger the safety or pros- 
perity of Great Britain. But in 1815 Englishmen felt differently, 

^ An interesting side issue of the Waterloo campaign was the fate of Joachim 
Murat. The wily king of Naples, distrustful of the allies’ guaranties, threw in his 
lot with his brother-in-law. His forces were speedily put to rout by the Austrians 
and he himself fled to France and later to Corsica, and was ultimately captured 
and shot. His action enabled still another Bourbon, the despicable Ferdinand I, 
to recover the kintrdom of the Two Sicilies. 
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and naturally so. To them Napoleon had been for years a 
more troublesome and dangerous enemy than a Philip II or a 
Louis XIV. By them he was deemed the unregenerate child of 
the evil spirit. And “ General Bonaparte,” as the British authori- 
ties persisted in calling him, was not suffered to touch foot upon 
the sacred soil of England, but was despatched on another British 
warship to the rocky island of St. Helena in the south Atlantic. 

On St. Helena Napoleon lived five and a half years. He was 
allowed considerable freedom of movement and the society of a 
group of close personal friends. He spent his time walk- Napoleon 
ing on the lonely island or in quarrelling with his sus- on St. 
picious strait-laced English jailer, Sir Hudson Lowe, or 
in writing treatises on history and war and dictating memoirs 
to his companions. These memoirs, which were subsequently 
published, were subtly compounded of truth and falsehood. They 
represented Napoleon Bonaparte in the light of a true son and 
heir of the Revolution, who had been raised by the will of the 
French people to great power in order that he might substantiate 
the revolutionary ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Ac- 
cording to the emperor, he had always been the friend of peace 
and of oppressed nationalities, the author of blessings which 
had’ flowed uninterruptedly upon his people until he had been 
thwarted by the machinations of the British and the sheer brute 
force of the European despots. Napoleon shrewdly foresaw the in- 
crease of popular discontent with the repressive measures which 
the reactionary sovereigns and statesmen of Europe were almost 
certain to inaugurate, and in the resulting upheaval he thought 
he could perceive an opportunity for his own son to build 
anew an empire of the French. It could hardly have been blind 
chance that caused Napoleon to insert in his will the pious re- 
quest that he ‘‘be buried on the banks of the Seine in the midst 
of the French people whom he so dearly loved.” On 5 May, 1821, 
the greatest adventurer of modern times died on the island of 
St. Helena. 

Already the history of the emperor was becoming the “Napo- 
leonic legend.” The more his memory was revered as the noble 
martyr of St. Helena, the more truth withdrew into the back- 
ground and fiction stepped into the limelight. His holocausts of 
human life were forgotten; only the glory, the unconquerable 
prowess of his arms, was remembered. French cottages were 
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adorned with cheap likenesses of the little corporal’s features; 
quaint, endearing nicknames for their hero were on villagers’ lips; 
Rise of the around hearth and campfire were related apocry- 
Napoleonic phal anecdotes of his exploits at Lodi, at Austerlitz, 
Legend Wagram. From a selfish despot Napoleon 

was returning to his mightier, if humbler, position as a child of 
the people. Thus the last years at St. Helena were far from 
fruitless. They proved once more that the pen is mightier than 
the sword, — for one day, not by feats of arms, but by the power 
of the Napoleonic legend, another Bonaparte was to be seated 
upon an imperial throne in France. 

5. THE SPREAD OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 

Turning now from the story of Napoleon’s life to an appraisal 
of the whole era which fittingly bears his name, we must empha- 
size its revolutionary importance, not only within France, but 
also throughout a large part of Europe. Within France, as we 
have seen, it served to consolidate many of the achievements of 
the preceding era of National Assembly and National Convention 
and to enroot them in the hearts and minds of the majority of 
Frenchmen so tenaciously that in 1814 neither the foreign con- 
querors nor the restored Bourbons thought seriously of attempt- 
ing to do what Louis XVI and foreign despots had planned to 
do in 1792. Thanks to the events of the Napoleonic era, the 
political and social regime which Louis XVIII inherited in 1814 
was radically and irretrievably different from that over which 
his brother had presided at the beginning of 1789. 

The new French regime which issued from the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic eras was basically different from anything which 
The Europe had ever known. By revolution and war in the 

Novelty of sixteenth century the Dutch had won their national in- 
Regime dependence. By a series of revolutions in the seven- 
from^e century the British had curbed the power of 

French their monarchs, asserted the principle of popular sov- 
Revolution ereignty, and established the constitutional supremacy 
of a representative parliament. But France had now achieved all 
these things and much besides; her revolution had been nation- 
alist, as well as national, and deeply social as well as superficially 
political. It was France, not Britain or Holland, which inaugu- 
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rated and maintained a system of govenfment and society in har- 
mony with the intellectual revolution of the eighteenth century: a 
centralized government, based on the doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty, supported by national arms and national schools, inspired 
with national patriotism, capped by a parliament representing 
citizens rather than classes; and an even more significant individ- 
ualist society, from which all special privileges were banished and 
in which all religions were tolerated. This was the system of gov- 
ernment and society which France maintained with such vigor 
and devotion during the Napoleonic era that no restored Bour- 
bon could subvert it. It was in France — and in Europe — to stay. 

The “new regime’’ was in Europe to stay, not only because it 
was strong in France but also because, by the end of the Napo- 
leonic era, it had become the fascinating goal of a host 
of revolutionaries outside of France. Thanks to events Regime 
of the Napoleonic era, the Revolution which originally as 
had been French was becoming European. To this French 
consummation, several factors had contributed. In 
the first place, by means of the temporary territorial expansion 
of the French empire, the Netherlands, the Rhineland, and most 
of the Italian peninsula had been subjected to the direct sway 
of Paris and the immediate jurisdiction of the Code Napoleon. 
In these areas Dutchmen and Belgians, Germans and Italians 
had been accustomed to a centralized state and an individual- 
ist society, to equality and fraternity if not to liberty. 

Secondly, the construction of a string of dependent states had 
involved revolutionary changes in southern and central Ger- 
many, in Naples, and in Spain. In these countries, feudalism 
and serfdom were abolished, religious toleration was guarantied, 
and ideas of democratic government and social equality were 
implanted; and though the dependence of such countries on 
Napoleonic France was brief, it was long enough to communicate 
to their populations a taste for the new regime. 

Thirdly, the meteoric flash of Napoleon’s power had awed 
even his most consistent enemies; and the more thoughtful among 
his adversaries, such as the Baron vom Stein in Prussia, had - 
paid him the high tribute of imitation. The social and political 
“regeneration” of Prussia, which we have already discussed, 
(and, to a lesser extent, that of Austria,) represented a conscious 
attempt of the old divine-right monarchies of central Europe 
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to win the favor and support of their peoples by adopting at 
least some of the reforms which the French revolutionaries had 
initiated and which Napoleon had consolidated and propagated. 

But of all the lessons which Europe learned from France during 
the Napoleonic era, the most impressive was nationalism. French- 
The men who had paved the way for Napoleon’s amazing 

career and Frenchmen who militantly bore his banners 
National- at Lodi and Marengo, at Austerlitz and Jena, at Ma- 
drid and Lisbon, at Friedland and Moscow, were ef- 
fective messengers of the novel nationalist gospel. They were 
fanatical apostles of the idea of the nation — the nation one and 
indivisible, the nation as regenerator of human society, the nation 
above any class or any religion, the nation with a “mission.” 

The nationalist gospel of French revolutionaries and French 
soldiers evoked a fairly quick response throughout Europe. In 
part, the response was the result of independent agitation of 
intellectuals in various countries, who, like the French revolu- 
tionaries themselves, had been given a nationalist turn of mind 
by their reading of eighteenth-century philosophy and literature. 
In part, it was the result of sympathy with the French and imi- 
tation of them. In greatest part, no doubt, it was the result of 
growing antipathy to the “bumptiousness” of the French and 
the “despotism” of Napoleon. 

All these forces were certainly evidenced in the rise of German 
nationalism. Herder, one of the most conspicuous heralds of 
In German nationalism, did his chief work on the eve of 

Germany French Revolution and in the spirit of a Montes- 

quieu and a Rousseau.^ Fichte and Humboldt and certain other 
German nationalist philosophers and scholars began as admirers 
of the French Revolution and were distinctly tainted with Jacob- 
ism. Stein, too, was at first a sympathetic observer of nationalist 
experiments in France. But, as we have already observed, it was 
not until Napoleon’s chronically high-handed interference in 
Germany had aroused widespread resentment and hostility that 
the German masses (and princes) finally rallied against the “des- 
pot” and enthusiastically waged in 1813-1814 the nationalist 
“War of Liberation.” 

It was similar with Spain and Italy. Spaniards had long had 
some consciousness of common nationality and proud traditions 

1 See above, pp. S34-“S35, 55S» S7i- 
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of an independent state and a national literature. Now, they might 
quarrel among themselves concerning the behavior of their tra- 
ditional sovereigns and the merit of the “reforms” . 

which Joseph Bonaparte brought them, but they were 
one in insisting upon the right of national self-determination. 
Italians were not yet so unanimous; since the days of the ancient 
Roman Empire, they had never had any political unity, and con- 
sciousness of common nationality was still obscured by 
differences and jealousies among Venetians, Lombards, 
Piedmontese, Tuscans, Neapolitans, and Sicilians. Yet the fame 
of Napoleon, a man of Italian blood, the temp)orary establish- 
ment of the “kingdom of Italy,” the title of “king of Rome” 
conferred upon the infant heir to Napoleon’s fortunes, and es- 
pecially the revolutionary changes effected in government and 
society throughout the peninsula by French example or French 
compulsion shook many Italians out of time-honored habits of 
thought and infused them with nationalist ideals. At least, the 
foremost literary lights of Italy during this period — Alfieri and 
Foscolo — were pronouncedly nationalist. Alfieri, the greatest 
dramatist of the time, reacting against the “despotism” of the 
French, published a strongly nationalist book — the Misogallo 
(1799) — ^in which he not only proclaimed the superiority of the 
Italians over the French in art, manners, and morals but also 
urged his countrymen to unite in national hatred of the French. 
On the other hand, Foscolo, the chief lyric poet of the time, ad- 
dressed an ode to Napoleon as the “liberator of Italy” and in a 
famous volume of poems (1807) invoked the memory of Italy’s 
past greatness as inspiration for Italian nationalism in the future.^ 
Foscolo and Alfieri were influential pioneers of the nationalist 
movement in Italy, and so too were the Carbonari (“charcoal 
burners”), members of a network of secret societies which sprang 
up in southern Italy during the reign of Joachim Murat (1808- 
1815), which comprised army officers, landlords, government 
officials, peasants, and even some priests, and which aimed at free- 
ing Italy from foreign rule and obtaining constitutional liberties. 

Among peoples more geographically remote from France, na- 

^ Foscolo, exiled from Italy after the downfall of Napoleon, took refuge in Eng- 
land and died at London in 1827. In 1871, after the political unification of Italy, 
his remains were brought back to Florence and interred, beside those of Alfieri 
(who had died in 1803), in the church of Santa Croce. 
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tionalism was stimulated during the Napoleonic era. This was 
particularly true of the Polish nation. Here, there was a basis for 
National- nationalism, and also for a marked sympathy for 
ism among France, in the sorry events which had transpired in 
the Poles poi^^d at the very time when the French were success- 
fully revolutionizing their government and society. It will be 
recalled that, following the first partition of Poland by Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria in 1772,^ and in accordance with the general 
political philosophy of the eighteenth century and the specific 
advice of Rousseau, Polish patriots had undertaken to reform 
the institutions of their country. The outcome was a veritable 
revolution in Poland in 1791, and the adoption of a constitution 
not unlike that which emanated in the same year from the 
National Assembly at Paris: what remained of the old Polish 
state was converted into an hereditary limited monarchy, with 
biennial parliaments and ministerial responsibility; the ‘‘liberum 
veto’’ was abolished; class distinctions were swept away; serfdom 
was mitigated; and absolute religious toleration was sanctioned. 
At the same time, there appeared on the scene a valiant champion 
Kosciuszko of the new Polish liberalism and nationalism in the 
person of Tadeusz Kosciuszko (1746-1817). Kos- 
Revolution ciuszko had received a military training in France 
1791 and like his contemporary Lafayette had served with 
distinction in the War of American Independence. Now in 1791 
he was back in Poland, ready to battle in defense of the new order. 

Not all Poles, however, any more than all Frenchmen, took 
kindly to the new order as outlined in the revolutionary consti- 
tution of 1 791 . Just as French emigres appealed to the Habsburg 
emperor, so some Polish nobles applied to the Russian tsarina 
to help them recover the privileges which they had lost and to 
restore the old regime. To such a call, Catherine the Great was 
not deaf; nor were her Prussian and Austrian confederates in 
the First Partition indifferent. Austria and Prussia, it is true, 
were then too much engaged with France to intervene decisively 
in Poland, but Catherine’s hands were free, and against the Polish 
Revolution she promptly mobilized the military might of Russia. 
In vain Kosciuszko defended the new constitution. In 1793 it 
was overthrown and Poland was subjected to a second partition 
by Russia and Prussia. Then Kosciuszko assumed a dictatorship 
* See above, pp. 344-345, 381. 
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and heroically led a desperate national revolt; he was over- 
whelmed, wounded, and taken prisoner, and in 1795 Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria completed their partitioning work and 
erased Poland from the political map of Europe. Kosciuszko, 
released from his Russian prison in 1796, spent the next two 
years in America and the remainder of his life in France. To the 
last he was a nationalist and a liberal, but his distrust of Napo- 
leon kept him from any active participation in the French em- 
peror’s projects concerning Poland. 

Poland might be erased from the political map of Europe, but 
the Polish people survived and nationalism grew among them. 
Poniatow- This fact Napoleon recognized and took into account 
^^rand- restored a part of Poland as the grand-duchy 

Duchy of of Warsaw. The grand-duchy supplied money and 
Warsaw fQj. Napoleon’s far-flung campaigns, and its pa- 

triotic devotion was markedly exemplified by its great war- 
minister and general, Prince Joseph Poniatowski (1763-1813), 
a nephew of the last Polish king. Poniatowski had fought bril- 
liantly under Kosciuszko in the 1790’s; in 1812 he commanded 
the Polish forces which accompanied Napoleon’s Grand Army 
in its tragic invasion of Russia, and the following year he died 
bravely in battle at the head of his troops. 

Another Polish patriot of the era was Prince Adam Czartoryski 
(1770-1861). Of a famous and wealthy noble family, he had been 
tutored in his youth by the French economist and philosopher, 
Dupont de Nemours,^ and had fought with Kosciuszko and Ponia- 
towski in the nationalist struggle of 1791-1794. Sojourning for 
a time at St. Petersburg, he formed an intimate friendship with 
Czartoryski Alexander I, who, like himself, had been tu- 

and the tored by French philosophers of the “enlightenment” 
Na^onal ledist pretended, in a rather romantic man- 

Kingdom ner, to cherish principles of liberty and nationalism, 
of Poland length, when the great clash came between Russia 
and Napoleon, Czartoryski obtained from the tsar a solemn 
promise that, at the conclusion of peace, Russian Poland would 
be definitely reestablished as a national and constitutional mon- 
archy. Throughout the warfare of 1813-1814, therefore, Polish 
hopes were buoyed up by the prospect of national restoration — 
through Poniatowski’s policy, if Napoleon won, or through Czar- 

' See above, p. 547, note- 
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toryski’s project, if Russia won. As we know, Russia won; and 
in 1814 Alexander, with Czartoryski at his elbow, was tiying 
to reconstruct a unified Poland of which the “enlightened tsar 
should be the constitutional king. 

Into the far north of Europe, the new nationalism penetrated. 
Already in 1788, on the eve of the French Revolution, the “en- 
lightened’’ king of Sweden, Gustavus III,^ had con- ifational- 
firmed the “fundamental laws” of his grand-duchy of isan in 
Finland, and now, in 1809, when Finland was con- 
quered by Russia, the surge of patriotic feeling among the in- 
habitants of the grand-duchy — both Finns and Swedes — com- 
bined with the romantic benevolence of the Tsar Alexander to 
assure to Finland a privileged position within the Russian empire. 
Alexander reunited the part of Finland which Peter the Great 
had taken from Sweden in 1721 with the main part which he 
himself took in 1809; over the whole country the tsar was to be a 
constitutional grand-duke, governing with the aid of a national 
parliament of the four “orders” of nobility, clergy, burghers, 
and peasants and in accordance with Finnish law and custom. 
Despite these concessions and pledges on the part of the Tsar 
Alexander, the people of Finland disliked their enforced union 
with Russia and grew ever more anxious to assert and maintain 
all their traditional national liberties. 

With the same good intentions with which he was abetting 
nationalism in Finland and Poland, the Tsar Alexander planned 
for the Baltic provinces of his empire a social reform National 
which provided the starting-point for the rise of 
nationalism among their inhabitants. His plan for Esths 
materialized, just after the downfall of Napoleon, in 
the abolition of serfdom in Estonia, Livonia, and Courland. 
The landlords of these provinces were mainly German, descend- 
ants of medieval German crusaders and colonists, but the peasants 
whom the reform benefited belonged to oppressed but indigenous 
nationalities: those in Estonia were Esths, a kindred folk to the 
Finns; those in Livonia and Courland were Letts, who spoke an 
olcj Aryan language. Eventually Esths were to aspire to an 
independent Estonia, and Letts to a free Latvia. 

In the meantime, nationalism was appearing in Norway. This 
country had been united with Denmark in the middle ages, and 

1 See above, p. 353. 
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in early modern times had come increasingly under Danish con- 
trol and influence. Following the French Revolution, however, 
National- attending Denmark’s subservience to Napoleon, 

ism in revolutionary principles (including nationalism) per- 
Norway meated Norway. Under the leadership of a patriotic 
nobleman. Count Wedel-Jarlsberg, Norwegians obtained from 
Denmark a national administration in 1807 and a national uni- 
versity in 1811. Then, when the treaty of Kiel early in 1814 
transferred the sovereignty of Norway to Sweden as compensa- 
tion for the latter’s surrender of Finland, Count Wedel-Jarlsberg 
and his fellow Norwegian patriots proclaimed the right of na- 
tional self-determination. They convened a national assembly 
(the “storting”), which in May declared the independence of 
Norway, adopted a constitution similar to the French Constitu- 
tion of 1791 and the Spanish Constitution of 1812, and elected 
a Danish prince to the kingship. At this point Marshal Berna- 
dotte, the king-elect of Sweden, stepped in and negotiated a 
treaty with the storting whereby Norway was to remain “a free, 
independent, and indivisible kingdom” but was to depose its 
Danish prince and accept the Swedish king as its own king. 

In Sweden, too, the old divine-right monarchy gave way to the 
new constitutionalism. Immediately after the disastrous war of 
1808 with Russia, the Swedish parliament (or “riksdag”), which 
Constitu- chiefly ornamental, took matters into 

tional its own hands. It deposed the incompetent King Gus- 
^^Sweden childless uncle on the throne as 

Charles XIII, and adopted a constitution which en- 
trusted financial control to the riksdag and provided that the king 
should be advised by ministers responsible to it. Subsequently 
the riksdag designated one of Napoleon’s marshals. General Ber- 
nadotte, as royal successor to Charles XIII, and Bernadotte, who 
proved himself more Swedish than French in national loyalty, 
thus became king of Sweden and Norway in 1818 and founded 
the dynasty which ever since has reigned in Sweden. 

The era of Napoleon likewise had nationalist significance in 
southeastern Europe, within the Ottoman Empire. It should be 
recalled that the Ottoman Empire had been declining in power 
and prestige throughout the eighteenth century, partly because 
of internal weakness and partly because of external pressure. The 
decline continued. Internally, there was a succession of weak 
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sultans, seemingly quite unable to prevent their provincial 
governors, or pashas, from establishing semi-independent states 
and enriching themselves through oppression of the The Otto- 
local peasantry.^ Externally, there were special dan- 
gers arising from the empire’s embroilment in the iSrapole- 
Napoleonic wars. Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt in 
1798 was directed primarily at England’s trade with India, 
but it was conducted on Ottoman soil and it served, not only 
to arouse the interest of western Europe in things Egyptian,^ 
but also to introduce new revolutionary ideas into the Near 
East. Then, too, the free hand which at I'llsit Napoleon ac- 
corded to Alexander in eastern Europe was employed for open 
warfare between Russia and the Ottoman Empire, dragging 
on from 1807 to 1812 and culminating in the treaty of Bucha- 
rest and the extension of the Russian frontier to the River 
Pruth. And as counterweight to French or Russian pressure 
against the Ottoman Empire, Great Britain used her naval 
power throughout the period to wring concessions from the 
sultan and to occupy strategic posts, such as the Ionian Islands. 

In the troubled circumstances of the Ottoman Empire, the 
subject nationalities of its Balkan provinces assumed an impor- 
tance which they had never previously possessed. The over- 
whelming majority of them were Christians, almost fanatically 
attached to the Greek Orthodox Church, and for centuries they 
had been illiterate and despised, oppressed and exploited. In 
language and nationality they differed among themselves: some 
were Greeks, some were Rumanians (speaking a Latin dialect), 
some were Yugoslavs (“southern Slavs”). But hitherto, devoted 
to Orthodox Christianity as against Islam and unable to read or 
write, they had thought little of national differences. Now, how- 
ever, began a movement which was destined to awaken national 
consciousness among them and eventually to nationalize the 
Balkans — and the whole Ottoman Empire. 

The movement began among Greek middle-class persons and 
Yugoslav peasants. It owed a good deal to revolutionary precept 
and practice from the West, especially from France, but it would 
hardly have reached memorable proportions had it not profited 
from the embarrassments of the Ottoman government during 
the Napoleonic era. 

^ See above, pp. 377-'37^- 


* See below, pp. 73S“736- 
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The Greeks occupied, on the whole, a superior position among 
the Christian subjects of the sultan. Many of them, it is true, were 
National P^^i^ants of as lowly a standing as Yugoslavs or Ruma- 
ism among nians, but many others were merchants and traders, 
Greeks controlling a large part of the industrial and com- 
mercial activity of the Ottoman Empire, and some en- 
joyed a practical monopoly of those offices in church and state to 
which Christians were eligible. In other words, there was an 
educated middle class among the Greeks. And it was among this 
educated middle class that a Greek national revival began. 

One of the pioneers of the new Greek nationalism was Adam- 
antios Korais (1748 -1833). The son of a merchant of Smyrna, he 
Korais spent his youth as his father’s agent at Amsterdam in 
the Netherlands and then studied medicine at Mont- 
pellier in France. Thereby he became imbued with the ‘‘en- 
lightened” philosophy of western Europe, and then, settling at 
Paris, he sympathetically witnessed nationalist achievements of 
the French revolutionaries and Napoleon. If nationalism was 
good for the French, Korais thought, it must be good for the 
Greeks, and for years he devoted himself to nationalist propa- 
ganda among his fellow countrymen. He urged them, by numer- 
ous books and epistles, to believe that they were true descendants 
of the ancient Hellenes and that they had a cultural mission to 
perform in the modern world. Incidentally, Korais took the 
spoken Greek language of his day, purified it of alien words, and 
made of it the literary language of modern Greece. 

The cultural nationalism of Korais was reenforced by the po- 
litical nationalism of another middle-class Greek, Constantine 
Rhigas K.higas ( 1 760-1 794) . Rhigas was successively secretary 

to Prince Alexander Ypsilanti, the sultan’s Greek gov- 
ernor of Wallachia (Rumania), and interpreter for the French 
consulate at Bucharest. In the latter capacity, he acquired a 
knowledge of French revolutionary principles and a flaming en- 
thusiasm for them. He composed numerous patriotic verses, in- 
cluding a celebrated Greek version of the Marseillaise, He founded 
secret societies and clandestine newspapers to work for Greek 
independence. He was setting out to enlist aid in France for a 
Greek uprising when he was apprehended by the Austrian gov- 
ernment, handed over to the Turks, and shot, an early “martyr” 
to the cause of Greek nationalism. 
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Rhigas and Korais secured followers. In 1814, in the Russian 
city of Odessa, was formally launched a revolutionary society, 
the so-called Hetairia Philike, which soon enrolled thousands of 
Greeks and which zealously undertook to establish a free and 
united Greece in the near future. This Greek society was con- 
temporary with the Italian CarhonarL Both were reflections of 
the revolutionary and nationalist disturbances of the age. 

Yugoslav Serbs in the Ottoman Empire were simultaneously 
moved to nationalist activity, as were their kinsfolk, the Croats 
and Slovenes of the Habsburg Empire. Among these 
latter, national sentiment was stirred by the French ism among 
revolutionary wars and especially by Napoleon ^s crea- 
tion of an ‘Tllyrian’’ state (1809), embracing certain 
east-Adriatic provinces of Hungary and Austria which were 
peopled mainly by Croats and Slovenes. One of Napoleon^s mar- 
shals, General Marmont, presided over ‘‘Illyria” in a 
most enlightened way. He introduced the Code Napo- 
leon, equipped the country with public schools, built roads, and 
effected other improvements; and, in order to assure the loyalty of 
the natives, he encouraged them to employ the Yugoslav language, 
rather than Hungarian or German, for newspapers, books, and 
school-instruction, and to dwell on the memory of the distant times 
when they had beon a free and independent nation. 

Among the Serbs, national sentiment was stirred less by direct 
French example and tutelage than by native peasant leaders who 
were egged on by Russia to take advantage of Turkish Serbs 
oppression and weakness. One tiny Serb region in the 
western Balkans — the “Black Mountain,” or Montenegro — 
had never been completely subjugated by the Turks, and its 
bishop (who was its prince) had been receiving annual subsidies 
from Russia since the time of Peter the Great. Now, during the 
Napoleonic era, the greatest of its princes, Peter Petrovic, co- 
operated most loyally with the Russians against the Turks. Be- 
sides, a Turkish massacre in the Serb pashalik of Belgrade in 1804 
served to precipitate a fairly widespread revolt of Serbs. The 
leader of this revolt was an extraordinary peasant, Karageorge 
(1766-1817), who, after tending pigs and cows in his g^^george 
youth, had acquired considerable military experience 
by serving as a volunteer in the Austrian army during its cam- 
paigns against the Ottoman Empire in 1788-1791. He was un- 
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lettered, but he possessed bravery and high intelligence. In 1805 
Karageorge at the head of an oddly assorted peasant-army drove 
the Turkish pasha from Belgrade, proclaimed himself the sultan’s 
prince and commander-in-chief for the whole pashalik, and sum- 
moned a Serb parliament (or “skupkina”), which laid the foun- 
dations for an autonomous Serbia, with a national administration 
and a national system of schools. Like Peter of Montenegro, 
Karageorge of Serbia cooperated with the Russians in the war 
which they waged against the Ottoman Empire from 1807 to 
1812, and by the resulting treaty of Bucharest (1812) the sultan, 
though enabled to reinstate a Turkish garrison in Serbia, was 
obliged to recognize Karageorge’s regime and Russia’s prepon- 
derant influence in Serbia. In the following year, the withdrawal 
of Russian troops from the Balkans for use against Napoleon 
permitted the sultan to reconquer Serbia and drive Karageorge 
into exile. But the spirit of nationalist revolution was already too 
deeply imbedded in the Serbs to be exorcised by OttoVian decrees 
or Ottoman arms. It awaited only a favorable opportunity to 
reassert itself. 

From two important countries of Europe — the huge Rus- 
sian Empire and the powerful British Isles — the principles of 
the French Revolution, or at any rate the social principles 
of the French Revolution, were pretty effectually excluded 
during the whole Napoleonic era. Neither of these countries was 
subdued by Napoleon’s arms or administered by Napoleon’s 
agents; both played decisive roles in his overthrow. The mass of 
British thought themselves too progressive, and the mass of Rus- 
sians were generally regarded as too backward, to appreciate the 
egalitarian gospel of the French. 

The Tsar Alexander of Russia evinced curiously diverse 
qualities. He was as despotic and ambitious as any of his Ro- 
The “En- manov predecessors. His word was law within his 
extensive empire. His appetite for the conquest of 
Alexander all Finland and all Poland surpassed that of Catherine 
of Russia Great. His eagerness to make Russia the foremost 
military power in the world was more threatening than the mili- 
tarism of Peter the Great. At the same time, Alexander was 
‘‘enlightened” and “romantic” and easily influenced. He had 
been tutored in his youth by French pldlosophers and always 
retained a sentimental regard for the French people, even for 
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French ‘‘radicals/^ For a time he had been an admirer of Na- 
poleon. Subsequently, becoming pietist in religion and romantic 
in general outlook, he had thought of himself as the chief of a vast 
European crusade in behalf of liberty and humanity. Then, with 
the overthrow of Napoleon, while Alexander was hobnobbing 
with Talleyrand and counselling Louis XVIII to accept for 
France the political and social reforms of the Revolution, the 
tsar was maturing plans for constitutional states for Finns and 
Poles and for the abolition of serfdom among Esths and Letts in 
his own dominions. 

But the Tsar Alexander was only one Russian. The vast mass 
of his Russian subjects were illiterate, hard-working peasants, 
accustomed to medieval ways of living and seemingly 
quite unmoved by the modem hubbub beyond their Russian 
horizon. Some of them, of course, served in the armies 
which their tsar despatched against Sweden or Turkey 
or France, but they served dumbly and with the one anxiety of 
getting back to the familiar life of their agricultural villages. They 
voiced no yearning for liberty, equality, or fraternity; they de- 
manded no change. A few intellectuals and middle-class persons 
and a very few nobles in Russia were more observant of the new 
order and more impatient with the old; like the tsar, they played 
with liberal and nationalist ideas; some of them went farther 
than the tsar and advocated a forceful transformation of Russian 
government and society in accordance with the latest models of 
western Europe. The fact remains, however, that Russia was the 
one country on the continent of Europe in which the “old 
regime’’ continued to function in undiminished vigor after 1815. 
Russia, which had been “westernized” by Peter the Great early 
in the eighteenth century in imitation of Louis XIV’s France, 
was not westernized in the nineteenth century in imitation of 
revolutionary France. Serfdom and large estates, privileges of 
nobility and clergy, an intolerant state church and an absence 
of public schools, arbitrary government at St. Petersburg and 
in the provinces, these remained as the legacy of pre-revolutionary 
Europe to the Russia of the nineteenth century. 

In Great Britain, the era was marked by an intensification of 
nationalism, but of a nationalism which served the ends of the 
governing classes rather than those of the masses. It will be 
recalled that in the eighteenth century, though monarchy was» 
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limited in Britain, parliament was aristocratic, not democratic; 
it was representative of landed nobles, country gentlemen, and 
Great some substantial towns-folk, rather than of the nation 
of large.^ On the eve of the French Revolution, there 
the French had been in England, as in France, considerable ‘‘en- 
Revolution lightened’’ opinion and agitation. There had been in 
England a fairly vigorous demand for parliamentary reform — for 
an enlargement of the electorate, a removal of religious disabilities, 
and a redistribution of seats — and also for various kinds of hu- 
mane legislation. William Pitt, the Tory son of the earl of Chat- 
ham and prime minister after 1783, had vied with Charles James 
Fox, the Whig leader, in personal expressions of a desire for “re- 
form.” ^ But when f'renchmen proceeded with revolution, influen- 
tial Englishmen grew timid about reform. Edmund Burke, who 
had sympathized with the American Revolution as a vindication 
of “British” principles, assailed the French Revolution as a sub- 
version of those principles, and his arraignment of French “ex- 
cesses,” coupled with his eloquent praise of the existing “British 
Constitution,” had an enormous influence on aristocratic Eng- 
lishmen, including William Pitt. 

Indeed Pitt, the spokesman of the House of Commons and 
prime minister of George III, soon took the lead in invoking tradi- 
BritishNa- tional British patriotism against French novelties. 
In^edby reminded his fellow countrymen that they owed 
Pitt against unswerving fealty to a nation which, thanks to Divine 
the French Providence and to the enlightenment of its statesmen 
and the loyalty of its citizens, had grown steadily greater, more 
feared, and more respected, since the days of Good Queen Bess; 
a nation endowed with the most perfect government which the 
world had ever seen, a liberal, constitutional government, duly re- 
spectful of monarchy, aristocracy, and established religion; a 
nation in which liberty slowly broadened out from generation to 
generation and in which, since the “glorious” revolution of 1688, 
there was no need of further revolution; a nation which, through 
centuries of sturdy endeavor, had become the mistress of the 
seas and the custodian of “backward” peoples and which now 
bade fair to become the wealthiest nation in the whole world. 

Britishers had long been patriotic; a kind of traditional na- 
tionalism in Britain had antedated the revolutionary variety in 

^ See above, pp. 457-460. 2 See above, pp. 491-493. 
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France. Hence the appeals and reminders of Pitt and Burke bore 
fruit not only among the British upper classes but also among 
the British masses, and the war which England entered in 1793 
against revolutionary France assumed, under Pittas auspices, 
the character of a national crusade. 

There was some domestic criticism of the teachings of Burke 
and some dissent from Pitt’s policies. Outside of parliament, a 
handful of English ‘^radicals,’’ including Thomas Some 
Paine, Joseph Priestley, and, with certain qualifica- 
tions, Jeremy Bentham, praised the French Revolution from Pitt’s 
and questioned the righteousness of war, but they were Policies 
denounced as unpatriotic and most of them were either exiled or 
clapped into prison by Pitt’s nationalist government, which won 
additional popular support by its resolute saving British 
of England from all radicals, whether foreign or domes- “ Radi- 
tic. Within parliament, Charles James Fox and some 
of his personal followers among the Whigs, while softening the 
expression of their pro-French sympathies and curbing 
their demand for reforms in England, were critical of migs 
Pitt and of the Tory conduct of the war, but Fox 
was known to be objectionable to George III and was increasingly 
distrusted by the ‘‘best patriots.” 

Then, too, a considerable number of Irishmen took issue with 
Pitt and Burke and looked to the political and social principles 
of the French Revolution and to the success of French 
arms to help them redress their own grievances and Revolu- 
establish the national independence of Ireland. To this **®*^^®® 
end certain Catholics and Protestants banded themselves to- 
gether under the name of “United Irishmen,” among whom 
Wolfe Tone (1763-1798) and Thomas Addis Emmet (1764- 
1827), two Protestant lawyers, were the chief leaders; and in 
1798 they precipitated an armed insurrection. The insurrection 
was suppressed by English troops, the leaders were executed or 
exiled,^ and, taking advantage of ensuing reaction, Pitt prevailed 
upon the Irish parliament to accept (1800) the Act of Union, 
whereby Ireland lost all trace of national autonomy and her par- 

^Tone committed suicide just before he was to have been executed. Thomas 
Emmet, after a four-years’ imprisonment, was exiled. He first proceeded to the 
Continent, where he negotiated with the French, and then, after the failure of the 
insurrection of 1803, he emigrated to the United States. 
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fiament was merged with that at Westminster, which henceforth 
was the parliament of the “United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” Subsequently, in 1803, Robert Emmet, a younger 
brother of the “United Irishman,” raised anew the standard of 
revolt in Ireland, but he was quickly overpowered, found guilty 
of treason, and hanged. Both the Emmets had conducted nego- 
tiations with Napoleon Bonaparte, and this fact, together with 
the general distrust of the Irish in Great Britain and the special 
fear which their insurrections engendered, served further to 
quicken British nationalism and British popular support of Pitt. 

In the circumstances, British national energy could be, and 
was, mobilized by Pitt for the war which went on agamst France 
The British continually from 1793 to 1815. Pitt himself 

Crusade died early in 1806, worn out by worry and over- 
whelmed with grief over Napoleon’s victory at Auster- 
tionaryand litz. For a brief time in that year. Fox was prime minis- 

Whigs were unable or unwilling to 
effect either external peace or internal reform. On 
Fox’s death, the government reverted to Tory hands, and from 
1807 onwards its dominant figure was Lord Castlereagh (1769- 
1822), an elegant and brilliant personage and a sterling British 
nationalist, trained under Pitt, clever in diplomacy, and thor- 
oughly wedded to the social institutions of the old regime. 

A final outcome of the Napoleonic wars was the apotheosis of 
British imperialism and British nationalism. The naval victories 
Intensifi- Nelson at the Nile and at Trafalgar and the military 
cation of exploits of Wellington in Spain and at Waterloo not 
only provided ample compensation for the reverses 
which Britain had suffered in the War of American 
Independence. They also constituted a fitting climax to earlier 
exhibitions of British valor — the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
in the sixteenth century, the overcoming of Dutch rivalry in 
the seventeenth century, the successful maritime and colonial 
struggle with Bourbon France from 1689 to 1763. 

Triumph brought to Britain national glory and to her commer- 
cial classes financial profit. For while she was “saving” herself 
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and Europe from the French, she was utilizing her naval superi- 
ority to wrest overseas colonies and trade from France and from 
any nation which might ally itself with France. From 
France she took Malta (1800), St. Lucia, Tobago rfUie ** 
(1803), the Ionian Islands (1809), and Mauritius 
(1810). From the Dutch Netherlands, whose depen- ^ 
dence on the French was largely involuntary, she took Ceylon 
(179s), Guiana (1803), and South Africa (1806). From Denmark, 
she took Heligoland (1807). At the same time she was extending 
her sway in India, the Straits Settlements, and Australia * and 
her commerce with Spanish America. 

At the first Great Britain attacked Spanish trade and colonies 
on the ground that Spain was subser«rient to France, and with 
this justification she appropriated Trinidad (1797) 
and Honduras (1798) and sent raiding expeditions Britain and 
against Buenos Aires and Montevideo (1806-1807). 
Subsequently, Britain’s cooperation with Spain in the 
Peninsular War against Napoleon precluded hostile British in- 
cursions into Spanish colonies, but it worked in another way to 
British economic advantage. The Spanish American colonies — 
Mexico, Central America, and the greater part of South America 
-^were thrown into grave administrative perplexities by the 
conflict of authority in the mother-country between the two 
Bourbon kings, Charles IV and Ferdinand VII, and between 
King Joseph Bonaparte and the revolutionary juntas. The im- 
mediate result was that the colonists proceeded to disregard any 
authority in Spain and, despite legal prohibitions, to open their 
ports to non-Spanish shipping, which was usually British. Thus 
it happened that by 1814, when Ferdinand VII was definitely 
seated on the throne of Spain, his subjects in the New World, 
while professing allegiance to him, were willing to fight him, if 
necessary, to preserve their economic independence. The ensuing 
disruption of the Spanish colonial empire was a consequence of 
developments during the Napoleonic era, and, next to the colo- 
nists, the British commercial classes were the chief beneficiaries. 

^ On the extension of British sway in these areas, see above, pp. 417-418, 420-421. 
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In general, the new overseas possessions which Great Britain 
acquired during the era were intended either, as in the case of 
Malta, the Ionian Islands, South Africa, Mauritius, and Ceylon, 
to strengthen her hold on India, or, as in the other instances 
(except Heligoland), to develop her trade with Spanish America. 

With all these successes and with the attendant heightening 
of patriotic pride, it is not surprising that Great Britain remained 
Reaction impervious to revolutionary principles during the Na- 
in Britain poleonic period. Indeed, it is a most significant fact 
Political modern times that the French Revolution, which 
or Social produced immediate and direct consequences on the 
Reform continent of Europe, had no appreciable effect on the 
British Isles, save perhaps to fortify the political and social insti- 
tutions of the old regime. 

No social revolution occurred in Britain. The traditional 
classes of nobles, clergy, country gentlemen, burgesses, artisans, 
and peasants remained, as did the traditional distinctions among 
them. The great aristocratic classes remained with extended es- 
tates and with undiminished honors and privileges; and if a great 
new class of industrial capitalists arose it was not in response to 
any French precept or in conscious furtherance of any social 
equality. There was no introduction of the ‘‘Rights of Man and 
of the Citizen” and no application of the Code Napoleon. There 
was only repugnance to the idea of equality, and Englishmen 
continued to accept with seeming satisfaction the different social 
lots to which their ancestors had severally predestined them. 

No political revolution occurred in Britain. In fact the tradi- 
tional aristocratic “constitution” continued without amendment. 
Perhaps a little more honor was paid to monarchy. George III 
was beloved because he was a patriot-king, admired because he 
possessed the supposedly national virtues of prejudice and stub- 
bornness, and pitied because he suffered from spells of insanity. 
But supreme political power was still in the hands of parliament, 
and parliament remained an oligarchy of landlords, with a sprin- 
kling of commercial magnates, and the majority of parliament 
(including, of course, the cabinet) was almost constantly Tory 
throughout the Napoleonic era. 

To the British aristocracy, and especially to its Tory right 
wing, the advantage of contemporary developments redounded. 
Tory nobles, squires, and clergymen were most vocal in their 
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patriotism; Pitt and Nelson and Wellington and Castlereagh were 
Tories; it was Tories who conducted and won the greatest war 
in which England had ever been engaged. In the cir- 
cumstances, what could be more natural than that 
the Tory party and the aristocratic parliament in 
which Tory landlords were entrenched should be ac- 
claimed throughout the nation as the bulwarks of 
Britain’s power and prestige? What more natural 
than that Tories should retain the direction of public affairs long 
after 1815? And what more natural than that they should use 
their commanding position to promote aristocratic interests? 

Accordingly, schemes of parliamentary reform” were lightly 
put aside, and humanitarian legislation was indefinitely post- 
poned.^ Proposals for establishing a national system of education, 
advanced in 1807-1811 by a Quaker, Joseph Lancaster, and by 
an Anglican, Andrew Bell, were decisively rejected, and the move- 
ment for the removal of Catholic disabilities was halted. The 
press was censored, the right of habeas corpus was repeatedly 
suspended, and many other things were done to safeguard the 
principle of aristocracy and to sustain the existing regime of privi- 
lege in respect of religion, education, politics, and property. 

' The economic interests which the aristocratic British parliament 
promoted during the period were primarily those of the landlord 
and incidentally those of the commercial magnate. Commercial 
interests were represented in parliament not only by 
certain ^‘commoners ” who came from seaports and in- of Com- 
fluential shipping families but also by a considerable 
number of landed nobles and gentlemen who had in- 
vested in commercial enterprise. Hence it is not surprising that 
parliament backed Pitt and other war ministers in combating 


* The only important exception to this generalization was the abolition of British 
trade in negro slaves, which was enacted in 1806 during the brief ministry of Fox. 
It may here be noted that, despite the ultra-conservative attitude of parliament 
and the apparent unconcern of the country at large, certain English “radicals’’ 
continued to advocate schemes of parliamentary reform. For example, Jeremy 
Bentham in his Catechism of Parliamentary Reform (1809) urged annual elections, 
vote by ballot, and universal suffrage. Likewise William Cobbett (1763-1835), a 
pugttacious self-taught peasant, after serving in the British army and making a 
name for himself as a jingo journalist, turned in 1806 against the whole “Pitt 
system” and conducted in the lively pages of his Political Register a campaign for 
radical social reform as well as for political democracy. Cobbett was jailed from 
1810 to 1812. 
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Napoleon’s ‘^continental system,” in extending British trade in 
In(Ua and Latin America, and in capturing strategic conmiercial 
posts from Spain and the Netherlands as well as from France. 
Such activities, while firing the British masses with patriotic 
ardor, were financially profitable to the parliamentary classes. 

It was directly in respect of agriculture, however, that the 
overwhelming majority of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
could and did pursue special economic interests most devotedly. 
^ ^ This majority, as we have said, was a majority of own- 

of Land- ers of landed estates; it included Whigs as well as 10- 
^terests most energetic members were exponents of 

the new capitalism in agriculture.^ The result was a 
marked impetus to the process, already under way prior to 1793, 
of transforming English manors into capitalistic estates. In 1793 
parliament created a governmental board of agriculture,” of 
which Arthur Young, the enthusiastic advocate of capitalistic 
agriculture and the ‘‘agrarian revolution,” was made secretary. 
Thenceforth, Young was in an especially favorable position to 
give effect to his own ideas and to the wishes of the parliamentary 
landlords. Everything possible was done to increase the produc- 
tion of British farms and to divert the resulting profits from 
peasant to proprietor. On the one hand, the “corn laws” — the 
protective measures against the competition of foreign grain 
with English grain — ^were strengthened and rigidly enforced. 
On the other hand, the “enclosure acts” were multiplied,^ 
enabling proprietors of estates to appropriate common lands and 
expropriate tenants and small farmers. 

By means of these enclosure acts, parliamentary aristocrats 
wrought a change in British landowning diametrically 
opposite to that which revolutionary peasants had 
wrought in French landowning. While the French 
were breaking up large landed estates and establishing 
a numerous peasant proprietorship, the British were 
consolidating large landed estates and establishing a 
small aristocratic proprietorship. There is no doubt that tempo- 

^ See above, pp. 465-469. 

*Iii the twenty years from 1793 to 1815, almost two thousand enclosure* acts 
were passed, affecting over two and a quarter million acres in England. In Scot- 
land, according to the census of 1811, the 25,620 square miles of soil were owned 
by 7,800 proprietors. In Ireland, the land monopoly of the aristocracy was even 
more acute and its effects on the peasantry were even more depressing. 


Large 
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in France 
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rarily the British policy was conducive to increased production 
and wealth; the large farm could be operated more “sdentifi- 
cally,” more efficiently, and more economically. But there can 
also be no doubt that the British policy worked untold hardships 
for dispossessed peasants, that it converted thousands of inde- 
pendent farmers into dependent agricultural laborers and thou- 
sands of sturdy yeomen into slum-dwellers of the towns, and 
that in the long run it spelled disaster to British agriculture. 

We must not leave Great Britain at this point, however. For 
outside of parliament and its selfish oligarchy of landlords, was 
occurring in Britain, during the Napoleonic era, an in- Emer- ' 
dustrial revolution of the utmost significance to mod- gence 
em Europe and the modern world. It was based on the 
application of capitalism to manufacturing and it Revolution 
called into being the machine and the factory. Its “ 
gradual beginnings are clearly discernible before 1789, but its 
achievements did not become impressive until the era of 
Napoleon. In the era of Napoleon the quickening operation of 
spinning frames and power looms, of blast furnaces and steam 
engines, in a country on which the French emperor’s army 
never trod, provided the financial sinews for the military efforts 
of Britain and her allies and thereby most truly worked his 
downfall. Eventually, also, it was to work the downfall or 
landed aristocracy in Britain as elsewhere, but that is a later story. 
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I. METTERNICH AND DIVIDED EUROPE 

IROCEEDING from the intellectual revolution 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
certain principles of society and government 
were applied in France during the French 
Revolution and communicated to the greater 
part of Europe during the era of Napoleon. 
The ensuin g period -frntn tS/|S — 

was disturt ing and divisive. \^It was characterized, in most 
countries^ P-urope, sharp cleavage between “radicals” 
“libera ls,” on the one haqd, and "conservatives"^ or “re- 
actionaries,” on the other; petrfeen per^ns ^o strove to 
^lablfetrur extend the newysocial and political order, and 
persons who labored to preserve or restore the old re- 
gime. 

Throughout this period the division between liberals and con- 
servatives w as usually soci al an d_^o a lesser degree, geog raphical. 
The kings and princes whose divine authority to rule was ques- 
tioned; the nobles whose lands and privileges were confiscated 
or threatened with confiscation; the ecclesiastics whose 
consciences might be violated or activities abridged: 
these pillars of the bid r6gime were naturally conserva- 
tive. On the other hand, most of the bourgeoisie, — the 
professional classes, bankers, traders, manufacturers, 
and shopkeepers, — whose hostility to nobles and clergymen was 
sharpened by an ambition to obtain control of national policies 
and finance; the generality of the Continental universities — 
professors and students— together with other “intellectuals” 
drawn from many walks of life, who were becoming intensely 
nationalist; the workingman of the town and many a day-laborer 
in the fields, who felt that any change might add to the contents 
of his dinner-pail: these groups, restless under the old regime, 
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were naturally liberal. The peasantry, who comprised the ma- 
jority of the Continent's population, were swayed between the 
contending parties: still respectful of authority in state and 
church, sincerely religious, and innately sceptical of the fine 
phrases which were on liberal lips, they could at times and in 
places be reckoned conservative. But there was one important 
respect in which many peasants doggedly opposed reaction, and 
that was their attachment to the social achievements of the Revo- 
lution — they would be done witli feudalism and serfdom, they 
would own their own lands. Geographically^ it should be noted 
that on the Continent the farther west one went and the nearer 
to revolutionary France one came, the larger proportion of liber- 
als one found, and that, conversely, the farther east one went 
and the more remote from France, the larger proportion of con- 
servatives one encountered. 

For several years after the overthrow of Napoleon the conserva- 
tives enjoyed throughout Europe an influence perhaps out of 
proportion to their actual numbers. There was a re- /^Seemin^"'"' ^ 
newed loyalty on the part of patriots to the monarchsf 
who had headed the great national uprisings against \ the Con- / 
Napoleon. There was a marked revival of Christianity, 
and of special loyalty to the Catholic Church, whose supreme 
pontiff, the venerable Pius VII, in the face of insults and injuries 
from Napoleon, had set a noble example of Christian charity and 
fortitude, ^bove all, there was univers al horror at the bloo^hed 
and wret chedness w hich jdi^e JR e^yolutio^ and Najpplepnic warT 

had entmled. Thousands upon thousands of human beings,^fawn 
from every nation and from every social class, had been butch- 
ered. Famine, pestilence, crime, and indescribable disease, — the 
attendant miseries of war, — had walked abroad in every land. 
Small wonder that prince, priest, and people united in extolling 
the blessings of peace! Even the liberal bourgeoisie perceived 
that the revival of Continental industry and trade was a concom- 
itant of peace, ^ith some justice J ML etternich could a vow that ^ 
‘^hat the European jeoples want is not liberty but peace. 

To “plWenT'The" recurrence oFs msurrectTons” as theTRev- 
oltttion had witnessed and of such wars as the^^jcareef of 
Napoleon .hadjnvolved, — ^in a word, to preserve 0omestic ^ and 
\foreign peace. --^ecame the watchword and countersign of re- 
^^tionai^^%ufop^ — 
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.^ong the host of figures who crowd the European stage from 
i8i£t^c^, Prince Mettemich stands out most prom- 
inentiy, not indeed in any such unique way as did 
Napoleon Bonaparte from 1799 to 1815, but still 
conspicuously enough to justify the use of his name 
for the era. A contrast more striking than that 
between Mettemich and Napoleon can hardly be imagined. 

Count Clemens Mettemich was bom at Coblenz on 15 May, 
1773, of a very distinguished family which ranked high among 
the oldest nobility of the German Rhineland and which had fur- 
nished several electors to the great ecclesiastical sees of Trier and 
Count Cologne in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Met- His father had entered the diplomatic service of the 
temich Holy Roman Empire, and in the social setting of the 
old regime and the aristocratic atmosphere of the punctilious 
Habsburg court young Clemens was reared. He was a sixteen- 
year-old student at the university of Strasbourg when the 
violence of the town mob gave him his first knowledge of, and 
distaste for, the French Revolution, a distaste which the seizure 
of his extensive family estates by Napoleon fourteen years later 
was not likely to counteract. Following his father’s career, he 
soon attracted the favorable attention of the veteran Austrian 
chancellor, Prince Kaunitz,^ whose granddaughter he married 
in 1795. This alliance not only brought him large estates in Aus- 
tria, but made him heir to the prestige of the most famous diplo- 
matist of the eighteenth century and introduced him into the 
most exclusive circles of Viennese society. Henceforth his rise 
was rapid. He served as representative of the Habsburg emperor 
successively at Dresden (1801), Berlin (1803), St. Petersburg 
(1805), and Paris (1806). Despite his country’s embarrass- 
ment during the years immediately following the catastrophe 
of Austerlitz, and although he was now pitted against 
Talleyrand, in many ways as great a master of subtlety as 
himself, his remarkable good looks, his clever wit, and his 
charm of manner won him high favor at Napoleon’s court, 
an^ gained for him an extraordinary diplomatic experience. 

I Although he urged his sovereign to undertake the prematuVe 
180 9, h e was one of the fir st to. counsel peace after the 
3 efe^ofW agram. 

* See above, p. 341. 
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I n i8oq |tetternich b ecame the actual head of the Austrigm 
j^overnm entV miaer thenominal rule of the well-intentioned but 
procrastmating Emperor Francis^ a position he was Met- 
able to retain for nearly forty years. The statesman 
could not but be impressed with the need of reforma- Minister 
tion within his country, and he at once made a few “Austria 
proposals fo ^national betterm ent. But his detestation of revolu-*^ 
tion from below made him fearful of reforms from above, and 
he preferred to bring honor and prestige to Austria by means of 
successful foreign diploma cy rather than through what always 
seemed to hini^ the more uncertain means of internal changes 
in society and political organization. 

In foreign affairs. Metternich\s hatred of l^ a poleon wasmndi- 
tioned by his fear pr^ussiajT^ in the event of the 

French emperor^ downfall. Accordingly^^ from- iSij? to .1813^ his 1 
“fXljcy was to play off Napoleon and Alexander against each pJther./ 
fie pressed forward with alacrity the negotiations for Metter- 
thc marriage of an Austrian archduchess to the Corsi- mcU*sR61e 
can adventurer. He watched with glee the herculean 
combat of 1812 between Napoleon and the tsar, prom- throw of 
ising to the former the assistance of an army corps of 
30,000 men, while assuring the latter that the Austrian forces 
would not be employed on the offensive. All the time he was actu- 
ally keeping the Austrian army on a war footing and maintaining 
an armed neutrality, ready to throw his weight upon whichever 
side might finally be in a position to bestow the greater benefits 
upon Austria. Such was the success of his well-laid plans that 
the intervention of Austria was the decisive factor i n the ba ttle 
of the Nations (October. i8lz ) and in the ca mpaign of 1814.^ 
Nap^ra^sjjowCT collapsed-^ became the dc^nant 

^wcfaimong the victorious allies. M ettemich was h aiI^.aiItEe> 

ag fe. He was deferred to by the 
KTssian and Prussian monarchs. He was ffeted by Talleyrand 
and Louis XVIJL He was given a fulsome welcome on a visit 
to EnglaniT. He was named a magnate of the kingdom of Hun- 
gapr and a count and hereditary prince of the Austrian Empire. 

Mettem ic h was qu ite .awaxei^f the division in Europe between 
re volut ionaries*^ ai^ ^‘reactioftg'ries.’* He was himself a 
tion^ry, *^^'"mdJSj^.,thoroughly c^^ 

'"^SeTaEove, pp. 686-687. 
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a Strong reactionaxy Austrian nacessary 

n Sulwarl^^^gy Ptlie^msi^^ and disturbing forces of 
^tter- directed the first-^59ternal 

nich*8 attack agaii^ststhe French Revolution. XJ^Twas Austria 
which harf administered the final blow to the upstart 
Napoleon, vlt^as Austria which henceforth should use its in- 
creased powfer and prestige to prevent similar disturbances and 
to lead Europe back into the unity and peace which had been 
rudely broken by revolutionary and Napoleonic France. From 
1814 to 184 8. therefor e, Metternic h labored to mak e rea ction 
effective in Austna, and Austria Influen tial iiTEuro]^. 

2. THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA AND THE CONCERT OF EUROPE 

Mettcrni ch's fi rst care i n 1814 was to r e store, as far asjgractii 
c j EIeT ffie political and terntoriaf stalri s^o orrf^ The treaty 
o i^ChaunkM ir TM^^ whidii^e helpecTto negotiat&f Ce- 

mented the alliance of the four victorious great powers — Austria, 
Prussia^rRi^iaj^and GreajLBiitain — for t weptyj^ears. In May, 
^^814, he signed the treaty of Paris, whereby the four 

tiie^SettlL powers, togetheF Portugal, and 

ment of Sweden, made formal peace with France, restored the 
French frontiers of 1792, and provided for the holding 
of a general congress of all the European powers in order to effect 
a general peace-settlement. 

i It wasLaJ cecog niti on of the ded siyo^artJilatYed by Austria and 
of the commanding personality of Metternicl^hat Vienna was 
jf^ssem- chosen as^tlR Lscen^ this Iniernation al congress. And 
bling to Vienna repaired in the autumn 0T18 14 sucfi*an array 
of titled dignitaries and gold lace as Europe had never 
Statesmen previously beheld in one place. Six sovereigns were 
at Vienna ’Psaj. Alexander of Russia, curiously mingling 

shrewdness with mysticism, ambition with compassion; Em- 
peror Francis I of Austria, polite, cautious, and a bit stubborn; 
Frederick William III of Prussia, at once timid and obstinate, and 
quite fascinated by the Christian-like benevolence of the tsar; the 
king of Denmark; the king of Bavaria; the king of Wiirttemberg. 
Great Britain was represented in turn by the sagacious Lord 
Castlereagh and the “iron” duke of Wellington. Alexander was 
attended by Capo dTstria (a Greek), Baron vom Stein (the re- 

1 See above, p. 689. 
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generator of Prussia), Count Nesselrode (of German blood), and 
Prince Adam Czartoryski (the Pole). Frederick William of 
Prussia was assisted by Hardenberg and Humboldt. Sweden, 
Spain, Portugal, the princes of the Netherlands and of Sardinia, 
and the minor potentates of Germany were all represented. 
France was represented by the astute and insinuating Talleyrand 
— ex-abbe, ex-bishop, ex-revolutionary, ex-Napoleonist, now 
agent of the Bourbon Louis XVIII, and French patriot always. 
And last but not least, Metternich was there, discharging with 
classic grace and dignity the obligations which devolved upon 
him as host of the imposing congress. With the exception of the 
tsar, who indulged in fine though vague words in praise of 
liberalism, all the authoritative spokesmen seemed to be of one 
general mind with Metternich: they would make of the congress 
a pageant in celebration of the^ef eat ot fe^utf^^ and the* 
^nurnpiioT'reaZjK^ i 

The co nfess was a pageant. In conformity with the best 
usages or^pOtite eighteefith-century society, the divine-right 
monarchs and their aristocratic ministers and attendants at 
Vienna splendidly concealed their business behind a barrage of 
stately banquets, elegant concerts, and formal dances. 

But the C ongres^oj^Vien na was really no t a c ongress at q . 11 . 
Metternich had had the idea that the four victorious great pow- 
ers — the signatories of the treaty of Chaumont — would Difficulty 
decide all matters among themselves and then present 
their decisions for merely perfunctory ratification by Confess 
the other powers in congress assembled. But Talley- Vienna 
rand, as subtle a master of diplomacy as Metternich, was resolved 
that France should not be excluded from the counsels of the great 
powers. At first, Talleyrand threatened to nullify the programme 
of the “Big Four'’ by invoking the treaty of Paris in favor of a 
full and free congress of all the powers, and for this threat he knew 
he had the backing of Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and the lesser 
powers. Before long, however, Talleyrand was able to take ad- 
vantage of a cleavage among the “Big Four"; he played an 


important r 61 e in composing their differences, and in due course 
was admitted to their counsels. In the circumstances no “co n- 
gress" was formally he ld. Informally, negotiations went on 
steadily at Vienna throughout the winter of 1814-1815. Some- 


times the negotiations were among the “Big Four"; sometimes, 
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among the eight signatories of the treaty of Paris; sometimes, 
among the German princes by themselves; and most commonly 
, toward the last, among the Big Fiv e — ^A^jstria^uSsia, Prussia, 
Greal^ritain, and Franc^r*^^^^ — — 

What caused TKe'^eaxly\c]e&vage am on g the ‘‘Big Four^>^the 
thorniest problem with wfeh the ‘‘congr^^s'^jQTTignna was 

the question of the disposltlbn^o f 
about T^and an d SaxonyTHRn^ battle of the 

knd and Nalionsy^the^^T^f Alexander had promised Prussia 
^ and Austria that he would assure them the destruction 
of the Napoleonic grand-duchy of Warsaw and that they would 
share with him in the repartition of all Poland. After the battle, 
however, he changed his mind. Prompted by Czartoryski,^ he 
decided that he wanted the whole of Poland for himself; in 
’recognition of the principle of nationality he would reconstitute 
the old big state of Poland; he would grant it a liberal constitu- 
tion; and he would utilize its resources for strengthening Russia’s 
military and economic position. With this end in view, he pro- 
posed that Austria should be compensated by annexations in 
Italy, and Prussia by the absorption of all Saxony (whose king 
had been grand-duke of Warsaw and a most faithful ally .of 
Napoleon); he overran Poland with Russian troops, and then 
presented his proposals to the “Big Four” at Vienna. King 
Frederick William III speedily assented: he liked to defer to 
the tsar anyway, and the bait of Saxony was most tempting. 
But Metternich, alarmed by the prospect of Russia’s permanent 
intrusion into central Europe, was decidedly hostile, and Castle- 
reagh, distrustful of Russia in general and of Alexander in 
particular, made common cause with Metternich. A deadlock en- 
sued between Russia and Prussia, on one side, and Austria and 
Great Britain, on the other; and for a time war seemed imminent 
among the “Big Four.” Eventually, Castlereagh, with Talley- 
rand’s support, arranged a compromise. Prussia got part but 
not all of Saxony, and the tsar got the greater part of Poland, 
though Galicia was retained by Austria, and Posen and the “cor- 
ridor” by Prussia. Thus the king of Saxony was punished and 
Poland was repartitioned, with the largest portion —so-called 
“ Congress Poland ” — going this time to the Russian tsar.^ 

' See above, pp. 702--703. 

*For the map of this partition, see above, p. 701. 
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As a result of these and other informal negotiations at Vienna, 
as well as of a considerable variety of special arrange- » 
ments which had been made elsewhere before the Final 
congress, a '"Final Act'’ was signed on 9 June, 1815, 
embodying what is commonly called the peace settlement of the 
Congress of Vienna.^ 

The general principle underlying the Viennese settlement was 
Metternich’s. It was the restoration, so far as practicable, of the 
boundaries and reigning families of the several Euro- 
pean countries as they had been prior to the outbreak 
of the French Revolution and the advent of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. It was consonant with the principle of 
" legitimacy ” which Talleyrand was exploiting in order 
to save France from further territorial spoliation and 
to enable his vanquished countfy still to play an influ- 
ential role in the counsels of Europe. In accordance with this 
principle of "legitimacy,” the treaties of Vienna recognized the 
restoration of the Bourbons in Spain and in the Two Sicilies, of 
the house of Orange in Holland, of the bouse of Savoy in Sardinia 
and Piedmont, of the pope to his temporal possessions in central 
Italy, and of the various German princes whose territories had 
been included in the confederation of the Rhine. Likewise in the 
name of "legitimacy,” Austria recovered the Tyrol and other 
lands of which she had been despoiled, and the loose Swiss con- 
federation was restored under a guaranty of neutrality. 

The principle of "legitimacy” was considerably compromised 
by the necessity of providing more or less arbitrary "com- 
pensations.” In the course of the Napoleonic wars, practical 
Great Britain, as we have already seen, appropriated, “Compen- 
along with certain French and Spanish trading posts, 
the important Dutch colonies of Ceylon, South Africa, and 
Guiana. These colonies were confirmed to Britain.^ 

To compensate the Dutch, and also to erect a strong state 
on the northern frontier of France, the southern (Austrian) 

'The “Final Act” was signed only a few days before the battle of Waterloo. 
After the second overthrow of Napoleon, a second treaty of Paris, concluded in 
November, 1815, restric^^ed the frontiers of France to those of 1791 and obliged 
her to restore the art-treasures which Napoleon had pilfered from other countries, 
to pay an indemnity of 7oo,ooo,ocx> francs, and to submit for a term of five years 
to foreign occupation of her chief fortresses. 

’ A part of Guiana was retained by the Dutch. 


Metter- 
nich’s 
** Restora- 
tion” and 
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Netherlands were joined with the northern (Dutch) Netherlands, 
und/er the rule of the restored Dutch prince of Orange, now 
recognized as king of the United Netherlands, despite the fact 
that nearly two and a half centuries of political separation had 
augmented the economic and religious antipathies between the 
two regions. 

To compensate Austria for the surrender of her claims on the 
southern Netherlands, she was given a commanding position in 
Italy. The territories of the historic republic of Venice (including 
the Illyrian provinces along the eastern coast of the Adriatic) 
and the duchy of Milan were transferred outright to the Habs- 
burg Empire, and members of the Habsburg family were seated 
upon the thrones of the small central states of Tuscany, Parma, 
and Modena. 

Sweden, as compensation for the cession of Finland to Russia 
and of Pomerania to Prussia, secured Norway from Denmark, 
whose protracted alliance with Napoleon seemed to merit a 
severe punishment. 

Prussia’s gains were especially significant. She recovered all 
the German territories of which Napoleon had despoiled her. 
Extension addition she acquired Swedish Pomerania, two 

of Prussia fifths of Saxony, the whole of Westphalia, and most 
wd Sar- Qf Rhineland. These cessions were intended to 

dinifl 

make her a bulwark against France, but in the long 
run they did more. They provided her with mineral resources 
of the greatest economic importance during the ensuing century, 
and, in conjunction with her surrender of “Congress Poland” 
to Russia, they tended to transform her from a half-Slavic, 
thoroughly agricultural state into the leading industrial state 
of Germany. 

As Prussia and the Netherlands were enlarged and strengthened 
on the northeastern and northern frontiers of France, so the 
Viennese settlement ratified the enlargement and strengthening 
of the kingdom of Sardinia on the southeastern frontier of France. 
To the kingdom of Sardinia, Savoy and Piedmont were restored, 
and Genoa was added. 

In the territorial and constitutional settlement of Germany 
neither Austria nor Prussia found it advantageous to insist too 
rigorously upon “legitimacy.” There was no thought of reviving 
the two-hundred-odd ecclesiastical states and petty principalities 
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which had been suppressed in 1803. l''here was no serious effort 
to resurrect the Holy Roman Empire which had expired in 1806. 
There was certainly no establishment of a strongly hniyCthe^Ger^ 
national state. Baron vom Stein, it is true, proposea man Set- , 
the unification of all Germany under the supremacy 
a single power, but King Frederick William III displayed no 
ambition to assume the leadership, and Metternich had already 
promised the princes of south Germany that Austria would 
respect their sovereign rights. Instead of adopting a national 
policy, the governments of Prussia and Austria, as well as the 
princes of the smaller German states, were bent on safeguarding 
their respective interests against possible encroachment by 
others. The outcome of this particularist, or states-rights, 
feeling wa^'Ih engreatte fi the”” German" "'cdhffilera;/^ — 
tion^ a loose organizaBon of Tfie remaining thirty^ German 
Sght states7 winTa diet consisting of delegates of th^ 
reigning" sovereigns, presided over by Austria. The^. 
members might not enter into alliance with a foreign power Sther 
against the confederation as a whole or against a fellow member. 
The confederation was placed nominally under the guaranty of 
all the European powers, but actually the attitude of the lesser 
German princes enabled Austria to dominate it from the outset. 

Thus did the foremost reactionaries of Europe refashion their 
map. Thus in the name of legitimacy was France “restored’’ 
and at the same time hemmed in by strengthened buffer states 
of the Netherlands, Prussia, and Sardinia. Thus, too, were the 
allies rewarded who had certainly overthrown Napoleon and had 
possibly stayed the Revolution. Thus, finally, under Metternich,^ 
did the leadership of Europe pass from revolutionary Franc£j;o 


Great indeed was the power and prestige of Austria at the close 
of the congress of Vienna. Metternich found himself in charge of 
the affairs of an enormous state. With the exception of Renewed 
the distant Belgian Netherlands, which had always Prestige of 
been a source of weakness, the Habsburg dominions ^'*®**’*® 
of 1763 were again intact, and to them had been added the richest 
and most prosperous districts of neighboring Italy. In fact, 
throughout the entire Italian peninsula, French influence was 
replaced by Austrian. Then, too, within the diet of the new Ger- 
manic confederation the Austrian emperor, backed by the weight 
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of the Habsburg power beyond the borders of Germany, exercised 
a greater influence than any Holy Roman Emperor of modern 
times. 

In all these territorial readjustments there was little that was 
permanent and much that was temporary. The union of Holland 
and Belgium lasted but fifteen years. The Italian and German 
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settlements survived but fifty years, and the Polish barely a 
century. From our present standpoint, it is easy to see that the 
Disregard serious mistake of the congress of Vienna was its 

of Nation- disregard of the principle of nationality. Howsoever 
the reactionary monarchs and diplomats might combat 
liberty and equality, they could ill afford to be oblivious of the 
nationalist movements that had recently stirred the French, the 
Poles, the Portuguese, the Spaniards, the Italians, and the 
Germans. Yet, with the possible exception of the Tsar Alexander, 
they discounted the force of the new national patriotism, and, 
true to the international usages of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, they proceeded once more to treat the European 
peoples as so many pawns in the game of dynastic aggrandize- 
ment. 
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The harking back of the plenipotentiaries at Vienna to the days 
of territorial rivalry among the dynastic states also prevented 
them from fulfilling the expectations which ^‘liberal” indiffer- 
public opinion had entertained of a wider and more enceto 
fundamental scope for the labors of the congress. To 
these altruistic souls, the termination of a terrible period of 
revolution and warfare, of bloodshed and misery, and the rapid 
development of a sense of solidarity among all European 
princes and peoples seemed a particularly auspicious oppor- 
tunity for effecting a permanent settlement of the balance of 
power, for the discovery of safeguards against its future dis- 
turbance, for general disarmament and assurance of international 
peace, for the suppression of the slave-trade and of piracy, and 
for the solution of social problems. Some of these subjects were 
broached at Vienna by the tsar, but their reception, though 
polite, was essentially chilly and most of them were suffered to 
drop quite out of sight. Alexander was himself too absorbed in the 
ambition of securing Poland for the Romanov dynasty. Largely 
through British representations, a declaration was appended to 
the final treaty to the effect that the slave-trade should be abol- 
ished, although each power was left free to fix such 
date as best suited its own convenience. Provisions of the 
respecting the free navigation of international rivers 
and regulating the rights of precedence among diplo- 
matists, — ^minor modifications in the recognized content of inter- 
national law, — were also adopted. But the more serious questions 
of the future were not perceived or were left unheeded. 

M etter nich^ was certa inly^ desirous of rendering the Viennese j j 
s ettle ment permanent. No one m ore" amTO nrjleterr oined. 1 ! 
_Lo niaintaln international peace than he. ^^uF he Guaranty- 
believed that Iffe" peaTe‘"^^^ best be 

maintained not by a central tribunal resting upon the Settle- 
consent of the European peoples, which would recog- 
nize the hateful principle of democracy and which might seriously 
interfere with the hegemony of Austria, but rather xheQuad- 
by the vigilant benevolence of allied sovereigns. The tuple Alli- 
treaty of Paris of November, 1815, which formally concert of 
renewed the treaty of Chaumont, bound the Quad- Great 
ruple Alliance — ^Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Oteat 
Britain — ^to the future convocation of diplomatic congresses 
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for the preservation of peace and of the status quo^ and this 
‘^Concert of Europe’’ was sufficient for Metternich. 

But the Tsar Alexander, in his dreamy, mystical way, went 
farther. While adhering loyally to the Quadruple Alliance as an 
effective means of maintaining the treaties of Vienna by physical 
force, he declared that the great Christian principles of peace, for- 
bearance, and mutual good will, solemnly subscribed to by all 
the European monarchs, would supply the underlying spiritual 
motives tor preserving modern society as well as boundaries and 
governments. Accordingly he induced the pious king of Prussia 
and the obliging emperor of Austria to join with him in forming 
(September, 1815) the celebrated Holy Alliance, by which the 
The Tsar three sovereigns solemnly declared their “fixed resolu- 
tion, both in the administration of their respective 
Holy states, and in their political relations with every other 
Alliance government, to take for their sole guide the precepts 
of that Holy Religion, namely, the precepts of justice, Christian 
charity, and peace, which, far from being applicable only to pri- 
vate concerns, must have an immediate influence on the councils 
of princes, and guide all their steps, as being the only means of 
consolidating human institutions and remedying their imperfec- 
tions.” They mutually promised to “remain united by the bonds 
of a true and indissoluble fraternity, and, considering each other 
as fellow countrymen, they will, on all occasions and in all places, 
lend each other aid and assistance; and, regarding themselves 
towards their subjects and armies as fathers of families, they will 
lead them, in the same spirit of fraternity with which they are 
animated, to protect religion, peace, and justice.” Their Majes- 
ties consequently recommended to their people, “with the most 
tender solicitude, as the sole means of enjoying that peace which 
arises from a good conscience, and which alone is durable, to 
strengthen themselves every day more and more in the principles 
and exercise of the duties which the Divine Saviour has taught 
to mankind.” 

Alexander was the only sovereign who took the Holy Alliance 
very seriously. Pope Pius VII upbraided the Catholic emperor of 
Austria for making a Christian declaration in union with a schis- 
matic Russian and an heretical Protestant. A brilliant reaction- 
ary critic discovered in the document the “spirit of visionaries 
who opposed religiosity to religion.” Emperor Francis I of 
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Austria frankly told Alexander that he did not know what it 
meant: it was a question of politics, he must refer it to his 

chancellor, if of religion, to his confessor.’' Metternich scornfully 
called it ‘‘verbiage,” and Lord Castlereagh pronounced it “a 
piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense.” Nevertheless, with 
the exception of the sultan, the pope, and the prince-regent of 
Great Britain, all the European rulers out of deference to the 
tsar and doubtless influenced in many instances by the religious 
revival of the time, signed the treaty and were duly admitted to 
the Holy Alliance. The rakish British prince-regent, in his letter 
announcing his inability to become a signatory, hypocritically 
expressed his “entire concurrence with the principles laid down 
by the august sovereigns” and stated that it would always 
be his endeavor to regulate his conduct “by their sacred 
maxims.” 

To the liberals of the nineteenth century the Holy Alliance be- 
came the embodiment of a diabolical conspiracy to stamp out 
democracy, nationalism, and social justice. But such an estimate 
of its significance is derived from a confusion of terms and is quite 
mistaken. The eventual failure of the Holy Alliance to ameliorate 
political and social conditions was due not so much to a want of 
sincerity in its author or to any criminal character in its pur- 
poses, as to the vagueness of its terms and to the failure of its 
signatories to give it more than lip service. It is a fact that the 
political ideas of the tsar underwent a profound change, but 
from the outset Alexander’s Holy Alliance, with its idealism, was 
confused in the popular mind with the actual workings of the 
more worldly Quadruple Alliance under the masterful direction 
of Metternich. 

So far we have dealt with the general European situation in 
1815. We have seen that immediately after the overthrow of 
Napoleon the population of every country was roughly xheSeem- 
divisible on political and social questions into the two ing Tri- 
camps of “liberals” and “conservatives,” that territo- Setter- 
rial settlements were made at Vienna by conservatives nich’s 
on the basis of “legitimacy” and “compensations,’' 
representing a more or less actual return to pre-revolutionary 
times, and, finally, that a powerful Quadruple Alliance existed 
for the maintenance of treaty engagements and the preservation 
of peace. Incidentally, we have witnessed the exaltation of Aus- 
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tria parallelled by the rise of Metternich. From 1815 to 
1848 this faithful chancellor of the Habsburg emperor was 
at once the conservative patriot of Austria and the reac- 
tionary genius of Europe. He employed the influence and 
might of Austria to dominate Europe; he sought to dominate 
Europe in order that the old regime might not be disturbed 
in Austria. Peace was always his goal in domestic and foreign 
affairs. 

At first, peace was supposed to be most seriously menaced by 
international rivalry and the ambition of particular states. The 
British were especially fearful of a fresh outbreak by France. 
Metternich was especially distrustful of the ambitious posing of 
the Russian tsar and the very large army which he kept on a 
war footing in Poland. Consequently Metternich and Castle- 
TheCon- reagh cooperated to remove international misunder- 
cert of standings and to accustom the great powers to doing 
things jointly as the ^‘Concert of Europe.^^ In 1818, 
national for example, when France had discharged her obliga- 
Peace allies and had showed her continuing pa- 

cific intent, an international congress was held at Aix-la-Chapelle 
under the auspices of the Quadruple Alliance — Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, and Great Britain; the allied army of occupation was 
withdrawn from French territory, and France was practically 
admitted to the ^‘Concert of Europe.’’ ^ 

After 1818, however, it was by no means the rivalries of rulers 

that endangered the peace of Europe, but rather the unrest of 

Repression liberals who threatened their reactionary sovereigns 

of Liberal- revolution or incited oppressed nationalities to 

is m by the . 

Concert of insurrection. Hence the problem ceased to be that 
Europe Qf restraining France or Russia from international war 
and became one of suppressing liberalism and revolution within 
particular countries. On this question, Metternich and Castlereagh 
differed. Castlereagh was no friend of revolution or liberalism, but 
he thought that the general policing of Europe was beyond the 
scope and ability of the concert of great powers and contrary to 
British interests. Metternich, on the other hand, grew more and 
more convinced that the concert must preserve the status quo 

^ Thereafter, the Quadruple Alliance was usually referred to as the “ Quintuple 
Alliance,’’ and France participated in later international congresses on an equal 
footing with the other great powers. 
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within the several states of Europe as well as between them, by 
force if necessary. In this conviction, by 1820, he was supported 
by the Tsar Alexander, who, though formerly disposed 
to express sympathy with liberalism, had a large army rational 
at his command and was now most anxious to pose 
as the strong-fisted custodian of “law and order.'* In 
these circumstances, the subsequent international congresses 
of the great powers -at Troppau (1820), Laibach (1821), and 
Verona (1822) — were concerned with plans for suppressing 
revolutionary outbreaks and combating liberalism. The new 
principle underlying such plans was agreed to by Metternich. 
Alexander, and the king of Prussia, though dissented from by 
Great Britain, and was embodied in the protocol of Troppau 
(1820): “States which have undergone a change of government 
due to revolution, the results of which threaten other states, 
ipso facto cease to be members of the European Alliance and 
remain excluded from it until their situation gives 
guaranties for legal order and stability. ... If, tocol of 
owing to such alterations, inunediate danger threatens 
other states, the powers bind themselves, by peaceful means, or 
if need be by arms, to bring back the guilty State into the bosom 
of the Great Alliance." 

Under Metternich and Alexander it thus became the duty of 
the powers to stamp out revolution, even to the extent of inter- 
vention in the domestic concerns of a friendly state. For a time 
this duty was duly discharged. But before long, as we shall 
presently see, it became necessary, through force of circum- 
stances, to refrain from the rigorous execution of the protocol 
of Troppau. Not, however, until the stirring events of the yeai 
1848 did Metternich lose his own reactionary hold on Austria 
and central Europe, 

Presently we shall take up in some detail the epidemic of po- 
litical and social conflicts between “revolutionaries" and “re- 
actionaries" which in many lands and for many years harassed 
Metternich and the “concert of Europe," in time destroying the 
concert and eventually driving Metternich from power. In the 
meantime, if we would understand the era which decisively 
marked the decline of conservative Europe and the rise of lib- 
eral Europe, we must give some attention to the thought and 
culture of the early nineteenth century. 
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3. RISE OF ROMANTICISM 

We have explained in an earlier chapter how natural science 
revolutionized European thought in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, while “classicism” was continuing to influence 
most European arts.^ In the early part of the nineteenth century, 
the advance of natural science persisted, but its influence on 
thought was conditioned less by the cultural vogue of “classi- 
cism” than by that of “romanticism.” The rise of romanticism 
was almost as significant for the nineteenth century as the classi^ 
^1 Renaissance Tiad oeen^or th e sev enteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

TTomanticism” had appeared in English literature in the 
eighteenth century and had almost immediately inspired notable 
works in French and German literature and likewise in the domain 
of painting.^ It was not until after the Napoleonic period, how- 
ever, that “romanticism” became fashionable and momentous. 

“Classicism” remained relatively stable, at least in France, 
during the eras of the French Revolution and Napoleon. It was 
one impressive tradition of the old regime which the political and 
social upheaval did not seem to disturb. The French 
revolutionaries were strongly under classical influence. 
All of them had had a classical education, and they 
loved to think of themselves as modern exponents of 
the republican virtues of ancient Greece and Rome. 
They believed that the art which harmonized most 
perfectly with their own ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
was classical art — not the decorated, elegant rococo adaptation of 
classical art which had flourished at the court of Louis XV, but 
the plainer and more rugged art of the “pure classicism” which 
Winckelmann ^ had done much to establish and which was 
architecturally exemplified at Paris by the Panth6on and the 
Place de la Revolution (Place de la Concorde). Whatever the 
French revolutionaries did was provided with a setting of rug- 
ged classicism — the altars to la patrie, the Phrygian liberty 
caps, the Roman fasces, the images of fatherland or republic, 
the lay-out of the military parade ground (the “field of Mars”). 
Even the Jacobin vogue of long trousers, if no more “classical” 


Abiding 
Influence 
of “Clas- 
sicism” on 
the French 
Revolu- 
tionaries . 


^ See above, ch. xi. ^ above, p. 534. 

* See above, pp. 565-566, 57 ^ 572 - 
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than the knee-breeches of the preceding age, was certainly more 
rugged; uglier, but plainer. 

To the classical predilection of the French revolutionaries was 
soon added that of Napoleon Bonaparte. Napoleon, too, liked 
the styles of ancient Rome and Greece, and, as we have The 
seen, he was perpetually thinking of himself as a mod- 
ern Julius Caesar or Alexander the Great. He addressed Napoleon, 
the Pyramids as a Greek conqueror might have done, 
and he called his only son ^^king of Rome.” Besides, hellish- 
it was Napoleon who, by means of his spectacular in- 
cursion into Egypt, contributed decisively not only to the scien- 
tific study of Egyptian antiquities but also to the infusion of a 
dash of Eg)q)tian art-forms in contemporary “classicism.” 

The result was that in France, during the Revolution and 
under Napoleon, the fine arts of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and house-furnishing tended to be severely classical, with in- 
creasing indication of ancient Egyptian influence. With the 
classical republican emblems of the Jacobins, Napoleon com- 
bined, as his own devices, the Roman imperial eagle and the 
Egyptian scarab. The Vendome Column and the arch of the 
Carrousel, which he erected at Paris to celebrate his military 
triumphs of 1805-1806, were modelled the one after the column 
of Trajan and the other after the arch of Severus. The church 
of the Madeleine in Paris was constructed, in the style of a Roman 
temple with a majestic Corinthian colonnade, as a Temple of 
Glory for the Grand Army; it was not put to Christian uses until 
the restoration of the Bourbons. For Josephine, Napoleon built 
the chateau of Malmaison, also in classical style; xhe“Em- 
and the chairs and tables and other furniture with pire” 
which his palaces were embellished were copied ^ ® 
from classical models, with some regard for Egyptian peculiar- 
ities, and became fashionable as “Empire” furniture. 

Napoleon was served by several first-rate artists. A good deal 
of the architecture of the period was designed by Fontaine (1762 - 
1853), who, after studying at Rome and escaping the pontaine 
Revolution by a sojourn in England, had won fame by 
building the chS,teau of Malmaison. Fontaine con- 
structed the arch of the Carrousel, was named “first Architect 
architect” by the emperor in 1813, and continued to ® 
sponsor classical architecture under the succeeding Bourbon kings. 
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TTie foremost French sculptor of the period was Houdon (1740- 
1828), who had been a leading exemplar of “pure classicism” be- 
fore the Revolution. Indeed, Houdon had immortalized in marble 
the features of ever so many celebrities of the old r6- 
gime — Catherine II of Russia, Diderot and D’Alem- 
sical” bert, Gluck and Buffon, Voltaire and Rousseau, and, on 
Sculpture g, trip to America in the 1 780’s, George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson. During the French Revolution, he ingeniously 
transformed statues of Christian saints into representations of 
“Philosophy” and “Reason,” and subsequently he executed 
famous busts of Napoleon, Josephine, and Marshal Ney. Napo- 
leon made him an officer of the Legion of Honor. 

The chief French painter of the revolutionary and Napoleonic 
age was David (1748-1825), and he nicely embodied in his can- 
David and classical spirit of the age. His Brutus was 

“Claa- appropriately painted in 1789, at the very beginning 
Minting ® Revolution, and he soon became a devoted 
Jacobin, painting with sympathy and “classicism” the 
Oath of the Tennis Court and the Assassination of Marat. As a 
member of the National Convention, he voted for the death of 
Louis XVI. Later, David passed into Napoleon’s service and 
left us magnificent “classical” pictures of the emperor’s Coro- 
nation, of his Distribution of the Eagles, and of many of his battles. 

An illustrious disciple of David was Ingres (1780-1867), who 
painted several portraits of Napoleon, always in the classical 
style, and depicted many scenes from pagan m3rthol- 
ogy. His (Edipus and the Sphinx betrayed the current 
Eg3q)tian influence, and it is not without interest that one of his 
last paintings, the Apotheosis of Napoleon I, was completed just 
when Napoleon III was reestablishing the French empire (1852). 

Outside of France, “classicism” continued to be exemplified 
by several important artists. Canova and Thorwaldsen were 
*‘Clas- particularly successful in adapting “pure classicism” 
sical” to sculpture. Canova, an Italian, was patronized both 
Caaoro”* Napoleon and by such popes as Clement XIV and 
and Thor- Pius VII; he carved famous religious monuments and 
waldsen m}rthological scenes and also statues of Napoleon knd 
Napoleon’s favorite sister, the Princess Pauline Borghese. Thor- 
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waldsen, a Dane, was perhaps the most successful of all the imi- 
tators of classical sculpture. Throughout the Napoleonic era, he 
lived in Italy, executing many statues of pagan deities as well as 
the celebrated tomb of Pope Pius VII in St. Peter’s at Rome; 
afterwards, returning to Denmark, he prepared remarkable stat- 
ues of Christ and the Apostles for a church in Copenhagen and 
designed the famous Lion of Lucerne as a memorial to the Swiss 
Guard that had perished in defense of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette. 

In England, the tradition of ‘‘classical” portrait painting was 
maintained by Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830), who succeeded 
Sir Joshua Reynolds as the fashionable master of the Lawrence 
“grand manner.” Lawrence* painted many of the and Con- 
celebrities of aristocratic Britain during the Tory 
regime from 1792 to 1815, and, patronized by George cism”in 
III and the prince-regent and favored in 1815 with a 
title of knighthood, he then toured the Continent and depicted, 
ever in the “grand manner,” the leading reactionary statesmen 
of the era of Metternich. The collection of Lawrence’s works in 
the Waterloo gallery of Windsor Castle is eloquent of how the 
dignitaries who attended the Congress of Vienna wished to be 
remembered, resplendent champions of antique European civi- 
lization and nobility. 

“Classicism” was thus not only the cultural mode of revolu- 
tionary France but also the inspiration of several prominent 
artists of reactionary Europe. Especially in architecture, it con- 
tinued to be influential long after 1815. In London, for example, 
Roman columns and arches served as models for the chief monu- 
ments in celebration of British heroes of the Napoleonic Wars— 
the Wellington Arch (1828),^ the duke of York’s Column ^ in 
Waterloo Place (1833), and the Nelson monument in Trafalgar 
Square (1829-1843). 

In the United States, “classicism” inspired the plans which 
L’Enfant, a French architect and engineer, prepared (1789-1791) 
for the newly founded city of Washington, and also the designs 

1 TJhe awful equestrian statue of Wellington, erected in 1846, was mercifully re- 
moved in 1883. 

* The duke of York was not much of a **hero,” but he was a son of George III 
and brother of the prince-regent (later George IV), and he was nominal commander- 
in-chief of the British army from 1798 to 1809 and again from i8n until his death 
in 1827. 
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of its first pubUc buildings — the Capitol and the White House. 
Other examples of the period’s “classical” taste were the statu- 
esque Cities of France, seated around the Place de la Concorde 
in Paris; the equestrian statue of Joseph II, in Vienna, by Zanner, 
depicting the Habsburg emperor in the armor of a Roman gen- 
eral; and the statue of George Washington by Greenough, repre- 
senting the “father of his country,” half-naked, with the pose 
and expression of Olympian Zeus. 

We must not spend too much time on the survival of “classi- 
cism” in the early part of the nineteenth century. For the rise of 
Revolu- “rnmantirjt^r"” charactCTlStlC 01 ih^ 

s?a a nd romanticism was a truly revolutionar y 

“Roman- forc e in European culture. The roots of romanticism 
ticism” \yere in the eighteenth century, but it was nouri sHeii 
by developments of the^revolutionafy aSid Napbleonk^eras^nd 
firought loIncE^uitag^nTIi^^ MetterincIT 

Romanfios m representedXrea^ ^ th^ng dominant , 

clas^cism. " Originally, it took its inspiration from nature rather 

Reaction ancient Greeks and Romans, and perceived 

against beauty less in artificial domes and columns than in 

“Clas- natural mountains and lakes, forests and waterfalls, 

sicism” -r 1 -11 • 

It also perceived a beauty in nabiral men, m common- 

•nlarp fViincFQ in pvprvHav Vinnrtpninfyc V^AKnvp nil It Qtrpccprl 


^ place things, in everyday happenings.^Above all, it stress ed 
I feeli ng and emotion more than jeason ; sentimentahsm was a ^ 
I synonym torromanticism. 

^ To the rise of romanticism, swe ral novel developments of ^e 
revdlSionarv and JNapoIeoniF eras contrib uted. C)ne was the dis- 
Disillu- illusionment of many intellectuals concerning the ‘‘en- 
aboutUie ^ig^tenment '' of the eighteenth century. At that time, 
“Enlight- all sorts of intellectuals — nobles and clergymen as well 
enment’* commoners — had been sure that the modern age 

was infinitely more ‘‘scientific” and “enlightened” than any 
preceding age (with the possible exception of pagan antiq- 
uity), and that, by the use of human reason, modern men 
would soon banish superstition and ignorance and usher in a 
new glorious day of reasoned progress. But then had come the 
terrors of the French Revolufion and The horrors of the Napo- 
leonic Wars, and they were accompanied by a growing conviction 
on the part of some intellectuals, especially among noblemen 
and clergymen, that earlier confidence in human reason had been 
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misplaced. VWas there not something other than reason, they^ 
argued, which should guide men and which, if followed, would 
guide them to a happier destiny^ Had not feeling and sentiment 
been woefully neglected and the heart been grievously sacrificed 
to the head? Was the Age of Enlightenment really superior to 
the Age of Faith; had not the men of the eighteenth century 
belittled the Christian middle ages as they had magnified pagan 
antji^ity? And did not men have ^Muties’’ as well as ‘‘rights’’? 
^^p€rsons who answered “yes” to these questions were breaking] 
with the “enlightenment” and preparing th^way for ropanti- [ 
cism. 

Anoth er develo pment, ^ewise favorable to romanticism, was 
the new slant^ven to philosophical speculation by a iamous tnn-^ 
of German “idealists” — Kant, Fichte, an d Hegel.^ I 

Kant, as we have seen, marked fEe^limax of the osophical 
“natural” metaphysics of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, and his political philosophy was essen- 
tially that o( Rousseau and the French revolutionaries.^ But Kant 
was also a pioneer in the romantic thou ght of the e arly niheteenih ^ 
centu^> he emphasized the moral ^^du ties ' ' ^o 7 man and he 
stressed the concepts of “spirit” and “will.” Fichte followed 
in Kant’s footsteps, so far as basic “idealism” was 
concerned, but, living in the midst of rising German 
nationalism, he applied “idealism” to the practical 
stimulation of patriotic reaction against Napoleon. 

J^icht ejvas influential in the new university of Berlin 
and died from the cholera which he contracted while tending 
wounded German soldiers in 1813. Hegel ( 17701831), a native 
of Wiirttemberg and successor of Fichte in the chair of philosophy 
at Berlin, was at onc^dfiglist and mystic. His eloquent use of 
semi-scientific, semi-po^tic phrases, his^ constant reference to 
“spirit” — world spirit, time spirit, national spirit, etc. — his 
dwelling on “ liberty thro ugh order,” his grandiloquent surveys 
of history, in which he perceived three stages of human develop- 
ment — from the “oriental” when only the despot is free, through 
the “classical” when the aristocrat is free, to the medieval and 
modern “German” when “man as man is free”; all these stirred 
romantic thought and feeling in his hearers and readers during 

the era of MetternicJj. Many “liberals” took hope from HegeTs" 

— — * — — - 

1 See above, pp. 510, 543. 
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number of historians were writing about the past of their own 
nations, and, though they talked more and more about “scien- 
tific accuracy'’ in. their “research," they tended to present the 
results of such research in manner most conducive to national 
pride. Nationa l pri ^ in turn, p romoted more historical researgh^ 
of a roi^ntic fll^ tr^aron^om bStein the great German patriot, 
sponsored a project for collecting and publishing all the source- 
materials for the medieval history of Germany; and the fi^ t 
volume of the resulting Jdonumenia Gcrmanicz Mstonca was 
published inl82fi un der the editorship ot a tamous'^ bTS7^- HT 
Pfirter In England, pafllanientln 1800 appmnted a “Recbtd 
Commission" to collect and publish the “chronicles and me- 
morials of Great Britain and Ireland during the middle ages." 
In France, Guizot, a romantic “liberal" st^sman, inaugurated 
in 1834 a similar series for his country. V^ncl parallelling all this'^ 
interest and work in national history, was the intensified study ( 
of the various national languages. Philologists joined with his- ^ 
torians to centre the attention of many intellectuals on national 
origins in the middle ages, and the new absorption in medieval 
history was itself, let us emphasize, a reaction agaii^t classi^ 
cism." It was a support for “ romanticism." 

t:»! iTTr ULr n — 1 — : 1 


Final^, we must Tefer~tcra marked revival of supernat^rST 
religion in the early part of the nineteenth century. The eight- 
eenth century, as we have pointed out,^ had been, for 
many intellectuals, a century of natural religion, of RevwST^ 
deism and atheism, and of scepticism about super- 
natural Christianity, Protestant and Catholic; and many of the 
French revolutionaries had imagined that they could fairly easily 
blot out Christianity altogether. But while a considerable number 
of succeeding “radicals" and “liberals" retained an eighteenth- 
century repugnance to organized religion, and while, there- 
fore, there could be no such universal European acceptance of 
supernatural Christianity in the nineteenth century as there 
had been in the middle ages or in early modern times, the fact 


^ This series, supported by successive French governments since 1834, is known 
as the Collection de documents in^dils: it numbers more than 280 volumes. The 
corres^nding British undertaking was in the hands of the “record commission” 
from 1800 to 1837 and of the “master of the rolls” thereafter; it has eventuated in 
the publication, to date, of 243 volumes, commonly called the “ Rolls series.” The 
German series of Monumenta now embraces 120 volumes. 

*See above, pp. 518-525. 
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was obvious in the first part of the new century that a goodly 
number of intellectuals, as well as a preponderant part of the 
masses, were recovering faith in supernatural religion and return- 
ing to the practice of Christianity. The fact was also obvious 
that this religious revival was closely associated with the rise of 
romanticism. 

The disillusionment about “reason” helped to create not only 
the romantic reaction but also the religious revival. The “ideal- 
ism” of Fichte and Hegel operated somewhat to the same end. 
And a. prime factor in the religious revival as well as in the roman- 
tic reaction was the growth of nationalism. Nationalist intellec- 
tuals, romantically admiring the “common people,” observed 
that the common people were religious; or romantically lauding 
the middle age, they discovered that the middle age was the 
“age of faith.” Fichte and Hegel maintained that Protestant 
Christianity was an integral part of “Germanism.” Chateau- 
briand, a romantic French nobleman, in his brilliant and popular 
Genius of Christianity (i8oi), extolled Catholicism as the be- 
getter of the highest art and the custodian of the best 
patriotism. 

Conservatives particularly turned to Christianity as a bulwark 
against revolution, and throughout the era of Metternich there 
was much talk in reactionary circles of the union of altar and 
throne. In Britain, since the Reflections of Edmund 
Burke, deism had been losing and pietism had been 
gaining ground: the established Anglican Church was 
becoming less “broad” and more “evangelical”; Methodism 
was growing; and even a Catholic revival was inuninent. On the 
Continent the Tsar Alexander based his Holy Alliance (1815) 
on the “principles” of historic Christianity, and King Frederick 
William III of Prussia sought to strengthen Protestant Chris- 
tianity by uniting the Lutheran and Calvinist churches in his 
realm (1817). 

Especially noteworthy was the Catholic revival of the period. 
Pope Pius VII (1800-1823) won general respect by his dignified 
resistance to Napoleon and general sympathy by the persecution 
to which Napoleon subjected him. During his pontificate, more- 
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over, he was well served by an able, pious, and conciliatory 
secretary. Cardinal Consalvi; and he was aided in his work of 
reconstruction by the general religious revival of the pius VH 
age. In 1814 he recovered Rome and the other 
temporal states of the church in central Italy, and in Res^- 
the same year he formally reconstituted the Society ***“ 
of Jesus (the Jesuits) throughout Christendom.^ With the restored 
Bourbon king of France he continued the concordat which he had 
signed with Napoleon Bonaparte in 1802, and with other tradi- 
tionally Catholic states he concluded similar concordats in the 
years following 1815. With Protestant Prussia he negotiated a 
friendly agreement (1821) for the regulation of Catholic affairs 
in that country. There were numerous conversions ot intellectuals 
during the pontificate of Pius VII,* and he almost lived to witness 
the emancipation of Catholics in Great Britain (1829). 

Of course the r eligio us revival was only one phase of the rise 
of romant icism, indeed, tbere were almost as many phases of 
this newplienomenon as there were individual roman- varieties 
ticists. The one thing which romanticists had in com- <rf Roman- 
mon was an emotional sentimental reaction against 
“ckissicism” and against the rationalism which in the eighteenth 
century had been associated with “classicism.” They differed 
about everything else. Some romanticists were ardently Catholic 
or Protestant; others were zealously anti-Christian. Some were 
absorbed in the middle ages; others, in nature. Some were re- 
actionary or conservative; others were liberal or revolutionary. 
Most were nationalist, though in many different ways. 

A^“romantic” outlook upon life and art , o f course, had been 
foreshadowed in the eighteenth centu^ prior to the French 
Revolution. In Great Britain, the landscape painting of Wilson 
and the sentimental novels of Richardson, as well as the homely 

^ On the earlier suppression of the Jesuits, see above, pp. 528-529. 

* In 1817 appeared a famous book in praise of the papacy by a French reactionary 
scholar, Count Joseph de Maistre. De Maistre argued that the pope was infallible 
in matters of faith and morals and that the true cure for all existing ills was the 
recognition of the pope as the supreme and inspired head of all Christian nations. 
The bj)ok created a deep impression, and those who accepted its thesis were com- 
monly called ^‘ultramontanes*^ persons who look beyond the mountains”)* 
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dialect verse of Robert Burns and the make-believe medieval 
ballads of Thomas Chatterton, had been ‘'romantic.” In France, 
Eight- something of the same tendency had been displayed 

eenih- by the affected rustic background of Watteau’s 

Root^f pictures and by the writings of Rousseau in praise 

Romantic of nature and liberty and common people. In Italy 

^ the engravings of Piranesi and in Germany the early 

literary works of Lessing and Goethe had been similarly ro- 
mantic.^ 

On the eve of the nineteenth century, just when Napoleon Bona- 


Nine- 

teenth- ticism blossomed, suddenly and almost simultaneously, 

Wowwmg liationa,! hFeratur^ uf En^ laud,""G er 5 ian y , and 

of Roman- France In 1798 two Lngllsh poets, Coleridge and 
tic Art Wordsworth, published the joint volume o f Lyrical Bal- 
lads. Coleridge sought to show that common human eniotlons and 
mystical religious feelings can provide themes for beau- 


^artewas estac 


and tiful poetry, while Wordsworth endeavored to prove 

commonplace subjects in nature can be used for 
like purpose. In the same year two Germans, the broth- 
ers Schlegel^ founded at Jena a special journal, the AthencBu m. 

for the propagation of romantic ideas of liberty and 
ScUegels revolutionary forms of art. Three years later, in 1801, 
a disillusioned French nobleman, Chateaubriand, pub- 
lished the highly colored Genius of Christianity and the senti- 
mental Indian tale of Atala. Fame speedily attached 
to all these pioneer romantic undertakings, and soon 
the number of romantic poets and novelists (and his- 
torians) was legion. 

It was in English poetry that romanticism took earliest an d 
strongest hold. In the midst of the Napoleonic wars, Coleridge 
^English" J writing such mystically emotional poems as The 
Romantic j Ancient Mariner^ Kubla Khan, and Christabel; Words- 
^Poetr y^y/ worth was sentimentalizing nature in such poetical 
descriptions as I'he Prelude . and The Excursion; and Sir Walter 
Scott, aristocrat and Tory, was acquiring popularity with his 
idhg historical ballads of Scottish love and prowess — Marmion, 
Lady of the Lake, etc.VPiSi, in the first years of the era of Metter- 
mich. fl ourished three short-lived but very famous English jidetfe— 

^ See above, pp. 565-566, 570-572. 
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Byron, Shelley , a nd Keats. Keats wrote largely on classical 
themes, but Eis manner was romantic and his celebrated Eve of 
St. Aems was very romantic. Shelley’s romanticism was reflected 
in his passionate, and often unreasoning, songs against tyranny 
and in behalf of freedom; he was the apostle of a radical, almost 
anarchistic romanticism. Byron, a nobleman but a rebel against 
the conventions of society and morality, wrote stirring poetry 
which brought hhn wide and loud acclaim as the leading spirit 
of radical and revolutionary romanticism; Byron proved the 
faith that was in him by dying in the cause of Greek nation- 
alism. 

On a lower literary plane in Britain at this time was Thomas 
Moore, I nsh in nationality and Whig in politics. Moore’s Lalla 
being extremely sentimental, was even more popu- 
lar than Coleridge’s Kubla Khan; and his series of Irish lays and 
ditties, b 5 ng rnoTimfully nationalist, enraptured even English 
ears. 

In the meantime, thanks largely to Sir Walter S cott, the Eng- 
lish no vel was becoming romantic too._ Scott abandoned poetty 
in 1814, and tHencSorth until his death in 1832 he ^he 
rigorously applied himself to the production of the English 
vast series of Waverley novels. These novels, deal- 
ing in the main with romantic episodes in the history Walter 
of Scotland, were probably more widely read and 
more influential than any other fiction of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They put a glamour on the middle ages and did for 
the historical romanticism of the nineteenth century what 
Richardson’s novels had done for the pretty romanticism of the 
preceding century. 

Closely following Scott’s work came the romantic novels of an 
American, James Fenimore Coope r. In 1823 Cooper inaugurated 
the romance of sea-adventure with his Pilot; and in james 
the same year, with his Pioneers, he introduced the Fenimore 
famous Leather-stocking Tales of frontier and Indian 
life in central New York. These and succeeding novels of Cooper 
seized the fancy of the reading public throughout Europe as well 
as in America and were speedily translated into most European 
languages. 

Simultaneously, romanticism was supplanting clas sicism in 
German hterature. me bcnlegels continued their propaganda 
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in behalf of the new literary and aesthetic vogue, and one of 
them, Friedrich Schlegel, was influenced by it in curious ways: 

he became an enthusiastic medievalist, joined the , 
(Romantic j Catholic Church, whipped up patriotic sentiment in 
Austria during the war of 1809, and after 1815 became 
a popular lecturer on history and art at Vienna and a staunch up- 
holder of the Holy Alliance and the regime of Metternich. Mean- 
while all sorts of Germans fell under the spell of romanticism. 
The idealist philosophy of Fichte and Hegel took on a romantic 
complexion. Schiller followed up his classical Don Carlos with 
his romantic historical drama of William Tell (1804). Goethe^ 
who had been a herald of romanticism in the eighteenth century 


and had th^ won international fame as a classicist, Jiyedon until 
18.^2; his Faust , which he c6mi|!)l6ted shortly before his death, 
‘'Was a romantic masterpiece and has remained Germany's most 
famous drama. At the same time Franz Grillparzer, the greatest 
dramatic poet of Austria and a chronic misanthrope, was roman- 
tically borrowing ideas and forms from Spain and was writing 
historical dramas and gruesome fate-tragedies, y^i^about the 
same time, too, the Bavarian Richter (usually known by his 
Christian names ^ Mean Paul" ), eccentric, humorous, and 
deeply religious, was producing voluminous novels which were 
so sentimental as to be mushy but which were read avidly by 
Viis generation. 

In romantic vein, also, were the patriotic verses of Arndt and 
Korner, which during the years of Prussian re generation^^ 
nerved German nationalists for the War of Liberation against 
Napoleon. And foremost among the romantic lyric poets who 
arose in Germany during the era of Metternich, mention must 
be made of Heine and Uhland. Heine, of Jewish family, began 
as an admirer of the Schlegels, a hero-worshipper of Napoleon, 
and a disciple of Hegel, and in Germany in the decade of 
the 1820's he wrote his best works — delightful folk-songs and 
witty travel-books; subsequently he lived in exile at Paris, 
sickly and increasingly satirical. Uhland composed graceful 
ballads, the most celebrated of which were in furtherance of 
German patriotism and in imitation of what he thought was 
medieval, and in his later years he devoted himself mainly to 
the collecting of German folk-myths and folk-songs of earlier 
centuries. 
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The literatu re of Lati n Euro pe — France . Italy, and Spain— 
w^not so quickly or so completely dominated by romanticism 
as was the literature of Germany and England, perhaps 
because the countries of Latin Europe were too cloi 
to the source of ‘‘classical^’ inspiration. 
did have some literary apostles in these countries, 
however. In Italy, Foscolo's ode to Napoleon, his 
patriotic invocations of Dante and other great Italians 
of the past, and his translation of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey 
were quite romantic, but Foscolo was obliged to flee Italy in i8i6 
and spent the last years of his life in England.^ In 
France, Chateaubriand’s romantic outpourings about 
the beauties of primitive nature and North American Indians 
and historic Christianity were supplemented by the sentimental 
novels of Madame de Stael, the daughter of the Swiss 
banker Necker, who had been finance-minister to Louis 
XVI at the beginning of the French Revolution.^ Ma- 
dame de Stale's Delphin^e (1802) and Corrine (1807) enjoyed a 
wide popularity in their day, but their authoress was suspect in 
France. She was closely watched by Napoleon's police and re- 
peatedly exiled from Paris; she wrote an elaborate work in ro- 
mantic praise of Germany; and her last days (1816-1817) were 
solaced by visits from that romantic English revolutionary, 
Lord Byron. It was not until the 1830's and 1840's — late in the 
era of Metternich — that romanticism was adopted by a consider- 
able number of first-rate literary men in France and Italy. 

Among i ntellectu als in Russia, on the other hand, romanticism 
penetrated soon aftS^iSi^^ . The outcome of the Napoleonic wars 
served to strengthen the cultural, as well as political, Russian 
ties between Russia on one side and Germany and 
England on the other, and it is not surprising therefore 
that Russian literature, which became distinguished after 1815, 
should reflect the romantic spirit then rising in England and 
Germany. Th e Tsar Alexander I, brought up in the *^enlighten- 
ment," turnedTomantic and set tne pace tor ot ner 'Russian intel- 
^ leciU’Sfe. ^ne first ^eaFliterary ngure ol Russia was 
^TPgsttfiipa contemporary of Alexander and an ad- 
mireTaf both Byron and Napoleon. Pushkin's poems were in the 
romantic manner. His tragedy of Boris Godunov (1825) was in 

* See above, p. 6og. * See above, pp. S93“'S94« 
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imitation of Shak^peare. And in his last years he wrote a IXK 
mantic epic about the defeat of the Swedes by Peter the Greai 
and a B5n:onic poem of Russian nationalism. Pushkin appro- 
priately died in a duel. . 

Somewhat younger jthan Pushkin was Gogol^ a liberal” ro - 
manticist^ who gained distinction by his tales of country Ute 
- among Ukrainians and Cossacks. His masterpiece, 

Dead Sotds (1842), comprised a series of humorous, 
though unfavorable, sketches of Russian provincial society. 
Gogol, in later life, turned to asceticism and mysticism and went 
on a religious pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

Painting , like literature, was affected by the rise of romanti- 
cism.'T^tfT:he very time when David, Ingres, and Lawrence were 
exemplifying the great classical tradition, certain other and 
Romantic 7 equally great painters were repudiating it. For ex- 
Painting_ ample, the Spaniard Goya, the greatest and most 
original of all eighteenth-century painters,^ living on into the 
nineteenth century and sharing his countrymen’s patriotic aver- 
sion to Napoleon and the French, transformed his ‘‘enlightened” 
anti-Bourbonism and anti-clericalism into something resem- 
bling romanticism. At least, Goya’s terrible depicting of the 
atrocities of French soldiers in Spain appealed directly to emotion 
and feeling and indirectly helped to create sympathy for the 
victims. 

^ore purpose ful ly romantic were tw o nature-pynters of 
England — Consia bIe^776-i837) and Titfaei;, (1775-1851)— and 
Nature^ the French historical painter Delacroix (1798-1863). 
Constoible was one of the most popular painters of 

and nature that the world has ever known; he was the 

Turner Wordsworth of the brush; his Salisbury Cathedral and 
Dedham Vale, for example, were masterpieces of romantic senti- 
ment. Turner was more varied and more provocative in his 
tastes. He was interested in ancient Carthage, in modern Venice, 
in medieval Scotland. He pictured the sea and rivers, sunsets 
and Venetian scenes, with curious and sometimes bizarre 
coloring. 

Dela croix, the son of a foreign minister of the revolutionary 
Flinch. TepiiSfic, became in the 1820’s, under the influence of 
Constable and Byron, the pioneer of romantic painting in France. 

^ Sec above, pp. 564-565. 
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The subjects which Delacroix treated were historical and na- 
tionalist rather than ‘‘naturar’: Dante and Virgil, with medieval 
setting; Sardanapolus^ from B5nron’s poem; incidents p^triot- 
from the contemporary struggle for Greek indepen- Pamting: 
dence ; exploits of French liberals or French soldiers, 

For all his paintings he employed glowing colors, in comr^t 
with the sombre restraint of the classicists. Delacroix was com- 
missioned in 1836 to decorate the Chamber of Deputies in 
Paris. He was the forerunner of the vast number of painters 
who during the ensuing century filled public buildings with fanci- 
ful pictures of military victories and other glorious deeds of na- 
tional history. 

Musical art, even more than painting, felt the influence of 
rmnSfiBciSm^or it was a romantic spirit which possessed Bee- 
thoven, and Beethoven , both in his work and in his 
influence, warSrEFBTthe greatest musicians that ever 
lived. Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827) came of a 
family of musicians which had emigrated from the southern 
Netherlands to Germany, and his life, most of which was spent 
in Vienna, he consecrated to mu§ic. He was singularly 
reflective and grew more and more “other-worldly,’’ 
perhaps because he was unhappy in this world; and in musical 
art he was undoubtedly a genius. He took some lessons from 
Mozart and Haydn,^ and at first he was content in his composi- 
tions to preserve the classical tradition of Mozart, whom he 
greatly admired, fe^ntly, however, he developed a romantic 
style peculiar to himself, and employed it for various romantic 
themes. His Third Symphony (Eroica), composed in 1804, was 
in hero worship 01 JNapoledn. His Fifth Symphony, composed in 
1806 and first played in 1809, was aglow with the new fires of 
German nationalism. His Seventh Symphony was written in 
honor of the Congress of Vienna and hK3elebration of the over- 
throw of Napoleonic despotism, addition to his immortal 


^For Mozart, see above, p. 575. Haydn (1732-1809), of Yugoslav (Croatian) 
stock, was for many years in the musical service of a wealthy and aristocratic 
Hungarian family — the Esterhazys — ^and, with the exception of brief visits to 
England, lived his last years at Vienna. Haydn wrote most of his numerous masses, 
operas, sonatas, and quartets in the pompous classical manner of the eighteenth 
century. Towards the last, however, he showed nationalist and romantic tend- 
encies, as in his Austrian National Anthem (1797) and in his oratorios of the 
Creation (1799) and the Seasons (1801). 
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symphonies, Beethoven wrote sonatas, c oncert os, mass fig, and 
tfBT^era {Fidelia) — all matchlesrTTTprofuiidity of leSing. 

I Komantic music based its greatness on Beethoven, but a good 
deal of its immediate popularity on three other Germans — Webex, 
Weber S chube rt, and Mendelssohn . Carl Maria von Weber 
Schubert, T^6-~i826) was thoroughly romantic: he wrote music 
“dMw- for Korner's patriotic verses, a cantata on War and 
Victory (1815), and three notable operas — Der Frei- 
schiitz, produced at Berlin in 1821 on the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo and on the occasion of the opening of King Frederick 
William Ill’s new opera-house; Euryanthe, founded on a medi- 
eval romance; and Oberon, dealing with fairy-land. Franz 
Schubert (1797-1828), a native of Vienna and an admirer of 
Shakespeare and the romantic poetry of Byron and Heine, wrote 
songs unsurpassed in melody and beauty. Felix Mendelssohn 
(1809-1847), the grandson of Moses Mendelssohn,^ was a youthful 
prodigy and immensely popular in his day; his overture to Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer NigMs Dream, his Songs without Words, his 
oratorios, and his Reformation Symphony were pronouncedly 
romantic in inspiration and appeal. 

Italian opera, too, during these early years of the nineteenth 
ceijtury turned away from ‘‘ classical ” models and took for themes 
y/ . . either the historical novels of contemporary romanti- 
y-fiSSSJ’ cists or the romantic doings of common people of the 
Three Italians \^ e particularly prominent in 
— EBssi m, Bell i ni, and Donizetti. 
All of them acquired distinction in Italy, and all spent theiT last 
years in Paris. The sparkle of Rossini’s Barber of Seville (1816) and 
William Tell (1829), the melancholy sweetness of Bellini’s Norma 
and La Somnambula (1831), and the fluent melody of Donizetti’s 
Lucia di Lammermoor (1836, based on Scott’s historical novel) 
were very popular and quite romantic. Paris, the scene of the 
operatic triumphs of these Italians, became the capital of Euro- 
pean opera, and Napoleon’s nephew subscribed handsomely 
to the erection there of the finest opera-house in the world. 

\jjn fine, it will be noted that during the first three decades of 
the nineteenth century, while traditional “classicism” retained 
its supremacy in architecture and sculpture and a considerable 
hold on painting, a revolutionary “romanticism” was rising and 
* See above, pp. 531-532. 
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becoming dominant in music and literature and partially so in 
painting. During the period Europe was the scene of many 
an art-bout between “classicists” and “romanticists,” 
and of wordy quarrels among the latter as to whether tidsts^aiid 
they should look to nature or to history, just as it 
was the scene of a veritable epidemic of political 
conflicts between ‘‘liberals” and “conservatives.” To this q>i- 
demic we may now attend. 

4. THE EPIDEMIC OF CONFLICTS BETWEEN CONSERVATIVES 
AND LIBERALS 

Metternich, seated in Vienna and presiding over the extensive 
Habsburg dominions and the peace of all Europe, might Matter- 
listen to the symphonies of Beethoven or the songs of nich's 
Schubert and read the novels of Scott or the poems of 
Byron, but he was no romanticist and no nationalist. “Conserv- 
He had no sympathy with novelties. In tastes he was 
an old-fashioned classicist and in policies he was a reactionary. 

Metternich was well aware of the unrest throughout Europe, 
not only in the domain of art, but in the realm of political and 
social thought. He understood that the principles of the French 
Revolution and those of English “radicals,” like Jeremy Bentham 
and William Cobbett, had infected many of his contemporaries. 
He knew that a large number of intellectuals and middle-class 
persons and even some artisans and peasants were calling them- 
selves “liberals” and were threatening everywhere to subvert 
the old regime of class-distinctions, established religion, absolute 
monarchy, and dynastic states, in favor of a new regime of social 
equality, ecclesiastical disestablishment, constitutional mon- 
archy, and national states. He would counteract these liberals. 
He would conserve the old regime. 

Metternich's first and greatest care was to make the Habsburg 
empire an example to all Europe of what a conservative state 
should be. He would have in his empire no nationalism Metter- 
and no liberalism. To check incipient nationalism 
among the diverse subject peoples, he jailed nationalist tive 
agitators and strategically garrisoned particular parts 
of the realm with Habsburg regiments of alien nation- Austrian 
ality: Hungary, with Croatian Yugoslavs; German 
i\ustria, with Czechs; Bohemia, with Germans; the Italian prov- 
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inces, with Hungarians; and Austrian Poland (Galicia) > with 
Italians. To combat the danger of infiltration of revolutionary 
ideas from abroad, he erected a wall of tariffs and censors around 
the Habsburg lands. To prevent the rise of liberalism at home, 
he rigidly supervised the press, strengthened the police, and con- 
firmed the preeminence of conservative ecclesiastics in the schools. 
Even the slight liberalism in Grillparzer’s dramas was deleted by 
governmental censors, and Austria’s foremost dramatist cynically 
ceased to write. Only music escaped Metternich’s interference. 

This conservative policy was accompanied by economic stag- 
nation in the Austrian Empire. Agriculture, still by far the most 
important pursuit of all the Habsburg peoples, was hampered, as 
in France before the Revolution, by the surviving serfdom of 
peasants and the continuing feudal privileges of a proud landed 
aristocracy which no longer gave any equivalent service to the 
public weal. Trade languished on account of the system of high 
tariffs at the frontier and of special customs at interior points. 
And inequality of assessment, waste in collection, and extrava- 
gance in expenditure rendered the imperial taxes extremely bur- 
densome for the common people. Liberals there were in Austria, 
and existing economic conditions played into their hands. Yet, 
it was not until 1848 that they dared to rise against MetternicK 
and break the chains with which he had bound the Habsburg 
Empire to reaction. 

In the meantime, next to Metternich’s solicitude for the imme- 
diate dominions of the Habsburg crown, was his anxiety so to 
dominate Italy and Germany as to stamp out any political or 
social movements which might spread thence into Austria and 
tend to undermine the institutions which he championed. And 
the territorial settlements of 1815 were such as to enable him to 
exercise the desired domination. 

In his relations with the German states, Metternich encoun- 
tered little trouble. Austria possessed the presidency of the new 
Matter German confederation and could always count upon 
nich’s the support of the princes of the smaller states who 
Conserva^ were instinctively jealous of Prussia. By this means 
tism Metternich effectually blocked repeated attempts tb 
fulfill the promise of article XIII of the confederation’s 
constitution that ‘‘a representative form of govern- 
ment shall be adopted in the federative states.” In several states 
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of southern Germany, where the tradition of alliance with France 
kept liberalism very much alive, the princes, it is true, deemed 
it expedient to grant charters ^ resembling that accorded by 
Louis XVIII to the French people, and to retain the Napoleonic 
code of laws, but in almost every case harsh game-laws, restric- 
tions on the press, and maintenance of many social abuses kept 
up a smoldering discontent on the part of liberals; and Metter- 
nich used his influence to prevent further reforms. 

In northern and central Germany, reaction was more pro- 
nounced. Here, with the exception of the high-minded duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, every prince evaded whatever promises of consti- 
tutional government he had made during the patriotic period 
of the War of Liberation. An often-cited case was that of the old 
elector of Hesse-Cassel, who, after spending eight years in exile, 
returned with the phrase, “I have been sleeping these years, 
and, with the aid of his soldiers in their eighteenth-century pow- 
der and pigtails, proceeded to restore the old regime in its en- 
tirety. Perhaps King Frederick William III of Prussia had been 
quite sincere in his promise to grant a charter to his people, but 
he was a timid soul, easily frightened by the slightest difficulties, 
and he always considered it an honor to defer to the superior 
judgment of Metternich and the Austrian emperor. Besides, 
Prussia had immediately to deal with the task of improving her 
finances, bettering her military system, and welding together 
the new territories which the congress of Vienna had secured her. 
One notable economic reform was actually accomplished in i8i8 
by the abolition of provincial tariffs and the establishment of 
free trade within Prussia. 

Yet, within all the German states the spirit of liberalism evoked 
by the Revolutionary and Napoleonic storms was still alive. The 
bourgeoisie desired to participate in government. The Persist- 
lower classes wanted social reform. Patriots in every ^^berai 
walk of life yearned for a great and glorious, united ism in 
Germany. No coercion availed to stamp out the em- Germany 
bers of unrest. Especially in the universities liberalism throve. 
Students formed secret societies, which, under the names of 
Ttffgendbund and Burschenschaft, made noisy demonstrations that 
caused uneasiness alike in Berlin and in Vienna. Thus the Wart- 

1 Notably in Bavaria (i8i8), Wiirttemberg (1817, but soon suspended), and 
the small Thuringian states. 
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burg festival in October, 1817,^ which was attended by nothing 
more dangerous than undergraduate hilarity and a solemn burn- 
ing, in imitation of Martin Luther, of various odd emblems of the 
old regime, was magnified by Metternich into a rebellion and 
drew down upon the grand-duke of Saxe-Weimar the joint protest 
of the reactionary powers. Two years later, the assassination of 
the dramatist Kotzebue, a prominent conservative spy in the 
service of Russia, by a liberal student named Karl Sand, clinched 
the matter. Metternich, assured of Prussian aid, convoked a 
special meeting of German statesmen at Carlsbad to concert 
action against liberalism. 

The result was the promulgation of the famous Carlsbad de- 
crees by the German federal diet (September, 1819). These 
The Carls- contained detailed provisions for supervising univer- 
bad De- gj^-y professors and students and muzzling the press, 
aaainst forbidding the grant of any constitution ‘‘inconsist- 
Llberaiism the monarchical principle,’’ and establishing 

a central committee at Mainz to investigate ^Hhe origin and 
manifold ramifications of the revolutionary plots and demagogi- 
cal associations directed against the existing constitution and 
the internal peace both of the union and of the individual states.” 

’ The following years were uneventful in Germany. The Mafnz 
committee, though hampered by the mutual jealousies of some 
of the princes, proved effective enough in preventing all free 
expression of opinion, and the official “curators” of the universi- 
ties kept liberal enthusiasts in order. Metternich’s conservative 
hold on Germany seemed complete. 

Hardly less complete was Metternich’s inffuence in the Italian 
states. Not only were Venetia and Lombardy administered as 
Metter- integral parts of the Habsburg Empire, but Austrian 
nich’s princes ruled in the duchies of Tuscany, Parma, and 

Conserva- ]^Q(iena; the Austrian chancellor was on friendly terms 
Influence with the papacy; and Ferdinand I, the Bourbon king of 
in Italy Sicilies, reinstated in Naples by an Austrian 

army, had pledged himself by a secret article in the treaty of 1815 
not to introduce methods of government incompatible with those 
in force in Austria’s Italian possessions. In all these states, during 

' The 300th anniversary of the publication of Luther’s theses against indulgences 
(see above, p. 154), and the fourth anniversary of the Battle of the Nations (see 
above, p. 687). 
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the era of Metternich, the conduct of public business, thoroughly 
reactionary, gave full rein to the abuses of the old r6gime. A sys- 
tem which was burdensome when applied in Austria by natives 
to a traditionally contented populace, was worse when exercised 
in Italy by a foreign power over persons who had drunx deeply 
of an effervescent revolutionary stimulant imported from France. 
Victor Emmanuel I, the king of Sardinia, was the only ruler in 
the peninsula with exclusively Italian interests. But although 
he was joyfully acclaimed upon his restoration in Turin, he speed- 
ily yielded to his own inclinations and to the menacing repre- 
sentations of Metternich; he disavowed French reforms, and 
restored, as far as possible, conditions as they had been prior to 
1789. Officially all Italy was reactionary. 

Yet here, too, beneath the surface, liberalism seethed. The 
mass of peasantry, ignorant and influenced by the conservative 
clergy, were generally indifferent, but among the edu- Growth of 
cated middle classes, the professional and business Liberalism 
men, the double demand for constitutional govern- 
ment and for national independence grew ever louder. As in so 
many other countries, the Italian liberals employed underground 
means of agitation, and such secret societies as the Carbonari and 
Freemasons conducted a good deal of revolutionary propaganda. 
The Carbonari in Naples and Sicily alone numbered thousands. 
Against the nationalist and liberal aspirations of these Italians, 
Metternich was always able to use Austrian police and soldiers. 
The history of his Italian domination is in fact but an alternation 
of popular riots and military repression. 

In 1820 there was a rebellion in Naples against the tyrannical 
Ferdinand I.^ The king, deserted by his troops, subscribed to a 
constitution modelled after the Spanish instrument of 
1812. But hardly had he taken the oath with gra- Neapolitan 
tuitous solemnity, when Metternich assembled the 
‘'Concert of Europe’’ in international congress at and its 
Troppau and proceeded with the eager support of the 
Prussian king and the Russian tsar to sanction the 
principle of intervention, ^ to denounce revolution, and to sum- 
mon Ferdinand to appear before them. The next year, at the 

' Ferdinand (1751-1825) IV of Naples, III of Sicily, I of the Two Sicilies; the 
third son of Charles III of Spain and, of course, a Bourbon. 

2 For the Troppau protocol, see above, p. 733. 
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international congress of Laibach, King Ferdinand, repudiated 
his oath and formally “invited’’ an Austrian army to march 
into Naples “ to restore order.” The campaign which followed was 
eminently satisfactory to Metternich. Neapolitan opposition 
collapsed; the constitution was abrogated; and Ferdinand, pro- 
tected by Austrian bayonets, inaugurated an era of savage per- 
secution. The Two Sicilies long maintained the reputation of 
being the worst governed state in Christendom. 

Following closely upon the heels of the Neapolitan insurrection 
came a revolt in Piedmont. In 1821 soldiers mutinied and seized 
The Pied- Turin; King Victor Emmanuel I abdicated in favor of 
montese his brother Charles Felix, and named Prince Charles 
Albert, next in line of royal succession, as regent, 
its Sup- Charles Albert, who was in open sympathy with liber- 
pression ^Hsm and a bitter opponent of Austria, at once pro- 
claimed a constitution similar to the Spanish document of 1812,^ 
but the speedy intervention of Austrian troops enabled Charles 
Felix to expel the liberal-minded regent and to reestablish abso- 
lutist government. Metternich proposed at the international 
congress of Verona (1822) to punish Charles Albert by depriving 
him of the right of succession to the throne of Sardinia and Pied- 
mont, but Charles Felix successfully interposed the doctrine 'of 
“legitimacy,” and Charles Albert soon manifested conversion 
to orthodox Metternichian conservatism by enlisting for serv- 
ice against liberalism in Spain. Italy, like Germany, appeared 
to be bound hand and foot to the triumphal reactionary chariot 
of Austria, 

Metternich thus not only entrenched conservatism in the 
Austrian empire but successfully combated liberalism in Ger 
many and Italy. By this time, too, he could count on the hearty 
cooperation of the Tsar Alexander, who for a time had appeared 
to be leaning ominously in the direction of liberalism. 

The Tsar Alexander, it will be recalled, had given some evi- 
dences of a liberal disposition. He had advised the restored Bour- 
Theliberal France to issue a constitutional charter. 

Reputation He had confirmed the traditional national liberties and 
^exai^^ parliamentary authority of his new grand-duchy of Fin- 
land. He had taken steps to emancipate the Estonian 
and Latvian serfs in his Baltic provinces. He had concerted 

* See above, pp. 681-^82. 
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with Czartoryski the reestablishment of a Polish national state 
with himself as king but with a liberal constitutional government. 
He had listened with apparent sympathy to the pleas of Baron 
vom Stein for the erection of a united liberal German state.'^ For 
Russia proper, he had toyed with ideas of promulgating a written 
constitution, abolishing serfdom, and promoting popular educa- 
tion. He actually began the reform of governmental autocracy by 
creating an advisory council of the Russian Empire, and he ef- 
fected educational improvement by founding some parish and 
normal schools, and by reorganizing the universities of Moscow, 
Vilna, and Dorpat and erecting new ones at St. Petersburg, 
Kazan, and Kharkov. 

After 1815 Alexander’s expressions of sympathy for liberalism 
grew fewer and cooler. Gradually the Russian tsar shifted his 
enthusiasm from political and social reform to re- Alexan- 
ligious revival and military show. And Metternich, 
while distrustful of Alexander’s armaments, never Conserva- 
neglected an opportunity to impress upon him the hsm 
dangers of abetting liberalism. The more he made concessions 
to revolutionaries, the more they would demand. The more 
they were allowed to agitate, the more they would incite to 
disorder and violence. Consequently the only sure means of 
maintaining that Christian peace and charity on which the 
mystical Alexander had set his heart would be for Russia to 
join Austria in the stern, unrelenting suppression of liberalism. 

A series of events confirmed the tsar’s conversion: a revolu- 
tionary conspiracy among the officers of his own bodyguard 
(1818); the murder of the Russian agent Kotzebue by a German 
liberal (1819); the assassination of a nephew of Louis XVIII by 
a French liberal (1820); and insurrections and violences in Italy 
and Spain. At the international congress of Troppau (1820), 
Alexander confessed his earlier errors. ‘‘ To-day,” he told Metter- 
nich, ‘T deplore all that I said and did between the years 1815 
and 1818. I regret the waste of time, which we must try to 
retrieve. You have correctly judged the state of affairs. Tell 
me what you desire and what you wish me to do, and I will 
do it?” 

Alexander became even more active than Metternich in 
devising and executing reactionary measures against the liberal 
movements in Germany, Italy, and Spain. The Holy Alliance 
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was practically transformed into an organization for policing 
Europe in the interest of conservatism. 

Within Russia, Alexander sharply halted the reforms already 
begun. Nothing more was heard of constitutional government 
for the empire and of the abolition of serfdom. Indeed, during 
the last years of his reign, Alexander’s chief concern was with 
his army, and for its recruitment and support he was as despotic 
over the Russian masses and as oppressive as Peter the Great. 
One result of this changed attitude of the tsar was a deepening 
disappointment among the little group of liberal intellectuals 
and especially among young army officers who had learned a good 
deal of French revolutionary doctrine during their campaigns in 
western Europe. Secret societies sprang up, and liberal agitation 
in Russia assumed a character somewhat similar to that in Italy 
and Spain. 

When Alexander died suddenly in December, 1825, the new 
revolutionary societies made an attempt to check the reaction. 
The Lib- Opposing the late tsar’s directions that he be sue- 
cembrist ” ^^^ded by his second brother Nicholas in preference to 
Mutiny in his first brother, the erratic but liberal-minded Grand- 
Russia Duke Constantine, they organized a mutiny among 
the troops quartered in St. Petersburg. Constantine and Con- 
stitution” became the motto of the revolt, but Constantine 
speedily repudiated his friends, and Nicholas encountered no 
great trouble in restoring order and obtaining general recognition 
for himself. How superficial as yet was the liberal propaganda 
in Russia may be inferred from the well-attested fact that many 
of the mutinous soldiers believed that “Constitution” was 
Constantine’s* wife! The ringleaders of this December revolt, 
who were subsequently known as Decembrists, were severely 
punished by the new tsar. Conservatism was fully triumphant 
in Russia, as in Austria. 

In Great Britain, also, conservatism (of a rather different sort) 
was seemingly triumphant. Here, it is true, there was no ab- 
TheHeight solutist monarch and no cessation of constitutional 
ofAristo- government; the supremacy of parliament, estab- 
Srvati^” lished in the seventeenth century, still obtained.* But 
the British parliament was aristocratic rather than 

^ ^ democratic, and the French Revolution was not 

echoed in Britain by any social or political change. The nobles 
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retained their honors and privileges and vast estates. The 
Protestant Church of England remained a state«church with 
rich endowments and with rights of collecting taxes (tithes) from 
the people, monopolizing public education, and having official 
representation in the House of Lords. Indeed, the long and 
eventually successful struggle which Britain waged against 
revolutionary and Napoleonic France served, as we have seen,^ 
to strengthen the patriotic devotion of the English masses to 
the '‘old regime^' and thereby to enable the aristocratic parlia- 
ment to enact "enclosures,” "corn laws,” and other legislation 
tending to increase the economic and political influence of the 
privileged governing classes. 

Among these classes, it was the Tory faction which had con- 
ducted and won the war with France; and so great was the pres- 
tige which consequently accrued to it, that it remained in control 
of the British government for some time after 1815, conserving the 
institutions and practices of the past and resisting demands for 
reform. Its outstanding leaders now were Castlereagh, Welling- 
ton, and the prince-regent. From 1811 when hopeless insanity 
finally overtook the narrow-minded King George III, 
the influence of the crown was exercised by his son, ptince- 
the prince-regent, an unpopular fop whose rigid sup- 
port of conservatism was as unwavering as his father's, 
but whose cynical, sensual immorality was in glaring contrast 
to his father's simple domestic virtues. The accession of the 
prince-regent to the throne on his father's death in 1820 changed 
the form but not the fact: George IV remained until his death 
in 1830 the stout advocate of reaction. In Castlereagh and Wel- 
lington, the two Anglo-Irish noblemen and landowners, he 
possessed powerful allies. Castlereagh (1769-1822), castle- 
though never technically prime minister, wielded from reagh and 
1812 till his suicide in 1822 an influence such as few 
ministers have ever exercised; gifted and affable, he directed the 
foreign policy and controlled the House of Commons. Wellington 
(1769-1852), though not in conspicuous civil employment until 
after Castlereagh's death, contributed the renown of his military 
exploits and the prestige of his blunt, outspoken personality to 
upholding as far as possible in England the reactionary cause 
he had so ably headed on the Continent. Such were the men who 

‘ See above, pp. 7 10-7 17. 
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guided the destinies of Great Britain during the first fifteen years 
of the era of Metternich. 

Against the continuing reaction and narrow class legislation of 
the Tory government, many-sided opposition arose posing 
between 1815 and 1830. The resulting conflict was the Liberalipi 
parallel in Great Britain to the struggle between lib- “ Britain 
erals and conservatives on the Continent. 

Several factions or classes, for one reason or another, and in 
this or that respect, opposed the Tory regime. There was, first 
of all, the group of ‘‘radicals,” who, like William God- 
win (1756-1836),^ entertained elaborate theories of a “Radi- 
complete social readjustment, or, like Thomas Paine, ” 
were indoctrinated with the teaching of the French revolution- 
aries, or, like Jeremy Bentham, labored for a “utilitarian” liberty 
and democracy. This group lived on, despite governmental 
attempts to suppress it, recruited mainly from middle-class 
theorists, small shopkeepers, and self-educated artisans. At one 
extreme its radicalism appeared in the passionate pleas for liberty 
and freedom of a Shelley and a Byron, and at the other in the 
coarse invective of a pugnacious, egotistical pamphleteer like 
William Cobbett.^ Of these “radicals” hardly any two were 
exactly agreed upon a full scheme of reform, but all were of one 
mind in assailing existing institutions. Many of them advocated 
a few simple measures in the direction of political democracy 
such as would seem commonplace if not antiquated to present- 
day Englishmen and Americans. But by the governing classes 
and patriotic masses of Great Britain during the era of Metter- 
nich, the radicals were deemed unpatriotic and dangerous, and 
radicalism became almost synonymous with treason. Radicalism 
is a “spirit,” wrote the vicar of Harrow in 1820, “of which the 
first elements are a rejection of Scripture, and a contempt of all 
the institutions of your country; and of which the results, unless 
averted by a merciful Providence, must be anarchy, atheism, 
and universal ruin.” 

1 Godwin’s chief writing — The Inquiry Comerning Political Justice (1793) — 
taught the perfectibility of man, the inherent evil in every form of government, 
ana the right of every man to the use of the soil. He has been hailed as an early 
socialist, and, more justly, as the father of modern anarchism. His wife was Mary 
Wollstonecraft (1759-1797), one of the earliest advocates of feminism. His in- 
fluence was noteworthy on such men-of-letters as Shelley, Byron, and Bulwer- 
Lytton. * See above, p. 7iS» 
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A second British faction arrayed against the Tory r6gime was 
that of the Catholics, who for centuries had been the victims of 
Catholics bigotry and persecution. Reduced to a small minority 
and in England and Scotland, they still constituted a large 

Dissenters ^be inhabitants of Ireland, yet throughout 

the kingdom they were denied political and civil rights. 
Few Catholics entertained sympathy for the French Revolution, 
but in agitating for their own emancipation they found them- 
selves in temporary alliance with the radicals. The Protestant 
dissenters too, although by no means in such a plight as the 
Catholics, protested vigorously against a government which 
forced them to pay tithes for the support of the Anglican Church 
and which not only excluded them from public office but, always 
in the interests of the same Anglican Church, refused them a 
university education. 

Thirdly, there was a criticism of the Tory government and its 
aristocratic policies on the part of middle-class manufacturers 
who at this time were beginning to use machinery and were be- 
British In- coming wealthy and numerous. Jeremy Bentham’s 
dustrial- political ideas, as well as Adam Smith’s economic doc- 
ists trines, appealed to them, and their cause was even 

voiced in parliament by some of the aristocratic (Whig) minority, 
who used it for political capital against the dominant Tories. 
Eventually, as we shall later discover, this class of industrialists — 
raised to an eminent position by the Industrial Revolution — was 
to supply the ablest and most influential apostles of liberalism. 

Finally, among the strange allies of British liberalism, were a 
large number of the poorest and most ignorant urban working- 
Riotous nien, whom the use of new industrial machinery threw 
Working- out of employment. These workingmen avenged them- 
selves by engaging in riots — the so-called Luddite ^ 
riots — and attempting to smash the new machines and destroy 
the new factories. Such riots occurred as early as 18 ii and 

1 *^The name P^uddite] had a curious origin. More than thirty years before 
there lived in Leicestershire one Ned Ludd, a man of weak intellect, the village 
butt. Irritated by his tormentors, the unhappy fellow one day pursued one of 
them into an adjoining house. He could not find the lad who had been mocking 
him; but in his fury he broke a couple of stocking frames which were on the prem- 
ises. When frames were afterwards broken, it was the common saying that Ludd 
had broken them; and thus Ned Ludd, the village idiot, gave a name to one of the 
most formidable series of riots of the nineteenth century.” (Sir Spencer Walpole.) 
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reached their climax in 1816; they were sternly suppressed and 
their leaders put to death. But some of the radicals’^ appreci- 
ated and sympathized with the plight of the ‘'Luddites/^ and 
British workingmen gave numerical strength to the radicals’ 
demand for reform. 

The reactionary Tory parliament adopted vigorous methods 
against radicalism. Following an attack on the prince-regent 
in 1817, earlier repressive measures were revived and _ 
extended. The right of habeas corpus was withdrawn; Mwsures 
arbitrary arrest and arbitrary punishmfent were re- 
stored, at least temporarily. Likewise, the freedom of 
the press was restricted; justices of the peace were instructed to 
issue warrants for the arrest of any person charged on oath with 
publishing ^^blasphemous or seditious libels.” Prosecutions en- 
sued so thick and fast that Cobbett, in order to avoid arrest and 
imprisonment, suspended his newspaper — the fiery, twopenny 
Political Register — and, “deprived of pen, ink, and paper,” sailed 
for America. 

Then, following a series of mass meetings of protest, one of 
which, at Manchester, was broken up by royal troops with the kill- 
ing pf six bystanders and the wounding of many others. The Six 
parliament enacted in 1819 the so-called Six Acts — the 
capstone and crown of reaction in Great Britain. The first of 
these acts forbade the practice of military exercises by unau- 
thorized persons. The second provided for the speedy trial and 
drastic punishment of offenders. The third empowered magis- 
trates to issue warrants for the search of arms in private houses. 
The fourth authorized the seizure of seditious or blasphemous 
libels and the banishment of their authors. The fifth regulated 
and restricted the right of public meeting. The sixth subjected 
all publications below a certain size to the heavy stamp duty 
on newspapers. With the exception of the third and fifth, all 
these Six Acts were designed to be permanent. 

Whereupon, a handful of violent radicals formed in London 
the “Cato Street conspiracy” (1820) to assassinate the whole 
Tory cabinet. The conspiracy was discovered and five of its mem- 
bers* were hanged. Reaction was supreme. Parliamentary reform 
seemed dead, and individual liberties appeared to be dying. 

Soon, however, liberalism and the demand for reform revived 
and gathered new strength in Britain. Cobbett returned and 
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injected new energy into the “radicals/' The Catholics found 
an heroic and gifted champion in Daniel O'Connell. The indus- 
Turn of trial middle classes, ever growing in numbers, clamored 
more loudly for parliamentary representation and 
toward for legislation favorable to the new machine industry; 
Liberalism in their clamors they were backed up by the 
urban working classes. On the other side, the scandalous domes- 
tic difficulties, culminating in an attempted divorce, between 
George IV and the unhappy Queen Caroline cost the king a good 
deal of patriotic devotion which he might otherwise have drawn 
upon for support of his reactionary policy; and the death of 
Castlereagh in 1822 transferred the direction of the Tory regime 
to younger colleagues who were less adamant for the status quo. 
Some of these, notably Canning and William Huskisson and Sir 
Robert Peel, were more interested in commerce than in agricul- 
ture, more identified with the newer industrial interests than 
with the traditional landed interests of the old Tory aristocracy; 
they could afford to compromise with “liberal " demands. 

For example, it was for commercial reasons that Canning, 
as foreign minister after 1822, emphasized Castlereagh's policy of 
not cooperating with the Quadruple Alliance and the 
“Concert of Europe" in international suppression of 
liberalism. This did not mean that Canning, any 
more than Castlereagh, was a liberal in the internal 
affairs of Great Britain. It did mean, however, that 
Metternich could not count on British assistance 
against liberalism on the Continent, and it indicated that even 
reactionary Tories might be pushed along on the highway of lib- 
eral reform at home. In fact, towards the close of George IV’s 
reign, the Tory parliament adopted some measures of reform: 
Protestant dissenters were freed from political disabilities (1828), 
and Catholics were at last admitted to parliament and to most 
offices in the government (1829). 

Metternich, of course, regretted the unwillingness of Britain 
to cooperate with him in fighting liberalism in Europe, but he 
could hardly feel that Great Britain under its Tory regime was 
championing liberalism at home. Britain was not setting a bad 
example for would-be revolutionaries in Italy or Germany or 
Russia; and the old regime of these countries, Metternich felt, 
must be conserved at any cost. 


Commer- 
cial Con- 
sidera- 
tions and 
British 
Foreign 
Policy 
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France caused Mettemich far greater uneasiness. He knew 
only too well the havoc which the Revolution had wrought in the 
old regime of that country and the destruction which 
the career of Napoleon had threatened to mete out to S^*entrc 
the old regime of all Europe. He had helped to restore of Acute 
Louis XVIII to the throne of France, but, in the light between 
of what happened when Napoleon returned from Elba, Conserva- 
MetternSch had no illusions as to Louis’s popularity Liberate^ 
among the French people. He recognized that Louis, 
to retain his throne, would have to make concessions to liberalism, 
and yet he dreaded the effect of such concessions on the rest of 
Europe. 

When Louis XVIII reentered Paris twenty days after the 
final defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo, he found a badly di- 
vided France. At one extreme were the liberals, comprising 
not merely revolutionary theorists but certain bourgeois who 
had been beneficiaries of the abolition of privilege or of the 
confiscation of large estates and church lands, together with 
numerous Napoleonic veterans who had fought gloriously under 
the tricolor and were now desperate in defeat. At the op- 
posite extreme were the conservatives -the reactionaries or 
“ultra-royalists” — nobles and clergy and old-fashioned folks 
in the southern and western provinces who had opposed the 
Revolution and who, dispossessed of their goods and expelled 
from their fatherland, or silenced by oppression, were now 
by the turn of events brought back in viqJLory, eager for 
vengeance. 

Between these two extreme factions, Louis XVIII, counting 
on the support of the French masses, continued after his second 
restoration, as after his first, to steer a middle course. Louis 
Although he clung tenaciously to the forms of divine- 
right monarchy and the lilied white flag of his family, Compro- 
he retained Napoleon’s legal and administrative re- 
forms and the Napoleonic institutions of the Legion of Honor, 
the Bank of France, the concordat, and the system of state- 
education. He recognized the new imperial nobility as on an 
e^5[ual footing with that of the old regime. He took no step to 
restore serfdom or feudalism or to undo the nationalist achieve- 
ments of the French Revolution. He confirmed the charter 
which he had promulgated in 1814 and which enshrined liberal 
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principles of representative government, religious freedom, and 
civil equality.^ 

A fierce complaint went up at once from the French ultra- 
royalists. They besought the king, now that his very clemency 
Clamors of proved incapable of preventing the wretched epi- 
the Ultra- sode of the Hundred Days, to revoke the charter, and 
RoyaUsts turned a deaf ear to them they wreaked their 

vengeance on what liberals they could. For several months in 
1815 there was a good deal of rioting and bloodshed, which, insti- 
gated by the enraged royalists, has passed into history under the 
designation of the White Terror.’’ The reactionaries prevailed 
upon Louis XVIII, in spite of his promise to punish only those 
who were declared by the Chambers to be traitors, to proscribe 
nearly sixty persons who had deserted to Napoleon during the 
Hundred Days. It was the irony of fate that the list was drawn 
up by the same crafty Fouche who had voted for the death of 
Louis XVI and had subsequently been the right-hand man of 
jhg Napoleon in ferreting out royalist conspiracies. 

“White Thirty-eight of the proscribed were banished and a 
Terror” shoty including the illustrious Marshal Ney. 

In southern France hundreds of liberals fell victims to reaction- 
ary mobs. At Nimes, where Protestants had espoused the cause 
of Nap)oleon, the murders took the form of a crusade for the ex- 
tirpation of heresy. The despatch of an army into the affected 
regions was required to reestablish order and security. 

In the midst of the White Terror, elections for the new French 
parliament were conducted. Many terrified liberals absented 
themselves from the polls, and the result was the return of a par- 
liament of ultra-royalists, more conservative than the king. 
The questionable Talleyrand and Fouche were at once turned 
out of their ministerial posts, and for a year the so-called chambre 
introuvable directed affairs of state in a bitterly reactionary spirit. 
Laws were passed shackling the press, excepting several classes 
from amnesty, creating special arbitrary courts for trying cases 
of treason, and repealing the divorce provisions of the Code Napo- 
leon. In 1816 Louis XVIII, fearing the effect of his furious friends 
upon the country at large, dissolved the chambre introuvable, and 
ordered new elections. This time the majority of the representa- 
tives proved to be moderate royalists, loyal to the charter and 

^ See above, pp. 690-691, 694. 
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the settlement of 1815 and in full sympathy with the conciliatory 
efforts of the king, while ultra-royalists and liberals constituted 
two small but warring minorities. 

The years of the moderate royalists’ control, from 1816 to 
1820, were marked by consistent progress. Reorganization of 
the public finances was effected. The preparation of Moderate 
an annual budget of estimated expenditure and income. Royalists 
'vhich had been largely farcical under the empire, now “ Control 
became an important part of the routine work of the Chambers. 
Large loans were floated in order more rapidly to pay off the 
indemnity to the allied conquerors of France, with such success 
that, in accordance with arrangements made at the international 
congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, the last foreign troops were with- 
drawn from French soil in 1818, and France was once more 
recognized as a great power with a stable government. A new 
electoral law assured the preponderance of the bourgeoisie in the 
Lower Chamber by instituting a comparatively simple system of 
elections and requiring the payment of a sum of only 500 francs a 
year instead of 1,000 in direct taxes as a qualification for the 
exercise of the suffrage. Another measure based the recruiting 
of the French army for the ensuing fifty years upon the principle 
( 5 f national conscription. Finally, a generous press law was en- 
acted. Such legislation and the concurrent maintenance of peace 
were gradually winning the business classes to the support of 
the Bourbon dynasty. 

The period of liberal legislation was rudely interrupted early 
in 1820 by the assassination of the king’s nephew by a fanatical 
liberal. The ultra-royalists, who were swept into power XJltra- 
on the wave of popular indignation at this outrage. Royalists 
promptly returned, as might have been expected, to a 
policy of reaction and repression. They suspended the 
charter guaranties of individual liberty. They reestablished a 
strict censorship of the press. They strengthened the hold of the 
conservative Catholic clergy on the state educational system. 
In order to retain their majority in the Chamber, they modified 
the electoral law, by introducing a highly complicated scheme of 
ekction, by giving double suffrage to citizens who paid 1,000 
francs annually in direct taxes, and by lengthening the duration 
of a parliament to seven years. They elaborated a system of 
espionage and employed the army to crush opposition and to 
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root out such secret revolutionary societies as that of the ‘Xhar- 
coal-Burners” which was spreading from Italy among French 
liberals. With the approval of Metternich and the Continental 
powers they went to the length in 1823 of sending a French mili- 
tary expedition into Spain under command of another nephew 
of Louis XVIII to restore the tyrannical government of the Bour- 
bon king of that country. Strange irony of fate that French arms, 
which had so recently carried the message of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity to the peoples of Europe, should be the weapon 
of divine-right monarchs in behalf of conservatism and reaction! 
Yet so unreasoning was the patriotic emotion which accompanied 
military success that the Spanish expedition actually increased 
the popular prestige of the ultra-royalists in France. When 
Louis XVIII died in 1824 the Bourbon dynasty seemed to be 
firmly reestablished, with conservatism in the ascendant. 

The leader of the French ultra-royalists ever since the Bourbon 
restoration had been the count of Artois, the late king^s brother,^ 
The Con- succeeded to the throne under 

servative the title of Charles X. No family history can be more 
Charles X interesting or instructive than that of the three Bour- 
bon brothers who at different times and under varying 
circumstances were obliged to deal with revolutionary forces in 
France — ^Louis XVI, Louis XVIII, and Charles X. The first- 
named was well-intentioned, religious, but fatally weak and in- 
fluenced by others, and he lost his life by the guillotine. The 
second was hard-hearted, unpirincipled, but clever and astute, 
and in the midst of the struggles of irreconcilable factions he 
rounded out a not inglorious reign of ten years. The last-named 
had the political misfortune to resemble more closely the first 
than the second, save only that he possessed great strength of 
will and a dogged determination quite distinctive of himself. 

It had been the count of Artois who, with Marie Antoinette, 
had engineered the court intrigues against the Revolution in its 
earliest stages. It had been he who had headed the emigration 
of the nobles and clergy when their privileges were threatened 
by the Revolution. He it was who never tired of agitation against 
the revolutionaries and against Napoleon; and he it was who, on 
the triumphant return of his family and of the emigres, encour- 
aged the ultra-royalists in acts of retaliation. Yet personally he 

* See above, pp. 615, 616. 
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was courteous and kindly, a loyal friend, and sincerely devoted 
to the cause of religion. Principles he had and cherished: union 
of the altar and the throne; revival of the institutions of the old 
regime, political, religious, social, and intellectual; detestation 
of revolutionary doctrines. ‘'It is only Lafayette and I,’’ he said, 
“who have not changed since 1789.” 

With ostentatious pomp becoming the dignity of an absolute 
divine-right monarch, Charles X was solemnly crowned at 
Rheims. With the assistance of the ultra-royalist ma- The Con- 
jority in the Chambers he set to work to achieve his ^^ative 
purposes. Further restrictions were imposed upon the grammeof 
freedom of the press. Many privileges were restored Charles X 
to the clergy. The Jesuits were allowed to return to France. The 
penalties for sacrilege and blasphemy were made more severe. 
An indemnity amounting to a billion francs was promised to the 
emigr6s for the confiscation of their lands and privileges during 
the Revolution. Even a bill tending to undermine equality of 
inheritance and to reestablish the practice of primogeniture was 
debated. Surely, Metternich at Vienna could rejoice in the 1820^8 
that even the French, under ultra-royalist auspices, were taking 
long strides toward the realization of the reactionary programme 
which was defined by a faithful minister of Charles X as “the 
reorganization of society, the restoration to the clergy of their 
weight in state affairs, and the creation of a powerful aristocracy 
surrounded with privileges. 

In Spain during the same period neither the reaction nor the 
opposition to it was so veiled. When Ferdinand VII was restored 
to his throne in 1814, not through any efforts on his 
part but rather through the efforts of Wellington and ^rvative^ 
the British and of his own patriotic subjects, he found ^ 

a robust sense of nationalism and a constitutional gov- nand VII 
ernment. It will be recalled that in 181 2 the provisional ^ 
junta, which was directing the national revolt against Joseph 
Bonaparte, adopted a written constitution that resembled the 
French instrument of 1791 both in its limitation of the royal 
power and in its abolition of feudal rights and class distinctions.^ 
This constitution was largely the work of middle-class persons, 
scholars, theorists, and army officers — ^persons particularly in- 
fluenced by the “enlightenment’’ of the eighteenth century 

* See above, pp. 681-682. 
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and by the French Revolution. It had been tolerated by most 
Spaniards so long as it seemed necessary for the whole nation to 
present a united front against the French. But as soon as peace 
was restored and the national independence of the country as- 
sured, the nobles and clergy protested vehemently against the 
constitution. Taking advantage of these protests and of the ig- 
norance or indifference of the mass of the peasantry, Ferdi- 
nand VII immediately declared the constitution of 1812 null and 
void, and abolished the cortes. 

Surrounding himself with advisers drawn exclusively from 
officials of the old regime, the king at once instituted a thoroughly 
reactionary policy. With him there would be no compromise with 
revolutionary principles. The old system of absolute government 
was restored with all its inequalities and injustices. The privileges 
of the clergy and nobility, including exemption from taxation, 
were reaffirmed. Monasteries were reopened. The Jesuits were 
allowed to return. The Inquisition was reestablished. Individual 
liberties were taken away, and the press was placed under the 
strictest censorship. Liberals who had assisted in making the 
royal restoration possible were arbitrarily arrested and banished 
or thrown into prison. That not much blood was shed was due 
partly to the urgent entreaties of Wellington. 

In all this Spanish reaction it will be noted that Ferdinand VII 
pursued a policy quite different from that of his Bourbon cousin, 
Louis XVIII, in France. Ferdinand was no more unscrupulous 
than Louis, but he was more vindictive and far less gifted with 
prudence and foresight. Instead of steering a middle course be- 
tween extremist factions and seeking to consolidate the whole 
nation, he threw all liis weight on the side of the reactionaries, 
while against the liberals he took such harsh measures that even 
Metternich in far-away Vienna, apprehensive of consequences, 
urged moderation. Instead of striving to repair the injuries 
inflicted by the Peninsular War and to husband his country's re- 
sources, he hampered trade and industry and, in addition, squan- 
dered enormous sums of money upon himself and his favorites. 
Instead of adopting a conciliatory attitude toward the Spanish 
colonies in America, which already were maintaining govern- 
ments practically of their own making, instead of redressing their 
grievances, and bringing them once more into the bond of a great 
empire, he sorely neglected them at the outset, and, when it 
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was too late, he endeavored to subjugate them by force of arms* 
The results of Ferdinand’s policy were apparent within five years 
of his restoration: a Spain hopelessly divided into the two camps 
of conservatives and liberals, each with its group of irreconcil- 
ables; grave scandals and abuses in administration; an army 
honeycombed with disaffection; a bankrupt treasury; and the 
American colonies in open, and apparently successful, revolt. 

Throughout these five years, liberal agitation grew apace in 
Spain. Deprived of a free press and of the right of public meeting, 
the agitators gradually gra\itated to such secret so- 
cieties as the Carbonari and the Freemasons. The Liberal 
lodges were convenient centres of revolutionary propa- 
ganda, and their close affiliation and nation-wide ex- 
tent enabled the liberals, by means of signs and grips and mys- 
terious passwords, to communicate the teachings of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity to all the brethren. Among the irre- 
ligious or anti-clerical element of the middle class, the movement 
spread, — and likewise among the army officers, — until Spain 
faced civil war. 

In 1819 a mutiny in the army which the king had assembled 
at Cadiz for the subjugation of the American colonies was the 
signal for a general insurrection which in the first two The 
months of 1820 broke out in Seville, Barcelona, Sara- 
gossa, and the Asturias. In March, 1820, Ferdinand, againS^ 
quaking with fear, gave his royal oath to support the 
constitution of 1812 and appealed to the liberals in a 
pompous declaration: ^'Let us advance frankly, myself leading 
the way, along the constitutional path.” The insurgents took 
him at his word and laid down their arms. 

The king’s conversion was merely the reaction of cringing fear 
upon a cowardly and hypocritical nature. Ferdinand had no 
serious intention of keeping his pledges, and, although for two 
years (1820-1822) he was obliged to rule in accordance with the 
statutes of the newly convened cortes and under the direction 
of liberal ministers, he was busied, almost from the outset, in 
countenancing reactionary revolts against the new regime and 
in inditing confidential letters to the great powers, especially 
to his Bourbon cousin, the king of France, imploring foreign aid 
against the very government which he had solemnly sworn to 
uphold. Success soon crowned his intrigues. The liberals fell to 
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quarrelling among themselves; the clergy and nobles resisted the 
execution of reform legislation; the sincere and ardent Catholics — 
in Spain a goodly number and well disciplined — treated as sacri- 
lege and blasphemy the anti-clerical tendencies of the new parlia- 
ment. In many districts spasmodic riots became chronic and 
anarchy prevailed, betokening the advent within Spain of a coun- 
ter-revolution against liberalism. 

In the Spanish revolt of 1820, the reactionary powers of Europe 
perceived the haunting spectre of revolution. Despite the fact 
that they had been disgusted with Ferdinand’s impolitic be- 
havior, they were terrified by the thought of what the success of 
the king’s enemies might mean to the whole Continent. The 
Tsar Alexander, who had recently joined Metternich in endorsing 
the international suppression of liberalism, volunteered, with 
that sudden and quixotic zeal which characterized his attach- 
ment to every newly found principle, to lead a great Russian 
army across Europe in order to reinstate Bourbon absolutism 
in Spain. But the French king at once conceived a most violent 
distaste for the employment of Russian troops even in his own 
cousin’s cause, for he rightly feared the effect on the French 
nation of the reappearance of foreign troops. Metternich, too, 
was loath to give Russian soldiers any excuse to cross Austrian 
territories, and he at once sought to moderate the tsar’s enthusi- 
asm. Nevertheless, something must be done. Consequentjjr, in 
1822, after protracted international negotiations, the members of 
French In- Quadruple Alliance, together with France, held 
tervention the congress of Verona. It was the opportunity of the 
in Spain reactionaries then in power in France: they proposed 
that a French army, acting on a general European mandate, 
should intervene in Spain. Thus by a single stroke France would 
be spared the humiliation of seeing foreign troops cross her bor- 
ders; a Bourbon king would be reinstated in absolutism; the 
cause of reaction would triumph in Spain; and whatever glory 
might attend French arms would redound to the credit of reac- 
tion in France. Metternich gladly accepted the proposal. Great 
Britain alone objected. 

Early in 1823, acting on the recommendation of the congress of 
Verona, the governments of France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
presented separate notes to the liberal ministry of Spain, expostu- 
lating on the anarchical conditions, which they greatly exagger- 
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ated, and demanding the abolition of the constitution of 1812 
and the liberation of the king from the restraints which had been 
imposed upon him. The Spanish liberals naturally refused and 
protested against what they deemed an unwarranted interference 
with the purely domestic affairs of their country; and the French 
army, under the duke of Angouleme, nephew of Louis XVIII, 
promptly crossed the Pyrenees. 

The French invaders encountered no such difficulties in 1823 
as had faced them in 1808. No united nation now opposed them. 
Indeed, the majority of the Spaniards actually abetted or ap- 
plauded them, so great was the popular distrust of, or indifference 
toward, the liberal regime. In May, Angouleme was in possession 
of Madrid, and the liberal ministry and cortes had fled to Cadiz, 
taking Ferdinand with them as a hostage. From June to October 
Cadiz was closely besieged by the French. On i October, the 
liberals released the king on the understanding that he should 
grant a general pardon and set up a ‘‘moderate government.” 
Of course Ferdinand promised — no man was ever more facile 
with promises than he — and Cadiz immediately capitulated and 
the liberals again laid down their arms. 

No sooner was the king safe within the French lines 'than he 
characteristically annulled his promises and pronounced sentence 
of death upon all “constitutionalists.” In vain Angbu- 
leme counselled moderation and conciliation. The tionof 
representatives of Metternich, of the Tsar Alexander, 
and of timid Frederick William III of Prussia urged 
vigor to the royal arm, and in cruelty Ferdinand could always 
be vigorous. There followed in 1824 a reaction throughout Spain 
far more blind and bitter than that of 1814. Not only were the 
recent liberal measures abrogated and the old r6gime again re- 
stored in its entirety, but the revolutionaries and the sympathiz- 
ers with constitutional government were sought out with cunning 
ingenuity. Hundreds were arbitrarily put to death; hundreds 
more were exiled or jailed. By the time the French expedition 
withdrew from the country, Ferdinand VII had broken the back 
of Spanish liberalism. 

Sdmewhat analogous to developments in Spain during the era 
of Metternich were those in neighboring Portugal. Here, t6o, 
there were recurrent conflicts between liberals and conserv- 
atives. 
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It will be recalled that when Napoleonic soldiers invaded Portu- 
gal in 1807 the Portuguese royal family had taken refuge in their 
distant colonial dependency of Brazil ^ and that Great Britain, 
whose trade relations with Portugal had long been intimate, had 
then intervened, expelling the French and setting up a provisional 
government at Lisbon. With the reestablishment of general peace 
in 1815, the Portuguese royal family continued to reside in Brazil, 
and the British, for reasons primarily commercial, prolonged 
their military occupation of the mother-country. It was soon 
obvious that Portugal was being treated as a mere appendage 
to Great Britain. Patriotic conservatives, who demanded the 
Nationalist return of the king and the expulsion of the foreigners, 
Uprising in commenced to make common cause with the liberals, 
Portugal y/ere recruited from much the same classes as in 

Spain and who had learned the revolutionary doctrines of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity in much the same way. Lord Beresford, 
the British governor, crushed several incipient rebellions, but in 
1820, during his absence from the country, the Portuguese army, 
following the example of their Spanish neighbors, overthrew the 
regency. The liberals thereupon gained the upper hand and 
promulgated a constitution similar in almost every respect to 
the Spanish constitution of 1812. The next year King John VI, 
entrusting the" government of Brazil to his elder son, Dom Pedro, 
returned to Portugal and in 1822 swore obedience to the con- 
stitution. 

At once the Portuguese conservatives protested and found a 
leader in Dom Miguel, the king’s younger son. In 1823 King 
John, reassured by the armed support which France was giving 
to absolutism in Spain, revoked the constitution. Even this 
concession did not stay Dom MigUeFs followers from attacking 
Conserva united action of the Concert of Europe 

tive Tri- was required to restore the king. On the death of John 
VI in 1826, his successor, Pedro IV, granted to the 
Portuguese people a charter which provided for mod- 
erate parliamentary government on the model of the French 
charter of 1814, and then surrendered his Portuguese crown to 
his daughter Maria, a little girl seven years of age, on the under- 
standing that she should become the wife of her uncle, Dom 
Miguel. Accordingly Miguel swore allegiance to Pedro, to Maria, 

^ See above, pp. 674-675. 
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and to the constitutional charter, but on his arrival at Lisbon 
in 1828 he promptly repudiated his promises and, with the sup- 
port of the conservative majority in the country, he reigned as 
sole and absolute king until 1834. Miguel’s admiration for Met- 
temich, which he had conceived during a three years’ residence 
in Vienna, combined with his natural cruelty and his dissipated 
habits to render his reactionary rule in Portugal as tyrannical 
and mean as that of Ferdinand VII in Spain. 

5. LIBERAL SUCCESSES IN SOUTHERN EUROPE AND AMERICA 

From the foregoing outline of conflicts which occurred during 
the decade after 1815 in most European countries between lib- 
erals and conservatives, it must be apparent that conservatives 
were generally successful. Certainly, Metternich during that 
decade had conserved the old regime in the Habsburg Empire, 
in Prussia, and in Russia; he had used the Concert of Europe to 
repress liberalism in Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal; he 
had watched with satisfaction the resurrection of conservatism 
in France; and, while regretting the selfish withdrawal of Great 
Britain from the reactionary ‘Concert of Europe,” he had been 
gratified by constant evidence of the basic sound conservatism 
which actuated the Tory government at home. 

Yet the demons of individual liberty, social equality, and 
nationalism were not entirely exorcised. Especially in southern 
Europe they were ceaselessly active. Metternich had had to use 
Austrian troops against them in Naples in 1820 and in Piedmont 
in 1821, and to employ a French army to quell them in Spain 
and Portugal in 1823. In these regions they were driven under- 
ground, but Metternich knew that they might reappear there 
at any moment. And in the meantime he saw the same demons 
virulently at work in southeastern Europe — among the Yugo- 
slavs and the Greeks — and likewise in the South American colo- 
nies of Spain and Portugal; and the stories which he heard of 
liberal unrest in France and the southern Netherlands made him 
anxious about still wider activity of those very demons. Metter- 
niclf recognized that the repression of revolution throughout 
southern Europe and America would require not only eternal 
vigilance on his part but also loyal cooperation on the part of 
the “Concert of Europe.” 
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The “Concert of Europe” was already weakening. Great 
Britain, devotedly conservative at home, was becoming liberal 
abroad. Not even a Tory government could afford to 
Se^TOtion withhold recognition from a foreign regime, liberal or 
from the even revolutionary, which promised to advance British 
Europe commerce; and the British foreign secretaries — Castle- 

reagh before 1822 and George Canning after 1822 — 
frankly opposed Metternich’s policy of intervention. To the in- 
ternational congress which Metternich assembled at Verona in 
1822, Canning sent word that “while England was no friend to 
revolution, she did emphatically insist on the right of nations to 
set up for themselves whatever form of government they thought 
best, and to be left free to manage their own affairs, so long as 
they left other nations to manage theirs.’’ Such an attitude on 
the part of the British foreign secretary meant serious weakness 
in the Quadruple Alliance and serious damage to Metternich’s 
chief instrument for the suppression of liberalism. 

Despite the British attitude, Metternich, with the spiritual 
encouragement of Tsar Alexander of Russia and the military 
The Prob- King Louis XVIII of France, succeeded, as we 

lemofSup- have seen, in stopping revolution and curbing liberal- 
LiberSfsm Spain and Portugal in 1823. But he could not 

in Lato stop revolution or curb liberalism in the oversea em- 
America Spain and Portugal. Alexander of Russia was 

willing, and Louis XVIII of France was not unwilling, but what 
could they — or Metternich — ^do overseas against the opposition 
of Canning and the British navy? 

For two decades — from 1810 to 1830 — revolution was occur- 
ring in Spanish America. Its roots were fourfold. First, some of 
Reasons upper-class Spanish colonists had become infected, 

for the Re- through reading or sojourn in Europe, with the “en- 
Spa^sh^^ lightened” political philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
Colonies tury and had been inspired by the successful revolt of 
in America English colonies in North America and by the ex- 
ample of the French Revolution with a desire to free themselves 
from the mother-country and to set up independent republics 
in Spanish America. Second, the long latent feeling of the n^ive 
peasants', Indian or half-breed, against their Spanish rulers was 
exploited by certain leaders among them, particularly priests, 
who were actuated by humanitarian or radical sentiments and 


in Latin 
America 
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Arho sought to effect social changes. Third, the troubled condi- 
tions in Spain during the Napoleonic era — the quarrel between 
Charles IV and Ferdinand VII, the conflict between Joseph Bona- 
parte and the revolutionary juntas, the fighting between French 
and English — gave rise to disputes concerning the authority of 
Spanish governors in America and enabled ambitious colonial 
leaders to direct affairs in Mexico, New Granada, Peru, and 
Buenos Aires without direct reference to Madrid. Fourth, the 
Spanish colonists, having become accustomed during the Na- 
poleonic era to free trade with Great Britain, were not minded 
during the ensuing era to return to the old mercantilist system 
of Spain and to exclude British goods from their ports; and in 
such commercial disobedience they were encouraged by British 
traders and even by the British government. 

As early as 1806 colonial patriots in the viceroyalty of Rio 
de la Plata (Argentina), acting on their own initiative and without 
assistance from the nominal Spanish viceroy, had ex- Beginning 
pelled from Buenos Aires an invading British expedi- 
tion; while in Venezuela a patriot by the name of in Spanish 
Francisco Miranda, who had served under Washington America 
in the War of American Independence and under Dumouriez 
in the War of the French Revolution, undertook with British aid 
to overthrow Spanish rule and create a republic. By 1810, unrest 
and revolt were widespread throughout Spanish America. In 
the viceroyalty of New Spain (Mexico), a humble Catholic priest 
of Indian race, Miguel Hidalgo, led thousands of peasants in an 
uprising against colonial landlords and Spanish government. 
In Argentina, the colonial patriots established a local committee 
(or junta) as a provisional government and adopted a blue and 
white national flag. In Chile, a similar revolutionary junta was 
set up, including an able military leader, Bernardo O'Higgins, 
the son of a former governor of Chile and viceroy of Peru. In 
Venezuela and the viceroyalty of New Granada, Miranda re- * 
sumed his seditious efforts, this time with the zealous cooperation 
of Simon Bolivar, a young man of an aristocratic family at Cara- 
cas who as a student in Spain had imbibed revolutionary and 
republican doctrines and had taken an oath to “liberate" all 
Spanish America. 

These revolutionary disturbances were at first largely repressed 
by royalists and reactionaries among the Spanish colonists in 
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America. Hidalgo was captured, tried by the Inquisition, and 
put to death in Mexico in i8ii, and another priest, Morelos, 
Tempo- who speedily incited a similar insurrection, suffered 
a like fate in 1815. Miranda was taken prisoner in 
of the 1812 and perished miserably in a dungeon at Cadiz 
Revolution fQ^j. years later. The Chilean junta was overthrown 
in 1814, and O'Higgins fled to Argentina. In the same year, 
Bolivar was chased out of New Granada and took refuge in Haiti. 

Repression, however, only served to fan the flame of discontent 
and revolutionary activity. To the assistance of the junta at 
Renewal Buenos Aires came in 1812 Jose de San Martin, a 
of the peculiarly unselfish colonial patriot and leader, who 
Revolution educated in Spain for a military career and 

had acquired military experience in the Spanish national war 
against Napoleon. Under San Martin’s guidance, Argentina was 
cleared of royalist opposition and in 1816 was formally proclaimed 
an independent republic. Whereupon, San Martin, in coopera- 
San tion with O’Higgins, carried the struggle against Spain 
Martin into Chile and Peru. Chile’s national independence 
was secured in 1818. In 1821 Lima was captured by San Martin 
and Peru’s independence was declared. In the meantime, 
Paraguay had asserted its national independence (1811) and 
had entrusted dictatorial powers to Jose Francia, who had been 
trained in law and theology but who had become anti-clerical 
and aspired to be a Napoleon Bonaparte in his own country. 

Meanwhile, too, Bolivar returned to Venezuela (1817), and, 
with the support of a motley army of Spanish colonials and Indian 
peasants and of a daredevil “foreign legion” of English, Irish, 
BoUvar American adventurers and veterans of the Napo- 

leonic wars, and by dint of the most amazing feats, he 
earned his title of “liberator.” Bolivar was instrumental in the 
creation (1819) of the independent republic of Colombia, em- 
• bracing New Granada, Panama, Venezuela, and Quito (Ecuador), 
in the completion of the work of San Martin in freeing Peru 
(1824), and in the erection of “Upper Peru” into still another 
independent republic which was named Bolivia in his own honor 
(1825). The “liberator” subsequently suffered grievous disap- 
pointments from quarrels among his lieutenants and ingratitude 
among the “liberated,” and when he died in 1830 his own state 
of Colombia was already breaking up into the three separate and 
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quarrelsome republics of Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador. 
Yet his achievements against Spanish rule in America were last- 
ing, and his tomb in his native Caracas is a shrine for all Spanish 
Americans and others who still cherish the principles of the 
French Revolution. 

To the successful revolts and revolutions in South America 
were added those in other parts of Spanish America. Florida, a 
prey to domestic disturbances and to attacks by the United 
States or England after i8io, was ceded to the United States in 
1819. Santo Domingo (the eastern part of the island of Hispan- 
iola) rebelled against Spain in 1821 and was conquered by the 
negro republic of Haiti (in the western part of the island) in the 
following year. In Mexico, after the failure of the peasant insur- 
rections of Hidalgo and Morelos, the conservative Spanish colo- 
nists took matters into their own hands and established in 1821 
an empire, with Iturbide, an ex-officer of the Spanish 
army, as emperor. Simultaneously, the Spanish colony 
of Guatemala — then embracing all of Central America — revolted 
and was incorporated in Iturbide^s Mexican empire. This empire, 
however, was short-lived. In 1823 a more. radical revolution dis- 
rupted it: Iturbide was overthrown and executed; Central Amer- 
ica seceded and formed an independent union of its own; and 
Mexico adopted a republican constitution. 

Of course, not all Spanish colonists in America were fully in 
sympathy with the principles of revolution, and nowhere in Span- 
ish America were the revolutionary achievements sufficiently 
radical to redress the social and economic grievances of the lower 
classes. Moreover, the doctrinaires and soldiers of fortune who 
had made the revolution quarrelled and fought with one another 
almost incessantly. Theoretically, several new national states 
were emerging with republican and democratic constitutions; 
actually, there was a bewildering succession of self-made dicta- 
tors. Yet King Ferdinand VII of Spain could not utilize any 
of these circumstances to reestablish his authority in the New 


World. He wished to do so; and Metternich and the 
Tsar Alexander pressed him to do so. But the ex- 
peditionary force which he assembled at Cadiz for the 
reconquest of his overseas colonial empire was itself 


Inability 
of Spain 
to Sup- 
press the 
Revolution 


too honey-combed with liberalism. It mutinied, as we have seen, 


in 1819 and precipitated the revolutionary regime of 1820-1823 
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within Spain* By the time Metternich had brought about foreign 
intervention and the restoration of the old regime in Spain, the 
way to intervention and restoration in Spanish America was 
effectually barred by Great Britain — and the United States. 

British traders and manufacturers believed that their newly 
flourishing business with Spanish America would be cut off if 
Attitude Spain should recover her political and economic con- 
of Great trol overseas, and Canning, the British foreign minis- 
and^e espoused their cause, found a valuable ally in 

United the United States. The purpose of the United States 
States ^ matter was different from Great Britain’s, for, 
whereas Great Britain was motivated almost wholly by commer- 
cial considerations, the United States was chiefly impelled by 
apprehension lest Metternich’s policy of intervention, if applied 
in Spanish America, might in time be extended to English Amer- 
ica. Regardless of purpose, however, the aim of the two English- 
speaking countries was the same: the liberation” of the Spanish 
colonies and the prevention of foreign intervention in their in- 
ternal affairs. With this aim in view, and with the backing of the 
British government, the United States in 1822 formally recog- 
nized the national independence of Colombia, Chile, Argentina, 
and Mexico. 

Then in December, 1823, at the very time y^hen French troops 
at the behest of Metternich and the Continental European powers 
were in occupation of Spain, the President of the United 
Monroe States, James Monroe, acting with the foreknowledge 
Doctrine friendly assurances of George C'anning, made to 

the American Congress a celebrated pronouncement, which 
has since been known as the Monroe Doctrine. “In the wars 
of the European powers,” he said, “in matters relating to them- 
selves we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with 
our policy so to do. It is only when our rights are invaded or 
seriously menaced that we resent injuries or make preparations 
for our defense; With the movements in this hemisphere we are 
of necessity more immediately connected, and by causes which 
must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. The 
political system of the allied powers [Austria, Russia, and Prussia] 
is essentially different in this respect from that of America. . . • 
We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those powers, to declare 
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that we should consider any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. With the existing colonies and dependen- 
cies of any European power we have not interfered and shall 
not interfere. But with the governments who have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose independence we 
have on great consideration and on just principles acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them or controlling in any other manner their destiny by any 
European power in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition towards the United States. 

The year following this remarkable declaration by Monroe, 
Great Britain formally acknowledged the independence of Mexico 
and Colombia; and her recognition of the independence ^ 
of the other Spanish- American states was only tempo- tionc^e 
rarily withheld. Metternich ruefully abandoned all 
hope of using the Concert of Europe for the suppres- Spanish- 
sion of liberalism beyond the seas, and Spain made 
no further efforts to subdue her colonies, although she 
long delayed full recognition of their freedom. The example of 
the American and French Revolutions, the ambition of Napoleoii 
Bonaparte, the fatuity of Ferdinand VII, the commercial in- 
terests of Great Britain, and the political principles of the United 
States had combined with the revolutionary efforts of such 
Spanish Americans as Miranda, Bolivar, and San Martin to 
supplant the colonial dominion of Spain on the American con- 
tinents with some ten new republics. 

Portuguese America, like Spanish America, underwent success- 
ful revolution in the era of Metternich, though with a somewhat 
different outcome. The great expanse of Brazil in 
South America had been a dependency of Portugal inPortu- 
since the sixteenth century, and when Napoleon in- 
vaded the mother-country in 1807 the Portuguese 
royal family betook themselves to Brazil and established their 
court at Rio de Janeiro. John VI, who assumed the title of ^^king 
of Portugal, Brazil, and the Algarves” in 1816, endeavored to 
qtfiet the revolutionary unrest which was penetrating Portuguese 
America from adjacent Spanish America by treating Brazilians 
as citizens rather than as colonials, by permitting them to trade 
freely with foreigners, and by introducing reforms in government: 
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and when he returned to Portugal in 1821, he left his elder son, 
Dom Pedro, as regent in Brazil. Almost immediately an influen- 
tial group of Brazilians, incensed by the king^s departure and 
inspired by the contemporary erection of independent states in 
Spanish America, rebelled against the Portuguese government 
llieinde- Lisbon, and, finding themselves supported by the 
^dent regent, proclaimed him Pedro I of the independent 
empire of Brazil (1822). The Emperor Pedro promptly 
granted a liberal constitution, and in 1826 Portugal 
formally recognized the independence of Brazil. The Brazilian 
Empire lasted, under its nominally liberal constitution, from 
1822 to 1889. It was another instance of revolutionary success 
at the expense of the reaction associated with Metteniich. 

At the very time when in America liberalism was being cham- 
pioned and national independence achieved by Spanish and 
Portuguese peoples whose original homes had been in southwest- 
ern Europe, two peoples of southeastern Europe — Serbs and 
Greeks — obtained similar successes. The Serbs, with Russian 
backing, had revolted against the Ottoman Empire during the 
The Revolt Napoleonic era, and for a brief time in 1812 they had 
of the maintained a government of their own at Belgrade 
^totthe iiiider the redoubtable Karageorge.^ And, though the 
Ottoman Ottoman sultan regained Belgrade while Russia was 
fighting Napoleon, and though Karageorge was driven 
into exile and killed by a Serb rival, the restored Turkish regime 
was so harsh and arbitrary that it speedily invited the recurrence 
of rebellion in Serbia. In 1815 Milos Obrenovic, a peasant who 
had begun life as a cattle-drover and had served under Kara- 
Milos george, headed a new revolt, and two years later, 
Obrenovic having had Karageorge murdered, he won from the 
Turks a grudging recognition of his election as “supreme 
prince” of Serbia. Thenceforth, while nominally an agent of the 
Ottoman sultan, Prince Milos did everything in his power to 
prepare the Serbian people, and to obtain Russian assistance, 
for a war of national liberation. 

Serbian developments did not attract much attention imme- 
diately. Metternich thought them insignificant, and the Tfear 
Alexander perceived in them no advantage to Russia. Soon, how- 
ever, there were Greek developments which troubled Alexander 

‘ See above, pp. 705-708. 
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and disturbed Metternich. While these exponents of reaction 
and “legitimacy” were attending the international congress at 
Laibach in 1821, news came that the Greek governor xhe Revolt 
of the Ottoman province of Moldavia, Prince Alexan- of the 
der Ypsilanti, had just raised the standard of revolt a,, 

and was confidently expecting aid from Russia. Met- Ottonwii 
ternich, alarmed, at once made appropriate represen- 
tations to the tsar, and the tsar promptly disowned Ypsilanti. 
The revolt in Moldavia was easily suppressed by the Turks; and 
Metternich had the pleasure of confining the Greek leader in an 
Austrian prison for seven years. 

But this was not the end of the Greek revolt; it was only a 
premature beginning. Earlier agitation of such Greek patriots 
as Rhigas and Korais was producing more and more fruit; such a 
nationalist secret society as Iletairia Fhilike ^ was rapidly en- 
rolling members; and the theatrical display by a Greek prince in 
Moldavia was quickly succeeded by a national uprising in the 
Greek peninsula and in the Greek islands of the .^gean. The 
Turks, this time taken unprepared and slaughtered in large num- 
bers, had recourse to savage reprisals. The Orthodox patriarch 
of Constantinople was murdered, and a wholesale massacre of 
Christians was ordered in Macedonia and Asia Minor. The ut- 
most ferocity marked the struggle on both sides. Yet Metternich 
was obdurate about helping the Greeks. In his opinion they were 
revolutionaries and rebels against their “legitimate” sovereign, 
and he cynically remarked that their revolt should be allowed 
“to burn itself out beyond the pale of civilization.” 

Nevertheless, the Greek revolt appealed to the imagination 
and enthusiasm of Europe as nothing else could. Classicists saw 
in it a revival of the ancient glories of Hellas. Roman- Popular 
ticists perceived in it a valorous struggle for national 
independence. Liberals beheld in it a popular uprising for the ^ 
for liberty and democracy. Conservatives pictured it 
as the climax of the long series of crusades by civilized Christians 
against barbarous Moslems. Youthful volunteers flocked to the 
Greek standard from every country of Europe. Delacroix painted 
sefitimental pictures of Greek exploits and sufferings, and Lord 
Byron gave pen, fortune, and life for the cause of Greek inde- 
pendence. 

‘ See above* p. 707. 
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Popular sentiment, whether liberal or conservative, was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Greek insurgents, not only in France 
and Great Britain, but, even more ominously, in Russia also. 
Political ambition of the tsars and a succession of wars had made 
Russians and Turks hereditary enemies, while community of 
religion and culture linked the Russian and Greek peoples to- 
gether. Consequently, it was with some difficulty that Alexander, 
now a most faithful henchman of Metternich, restrained his own 
subjects from giving aid to revolutionaries and managed until his 
death in 1825 to steer Russia in legitimists^ channels. 

Meanwhile the Greeks, contrary to foreign expectation and 
despite chronic domestic feuds, were more than holding their 
own against the Turks. But just about the time of Alexander’s 
death, the sultan, resolving upon a final drastic effort to subjugate 
his rebellious subjects, called to his assistance Ibrahim Pasha, 
the son of his vassal, Mehemet Ali of Eg5q>t. Then for three years 
Ibrahim operated in the Greek peninsula with energy and feroc- 
ity. He easily defeated the Greeks in the open field, and, when 
hostile bands harassed his army, he took revenge by desolating 
the country and sending thousands of the Christian inhabitants 
into slavery in Egypt. The resulting indignation throughout 
Europe decided Alexander’s successor, the Tsar Nicholas I, to 
close his ear to the counsels of Metternich. In July, 1827, repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France, and Russia signed the treaty 
Foreign of London, agreeing to demand an armistice as pre- 

settlement of the Greek question; and 
half of the in October, after the sultan had refused to accept 
Greeks mediation, the combined fleets of the new allies de- 
stroyed the Turco-Egyptian squadron in the harbor of Navarino. 
The battle of Navarino was decisive in that it rendered hopeless 
any further efforts of the Turks to suppress the Greek revolt, 
and also in that it registered a distinct setback to Metternich’s 
policy. Even the Russian tsar was openly backing rebels against 
‘Tegitimacy.” 

Tsar Nicholas proceeded to give free rein to the sympathies 
and patriotism of his subjects. In 1828 he formally declared 
Russo- against the Ottoman Empire and the next y6ar 

Turkish a Russian army, vdth some assistance from Milos 
Obrenovic and his Serbs, fought its way almost to Con- 
stantinople, and obUged the sultan to sign the treaty of AdrU:^ 
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ople — a treaty of first-rate importance in the history of the dis- 
memberment of the Ottoman Empire. By the settlement, the 
sultan virtually acknowledged the independence of Greece; 
granted practical autonomy to Serbia ^ and likewise 
to the Rumanian principalities of Moldavia and Wal- Treaty of 
lachia; surrendered claims on Georgia and other prov- Adrianople 
inces of the Caucasus to Russia; and recognized the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Russian consuls over Russian traders in Turkey, 

An international conference in London subsequently fixed the 
Greek frontier at a line running from the Gulf of Volo on the 
east to Arta on the west,^ and in 1832 Prince Otto of The Inde- 
Bavaria became the first constitutional king of Greece. 

The new kingdom embraced a comparatively small Kingdom 
minority of the Greek-speaking people, but in spite of Greece 
its diminutive size and of the poverty and political feuds which 
long afterwards distracted it, it was a very real example of how, 
even despite Metternich’s fulminations, nationalism and liberal- 
ism might bear fruit. 

Meanwhile, there were striking liberal successes in more stra- 
tegic parts of southern Europe — in France and the southern 
Netherlands. In France the reactionary rule of Charles Mounting 
X had been growing more and more unpopular. As it Liberal 
became increasingly obvious that the king was bent 
upon being an absolute sovereign in fact as well as in to 
name and that ultra-royalist control meant additional ^ 
class legislation in behalf of the clergy and the nobility, the bour- 
geoisie and many of the workingmen gave louder utterance to 
grumbling and fault-finding. The less well-to-do bourgeois were 
excluded from participation in government by the heavy property 
qualifications; the numerous irreligious bourgeois were angered 
by the honors shown the Catholic Church: and, to cap the climax, 
the wealthy bourgeois had a most galling economic grievance 
against the ultra-royalists. It will be recalled that the chambers 
had authorized in 1825 the indemnifying of the emigres to the 
amount of one billion francs for the losses which they had sus- 
tained during the Revolution. The means employed for paying 
the indemnity were curious. Knowing that it would be impossible 

^ Milos Obrenovifi was recognized as “hereditary prince” of Serbia. 

* 1b 1832 the frontier was pushed still farther south, to a line drara from thf 
Gulf of Arta to the Gulf of Lamia. 
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to restore such a huge capital sum to the nobles, the government 
hit upon the plan of funding the entire public debt of the nation 
at a materially lower rate of interest and of paying the amount 
thereby saved in the form of annuities to the emigres. In other 
words, the middle-class holders of government bonds suddenly 
found their annual income reduced by a third for the benefit of a 
crowd of ‘‘grasping and traitorous aristocrats.’’ It was this finan- 
cial transaction more than any other fact which sealed the doom 
of divine-right monarchy in France. Men of business were hence- 
forth arrayed with Napoleonic veterans and liberal idealists 
against the conservative regime of Charles X. 

After the elections of 1827 had reflected the public feeling by 
depriving the ultra-royalists of their majority in the lower cham- 
ber, the king made temporary personal concessions by appoint- 
ing moderates to office. But that he was steadfast against making 
any concession of principle was fully apparent in 1829, when, in 
the face of an adverse vote of the chambers, he entrusted the 
premiership to Prince de Polignac, one of the former emigres, a 
person as obstinate as he was reactionary. 

The issue was clear. It was a conflict between the king and his 
conservative minister on one side, and the liberal chamber, sup- 
ported by the bourgeoisie, on the other. In vain did the govern- 
ment endeavor to make the nation forget the domestic conflict 
by intervening in behalf of Greek independence and by sending 
an expedition to seize Algiers and to chastise the Barbary pirates. 
The chamber simply persisted in voting “lack of confidence’’ 
in the ministry and in referring to the rights guarantied by the 
Charter of 1814. Liberal newspapers applauded the chamber 
and openly criticized the king. 

In the spring of 1830 Charles X dissolved the chamber which 
still demanded the dismissal of the Polignac ministry, but the 
The Ordi- elections returned a chamber even more hostile to 
nances of reaction than its predecessor. The king replied on 26 
Charles X 1830, with the publication of four arbitrary ordi- 

nances: (i) the rights of the press were to be most carefully re- 
stricted; (2) the newly elected chamber, which had not as yet 
assembled, was dissolved; (3) a new electoral law was promul- 
gated which disfranchised at least three fourths of the electors, 
mostly troublesome bourgeois; and (4) new elections were called 
for September. 
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On the very day of publication of these ordinances, the liberal 
printers and journalists, eager to reassert the sovereignty of the 
people against that of the Bourbons, incited all classes ^ 

of Paris to armed insurrection. After three days of (1830)^^ 
street-fighting against a mere handful of royalist troops 
who were ill-prepared and feebly led, the Parisian 
workingmen, driven to the barricades by the deliberate closing 
of the workshops by their liberal proprietors, gained a victory. 
Charles X abdicated in favor of his ten-year-old grandson, the 
count of Chambord, and took refuge in England. 

The “July Days’’ of 1830, with slight bloodshed, put an end 
to divine-right monarchy in France. What political system should 
take its place became at once a subject of heated debate. On the 
one hand there still survived a republican party, recruited chiefly 
among the students and the Parisian workingmen, led by Gode- 
froi Cavaignac, and desirous of reestablishing the republic of 
1795; it had small support in the country districts or among 
persons of prominence in Paris. On the other hand were the 
bourgeois liberals, admirably led by Adolphe Thiers, a journalist, 
and Laffitte, a great banker, and quite willing to accept royalty, 
provided it should be constitutional rather than absolute and 
should permit them actually to rule the country; they counted 
on the sympathy of all Frenchmen who desired “order” as well 
as “liberty.” 

An armed conflict between the two parties was at one time 
imminent. It was averted by the aged Lafayette, who once more 
appeared on the scene and exerted his influence to 
persuade the republicans to accept the plan already of ^ 
formulated by the liberal monarchists. The plan pro- 
vided for the accession to the throne by popular ac- sionof 
claim of Louis Philippe, duke of Orleans. This prince pJ^jppg 
was a member of the Bourbon family, but, being the 
son of that Philippe figalite ^ who had voted in the Convention 
for the death of Louis XVI, he was presumed to have no sym- 
pathy for traditional Bourbon principles. Louis Philippe had 
tj.ken an eager part in the Revolution of 1789. He had been 
present at the capture of the Bastille. He had been enrolled in 
the Jacobin Club and had held military office under the re- 
public. He had fought at Valmy and in the Netherlands. He 

1 Sec above, p. 630. 
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had learned lessons of sturdy self-reliance during a long and ad- 
venturous exile in Europe and America. More recently he had 
made himself popular with the middle class by sending his sons 
to middle-class schools and by avowing his own faith in the opin- 
ions of Voltaire and Rousseau. 

Early in August, 1830, Louis Philippe accepted the invitation 
of the chamber to become “King of the Prench.’^ The revolu- 
tionary tricolor at once replaced the white flag of the Bourbons, 
and the theory of popular sovereignty supplanted that of mo- 
narchical absolutism. But the most momentous result of the July 
Revolution in France was the triumph of the bourgeoisie. It 
was this class which had shaped the course of the great Revolu- 
tion of 1789, which had saved its conquests from the Parisian 
workingmen in 1794, and which had felt itself again endangered 
The Tri- privileged orders from 1815 to 1830. It was the 

umph of same class which now put a reactionary king to flight, 
Qass^^" which stilled a revolutionary proletariat, and which 
Liberalism definitely seized the reins of government itself. To the 
in France question asked in 1814 whether French political and 
social institutions were to be restored as they had been before 
the Revolution, the movement of 1830 constituted a categorical 
negative. 

The suddenness and success of the July Revolution in France 
sent an immediate tremor throughout Europe. Conservatives 
Matter- were alarmed, and liberals took heart. In the Nether- 
abm^^to Germany, in Italy, in Poland, and in Switzer- 

Intervene land, the shock of the movement was felt. Confronted 
in France g^ch widespread disturbances, Metternich had to 

abandon all thought of uniting Europe and forcing “legitimacy"’ 
once more upon France. 

In the southern (Belgian) Netherlands, the revolutionary 
disturbances produced liberal results. Friction between Belgians 
Opposition Dutch had been acute since the congress of Vienna 
of Belgian had arbitrarily joined them in one state. They had 
their Con- divergent interests and they were proudly conscious 
servative of separate nationality. The Dutch were traditionally 
Dutch King French; they were mainly Protestant; 

and they were largely engaged in agriculture and commerce. The 
Belgians, on the other hand, were French in sympathy, over- 
whelmingly Catholic in religion, and industrial in occupation. 


of Belgian 
Liberals to 
their Con- 
servative 
Dutch King 
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The pig-headed Dutch king, William I, contrived to annoy all 
classes of his Belgian subjects. He outraged their patriotism 
by imposing upon them Dutch law, Dutch language, and Dutch 
officials. He irritated Catholics by placing education under the 
control of Protestant inspectors. He alienated liberals by re- 
stricting the freedom of the press. He angered the business 
men by forcing them to contribute a disproportionately large 
amount of taxes towards the interest on the hea\y Dutch 
debt. 

Matters came to a crisis in Brussels when the success of the 
Parisian insurrection was appreciated. Barricades were thrown 
up in the streets, unpopular ministers were assailed, 
and a national guard was formed. At first the rioters Revolution 
demanded only a separate legislature under the com- 
mon king. But when they found William stubbornly determined 
to subdue them, they proclaimed the complete independence of 
Belgium (October, 1830). 

International politics at the time favored the Belgian cause. 
Lord Palmerston, the new British foreign secretary, followed 
in the steps of Canning as a promoter of advantageous commer- 
cial treaties (and consequently as a champion of small nation- 
alities). He recommended to the foreign representatives in 
London that Belgian independence be promptly recognized. The 
government of Louis Philippe, itself reposing on a revolutionary 
basis, was naturally quite favorable to such a course. Metternich 
was so occupied with disorders in Italy and in Germany, and the 
Tsar Nicholas with a formidable Polish uprising, that neither 
could interpose any serious objection. The Prussian king was 
duly intimidated by French threats. Under these circum- 
stances an international agreement was reached at London in 
1831, whereby Belgium was erected into an independ- The Inde- 
ent state, with a constitutional king in the person of 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. It still required a naval Kingdom 
blockade of Dutch ports by the British fleet and the ofBelgium 
capture of Antwerp by a French military expedition before the 
House of Orange could be induced to evacuate Belgium, and it 
was not until 1839 l^kat King William I assented to the final 
treaty of peace and amity. At this time the independence and 
neutrality of Belgium were guarantied by all the great powers 
of Europe — ^Britain, France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
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By this time, even Metternich was resigned to the triumph of 
nationalism and liberalism in a large part of southern Europe: 
Triumph “ France and Belgium, in Greece and Serbia, in the 
of Nation- former colonial empire of Portugal and Spain. He 
fully recognized that the separation of Great Britain 
inWestem and France from his repressive Concert of Europe was 
final, and for countries where the interests of those 
powers were predominant he abandoned all hope of preserving 
peace and the old regime through international cooperation and 
force. 

Only in Italy, of all southern Europe, did Metternich continue 
to stave off liberal successes. Here and in central and northern 
Europe he could still count, for some years after 1830, on the 
earnest collaboration of the divine-right monarchs of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia in conserving the political, social, and re- 
ligious institutions of the Europe which he had known in his 
boyhood, before the fateful French Revolution. 


6. CONSERVATIVE SUCCESSES IN CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 

EUROPE 

So firm was Metternich’s hold on the varied Austrian domin- 
ions that the revolutionary disturbances of 1830 at Paris and 
Brussels evoked no echo at Vienna, Prague, Budapest, Venice, 
or Milan. There was, it is true, a reverberation in parts of Ger- 
many, and in Italy outside of his immediate jurisdiction, but in 
these areas Austrian power and prestige were speedily employed 
to still the noise and safeguard conservatism. 

In Germany, demonstrations and riots of liberals in 1830- 
1831 scared the king of Saxony, the king of Hanover,^ and the 
Suppres- elector of Hesse into promulgating constitutions 
similar to the French Charter of 1814. But before 
Uprisings long, Metternich’s assurances dispelled the alarm of 
in Germany these German princes: the elector of Hesse and the 
king of Hanover annulled the concessions which they had made, 

^Hanover, it should be borne in mind, had been joined in a “personal” union 
with Great Britain since 1714; that is, the “limited” king of Great Britain had 
been “absolute” elector (then king) of Hanover. In 1833 King William IV of 
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and the king of Saxony, though not revoking the constitution, 
entrusted its execution to ministers who were staunchly con- 
servative. 

Of the Italian states, both Naples and Piedmont, which had 
suffered the discomfiture of Austrian intervention in 1821, now 
remained quiet, but liberals in the central states, Suppres- 
counting on the support of the new French king, re- 
belled against their autocratic and foreign rulers. In Uprising 
the papal states they raised a new tricolor of Italian “ 
democracy and nationalism (the red, white, and green, which 
subsequently became the flag of the kingdom of Italy) and readily 
shook off (1831) the temporal rule of the newly elected Pope 
Gregory XVI, a convinced reactionary and admirer of Austria. 
There were similar outbreaks in Parma and Modena against the 
Habsburg sovereigns who, thinking discretion the better part of 
valor, betook themselves hurriedly to Vienna. Under Metter- 
nich’s auspices Austrian troops were promptly rushed into 
Italy: the old governments were easily reestablished, and 
many revolutionaries were hanged. Louis Philippe, who had 
grandly declared not only that he would refrain from meddling 
in the affairs of other countries, but that he would not permit 
other powers to intervene, limited Jus protection of Italy 
against Metternich to stationing a French garrison in the papal 
town of Ancona.^ 

On the other side of the Austrian dominions— within the vast 
Rusrian Empire — Metternich knew that conservatism was secure. 

Great Britain promulgated a constitution for Hanover in his capacity of king of 
this German state. On his death in 1837, however, the “personal” union between 
Hanover and Britain was dissolved: Victoria became queen of the latter, but, 
being a woman, she was precluded from succeeding to the former; her uncle became 
king of Hanover and utilized the occasion, and Mettemich’s backing, to annul 
the constitution which William IV had granted. 

‘ This French force, which gave umbrage to the pope as well as to the liberals, 
was not withdrawn until 1838. 

It should be noted, further, that in Switzerland the revolutionary unrest of 
1830 gave a marked impetus to uprisings of small towns and villages against the 
oligarchical rule of head-cities and led to a civil war between conservative cantons 
and h'beral cantons, a war which was embittered by religious quarrels and was not 
decided in favor of liberalism and a closer union until 1847. 
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He had observed the complete conversion of the Tsar Alexander 
to reaction, and there was no need of any such conversion 
The Con Alexander's brother and successor, 

servatism Nicholas I (1825-1855). Nicholas had never enter- 
Ni^oU^ tained any sympathy for liberalism, and the Decem- 
brist revolt against him at the time of his accession 
could but strengthen his horror of revolution. He did lend aid in 
1827-1829, as we have seen, to the revolutionary Greeks, in 
cooperation with Great Britain and France and against the wishes 
of Metternich, but Nicholas’s conduct in this matter was dictated 
not by any romantic feeling for liberty or any altruistic regard 
for the principle of nationality but simply by what he deemed 
the necessary purpose of traditional Russian policy— the ex- 
pansion, at Turkish expense, of the influence of the autocratic 
tsar and the Orthodox Church. 

The true attitude of the Tsar Nicholas toward liberalism and 
nationalism was unmistakably evidenced in 1830-1831, when 
The Tsar’s inhabitants of his constitutional kingdom of Poland 
Suppres- took arms in behalf of those principles. It was almost 
PoUsh inconceivable that a Russian absolutist monarch could 
XJprising be a Polish constitutional king, and since the accession 
® of Nicholas I difficulties had increased. At length in 

November, 1830, the long existing sympathy between Poles and 
Frenchmen and the spread of a rumor that the tsar intended to 
use his Polish regiments to coerce the new liberal French king 
and put down the Belgian insurrection, inspired a mutiny at 
Warsaw. Rebellious Poles killed a number of objectionable Rus- 
sian officials, expelled Nicholas’s viceroy, the Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine, and proclaimed the independence of their country. 
Nicholas at once despatched a Russian army against Poland, 
and the ensuing war lasted from January to September, 1831. 
The Poles fought gallantly, but their defense was paralyzed by 
lack of munitions and by factional feuds, and they were 
eventually overwhelmed. In vain they appealed for foreign 
assistance. The fact that both Austria and Prussia had Polish 
subjects rendered these powers hostile to an independent 
Poland, and in the circumstances neither Louis PhiUppe*" of 
France nor the British government did anything more than to 
expostulate with the tsar concerning alleged ‘^atrocities” of the 
Russian army. 
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As soon as the revolt was crushed, Nicholas proceeded to in- 
flict exemplary punishment upon the Poles. He abrogated the 
liberal constitution which his brother had granted in End of the 
1815 and incorporated the '‘kingdom of Poland” as a 
conquered province in the Russian Empire. He put Kin^om 
hundreds of Poles to death and exiled other hundreds. Poland 
He filled the land with Russian soldiers and sought in every way 
to extirpate Polish nationalism. 

Thus it transpired that in 1831, while France and England were 
conniving at successful rebellion in Belgium, the Tsar Nicholas 
of Russia, with the hearty approbation of Austria and Prussia, 
was mercilessly suppressing rebellion in Poland. One result was 
a proposal by Nicholas that Russia, Austria, and Prussia should 
form a close alliance for the support of divine-right absolute mon- 
archy against the two powers, France and Great 
Britain, which had "the courage to profess aloud rebel- Conserva- 
lion and the overthrow of all stability.” The proposal “ 

was quite acceptable to Metternich and Francis I of Russia, 

Austria and to Frederick William III of Prussia, and 

. and Prussia 

it bore fruit in the secret treaty of Berlin (1833), 
whereby the three Great Powers of central and northern 
Europe declared themselves unanimously resolved to reaffirm 
conservatism as the unalterable basis of their policy and 
agreed to recognize the right of any independent sovereign 
to call to his aid any other independent sovereign "in cases as 
well of trouble within his state as of dangers threatened from 
without.” 

Emperor Francis I, dying in 1835, left instructions to his son 
and successor, Ferdinand I, to "displace nothing of the founda- 
tions of the edifice of the Austrian state; rule, and Continu- 
change nothing!” Ferdinand I was weak-minded, but 
Metternich, though aging, was strong-minded, and so tism in 
Tong as Ferdinand reigned and Metternich ruled, the Austria 
injunctions of Francis were dutifully observed throughout the 
Habsburg dominions. There were, it is true, the beginnings of 
literary nationalist movements among Czechs, Croatian Yugo- 
slavs, Hungarians, and Italians; even German Austrians pressed 
for reform — the middle classes for a share in government, and 
peasants for the end of serfdom. But until 1848 there were no 
political or social reforms, and no concessions to nationalism. 
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The Prussian r6gime was similarly reactionary. King Pred- 
erick William Ill’s only memorable novelty was his part in effect- 
Continu- ing a tariff-union {Zollverein) of most of the German 
Consem- Frederick William had done away with tariff 

tism in barriers between the provinces of Prussia in i8i8, and 

Prussia by agreements had been reached by him with 

other German rulers for the abolition of tariffs between the 
several states.^ The Zollverein was later praised as an important 
economic step toward the political unification of Germany, but 
at the time its nationalist implications were not perceived by its 
Prussian author, who thought only of the financial benefits which 
could accrue to his conservative landowning nobility from the free 
circulation of agricultural products within Germany. Frederick 
William III was succeeded on the throne of Prussia in 1840 by 
his son, Frederick William IV, a romantic and histrionic Hohen- 
zollern, whose fervent Protestantism and whose devo- 
Frederick tion to class distinctions and divine-right monarchy 
William rv matched by his peculiarly emotional hatred of 

France and its Revolution. Frederick William IV could carry 
forward the principles of conservatism with a beating of drums 
and a fanfare of trumpets which the more prosaic Mettemich 
had always been chary of employing. 

In northwestern Europe, conservatism appeared enduringly 
triumphant. Neither in Sweden, to whose throne Bernadotte, 
Conserva- Napoleon’s marshals,^ succeeded in 1818 as 

tism in Charles XIV, nor in Denmark, whose king Frederick 
Sweden yj (1808-1839) had been a most loyal ally of Napoleon, 
did liberalism become significant during the entire era of Metter- 
nich. Charles of Sweden possessed a strong personality, but he 
early put aside his French and revolutionary traditions and grew 
increasingly distrustful of liberal ideas and apprehensive of any 
political or social change. He tolerated a theoretically 
Dutch liberal constitution in his ‘‘kingdom of Norway,” but” 
UindsT”^" in Sweden he sedulously conserved the royal authority, 
the medieval four-chambered estates, the old distinc- 
tions among social classes, and the religious monopoly of the 
Lutheran state-church. It was likewise in Denmark until 1848. 


^ The Zollverein in 1833 embraced all the German states except Austria, Hanover, 
Oldenburg, and the three Hanseatic “free cities” of Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bremen. 
* See above, pp. 665, 704. 
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In the northern Netherlands (Holland), too, King William I, 
after the loss of Belgium, continued in the old way, stubbornly 
resisting demands for reform and sharing political power only 
with the commercial aristocrats of the pre-revolutionary states- 
general. 

Of all opponents of revolution and reform, Nicholas I of Russia 
was the boldest and most determined. During the thirty years 
of his reign— from 1825 to 1855— he acted energeti- Russia 
cally to prevent liberal ideas from germinating spon- under 
taneously within his extensive realm or from being 
transplanted from abroad. He enforced an extremely strict 
censorship of the press. He devised an expensive system of pass- 
ports, which made it very difficult for Russians to visit foreign 
countries or for aliens to enter Russia. He established an 
elaborate secret police to discover and punish sedition. While 
doing everything in his power to quarantine his empire against 
Western liberalism, he promoted the spread and intensifica- 
tion of what he termed Eastern conservatism by encouraging 
the so-called ‘^Slavophir^ intellectuals of his day to preach a 
peculiar form of Pan-Slavism — the doctrine that Russia is the 
natural leader and champion of all Slavic peoples and that 
Russia is different from, and superior to, the rest of Europe in 
that Russia is the holy land of political autocracy and religious 
orthodoxy. 

So successful was the Tsar Nicholas that, when revolution 
again flamed in 1848 in the greater part of Europe, he could con- 
fidently command: “Submit yourselves, ye peoples, for God is 
with Us.’’ Indeed, the prophet’s mantle of ultra-conservatism 
which Metternich rather suddenly relinquished in 1848 was al- 
ready most becoming to the Tsar Nicholas I. 

7 . THE TRANSITION FROM AGRICULTURAL TO INDUSTRIAL 

SOCIETY 

Metternich himself fell from power in 1848, and this date may 
serve to mark the close of the era with which his name is usually 
associated. It was the era preeminently signaKzed by Metter- 
nidi’s attempts to conserve and restore the political and social 
institutions which Europe had inherited or evolved in early mod- 
ern times and which had been subverted in one important coun- 
try by the French Revolution and threatened with subversion 
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all over the Continent by the career of Napoleon and the rise 
of liberalism and nationalism. 

Yet 1848 is an arbitrary date for the ending of any era. Cer- 
tainly, the reactionary principles of the ‘‘era of Metternich” 
continued to be cherished and practiced in central and northern 
Europe considerably after 1848, considerably after the disap- 
pearance of the era’s namesake from the scene. They reemerged 
victorious from the revolutionary storms of 1848-1849 in central 
Europe and remained the guiding stars of the public policy of 
Austria and Prussia until the i86o’s, and of Russia long there- 
after. 

On the other hand, quite as certainly the central tenet of the 
“era of Metternich” was repudiated in a large part of southern 
Europe considerably before 1848. It was liberalism and national- 
ism, not conservatism and reaction, which registered enduring 
triumphs in the July (1830) Revolution in France, in the estab- 
lishment of an independent Belgium (1831), an independent 
Greece (1832), and an autonomous Serbia (1829), in the loss to 
Spain and Portugal of their American colonies (1810-1830), 
in the gain of constitutional government by states of southern 
Germany, and in the defection of France from the police-system 
of the “Concert of Europe.” And by 1848 it was apparent that 
the tide of revolution was rising and that, despite recurrent 
setbacks, it would eventually engulf all Europe — and probably 
the whole world. 

What was most significant in the situation was the rapidly 
changing character of England. For England, aristocratic and 
properly Tory in the first years of Metternich’s sway, was irrev- 
ocably liberal in the 1830’s. A revolution had occurred in 
England, and a revolution much more fundamental in character 
and far-reaching in effect than the French Revolution or the 
revolutions in British politics and European thought in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It was the Industrial 
Revolution. 

The Puritan Revolution, the “Glorious” Revolution, the 
American Revolution, the Intellectual Revolution, the French 
Revolution, the revolutionary changes of the era of Napoleon, 
and the revolutionary upheavals of the era of Metternich, includ- 
ing the Greek Revolution and the Latin American Revolutions — 
all these had been wrought in a European society which was stiU 
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predominantly agricultural It was a society in which the 
masses were farmers and peasants and the classes enjoyed 
prestige in some direct proportion to the wealth which they 
derived from landed estates. It was a very old and tradi- 
tional society, one which still did its travelling by foot or horse 
and got its news from stage-coaches, and one which was rela- 
tively static. 

The rise of modern capitalism, it is true, had been introducing 
a dynamic element into European society since at least the six- 
teenth century. Agriculture was gradually becoming more and 
more capitalistic, and its profits were being invested more and 
more in commercial enterprise. More and more, therefore, a 
commercial bourgeois class was coming to the fore. And it should 
be borne in mind that it was the rising bourgeoisie which tended 
to upset the social equilibrium of Europe and which actually 
provided the platforms and the most zealous leaders for all the 
revolutions which have been described in this volume. Being 
more numerous in Britain and France than in Germany or north- 
ern Europe, the middle class was more immediately successful 
with its revolutionary endeavors in the former countries than 
in the latter. 

Nevertheless, in every country of the European Continent, 
as late as the ^^era of Metternich,’" the persons dependent on com- 
merce and industry were greatly outnumbered by those depend- 
ent on agriculture; the bourgeoisie was but an island in a sea of 
peasants and landlords. So long as this situation lasted, there 
would be at least an even chance that the conservative principles 
of a Metternich could be maintained. 

In Englandj^ however, during the years when Napoleon’s peas- 
antsoIdierT^re fighting with flint-lock muskets and when Met- 
ternich was riding to international congresses in a coach pulled 
by four horses, an amazing revolution occurred in the industrial 
arts and society. Machinery was invented. Factories were built. 
Production of goods multiplied. Capitalism grew by leaps and 
bounds. Cities drew hundreds of thousands of men and women 


from the countryside. The era of real bourgeois supremacy 
ddwned. On the whole, the movement was in the nature of evo- 


lution rather th an revolution; it was gradual an d not at all spec- 
tacular But Its"^iiticar and ^ial consequences were v astly 
niOT^ecisive than Napoleon or Metternich in the pendingxon-^ 
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test between revolution and reaction. By th e iS.to’s, it had made 
^ndandjnd^stxiaLaQdJibecal^ 

By the 1830's, moreover, the Industrial Revolution was spread- 
ing from England to the Continent. The more it industrialized 
France and Belgium, the more it strengthened the liberal — and 
democratic — forces in those coimtries. The more it penetrated 
into central Europe, the more it contributed to the success of 
liberalism and nationalism in Italy and Germany. By 1848 it 
was binding Vienna to Paris with rails of iron, and the new rjdl- 
ways, b oth literally and figuratively, w gre \mhorsi ng h ^gtternich. 

Mett^nich was one of the last greaT^pohenls of toe '^old 
regime” of Europe — ^the agricultural regime — with its divine- 
right monarchy, its privileged landlords, its established churches, 
its mass of illiterate peasants, its tinsel and its gilt. He was the 
last great exponent of traditional society, because in his own 
era, unbeknown to him, the Industrial Revolution was already 
forming a “new regime” — an industrial regime — with its social 
levelling, its upstart capitalists, its urban proletariat, its indi- 
vidualism and liberalism and democracy, its iron and its coal. 
The “efa of Mettemich,” as we have discussed it in the present 
chapter, may, then, fittingly close a volume. The Industrial 
Revolution not only developed and effected important changes 
in the same period of time, but it continued to develop and spread 
until it has fashioned the distinguishing civilization of the whole 
contemporary world; quite as fittingly, therefore, the detailed 
treatment of this epochal revolution may be left to another vol- 
ume. 
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RULERS OF EUROPEAN STATES, 1500-1830 

Albanu 

To Ottoman Empire ^ 147^-1913 


Austria 


Maximilian I, archduke^ I4Q3-i<;to 
Charles I, i5ig-i52o {Holy Roman 
Emperor as Charles I'', 
king of Spain; prince of the Nether- 
lands) 

Ferdinand I, 1520-1564 
Maximilian II, 1564-1576 
Rudolph II, 1576-1612 
Matthias, 1612-161Q 
Ferdinand II, 1619-1637 
Fei:dinand III, 1637-1657 

Ferdinand I, er 


I^^opold I, 1658-1705 
Joseph I, 1705-1711 
Charles II (F/ as Holy Romm Em- 
peror)^ 1711-1740 
Maria Theresa, 1740-1780 
Joseph II, 1780-1790 {Holy Roman 
Emperor^ 1765-1790) 

Leopold II, 1790-1792 
Francis I, archdukcy 1792-1804 {Holy 
Roman Emperor, i'jg2-iSo6)\ em- 
peror, 1804-1835 
eror, 1835-1848 


Bavaru 


Albert IV, duke, 1465-1508 
William IV, 1508-1550 
Albert V, 1550-1579 
William V, 1579-1598 
Maximilian I, dector, 1598-1651 
Ferdinand Maria, 1651-1679 
Maximilian II Emmanuel, 1679- 
1^26 


Charles Albert, 1726-1745 {Holy 
Romm Emperor as Charles F//, 
1742-1745) 

Maximilian III Joseph, 1745-1777 
Charles Theodore, 1778-1799 
Maximilian IV Joseph, elector, 1799- 
1806; king, 1806-1825 
Louis I, king, 1825-1848 


Belgium 

To Spain, 1504-1713 To France, 1797-1815 

To Austria, 171 3-1797 To Holland, 1815-1830 

Leopold I, king, 1831-1865 
801 
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Bohemia 

Ladislaus* II, kingy 1471-1516 Louis, 1516-1526 

T o Amstria, i S26-igi8 

Brandenburg 
See Prussia 

Bulgaria 

To Ottoman Plmpirc, i^gj-iSyS 
(Croatia 

To Hungary y 1102-IQ18 

C ZECHOSLOVAKI A 
See Bohemia; Slovakia 

Denmark 

Christian V, 1670-1699 
Frederick IV, 1690-1730 
Christian VI, 1730-1746 
P'rederick V, 1746-1766 
Christian VII, 1766-1808 
P>ederick VI, 1808-1830 
Christian VIll, 1839-1848 

Dutch Netherlands 
See Holland 

England 
See Great Britain 


John, kingy 1481-1513 
Christian II, 15 13-1523 
Frederick I, 1523-1533 
Christian III, 1 533-1559 
Frederick II, 1559-1588 
Christian IV, 1588-1648 
Frederick III, 1648-1670 


Estonia 

To Teutonic Knights, 1346-1^61 To Sweden, 1361-17^21 

To Russian Empire, 1721-1^18 
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Finland 


Vo Sweden^ i2QO-i8og 


To Russian Empire, i8og-igi8 


Florence 
See Tuscany 


Louis XI, king, 1461-1483 
Charles VIII, 1483-14Q8 
Louis XII, 1 498- 1515 
Francis I, 1515-1547 
Henry II, 1547-1559 
Francis II, 1559-1560 
Charles IX, 1560-1574 
Henry III, 1574-1589 
Henry IV, 1589-1610 
.Louis XIII, 1610-1643 
Louis XIV, T 643- 1715 

Louis 


France 

Louis XV, 1 7 15-1774 
Louis XVI, 1774-1792 
The First Republic, i7g2-i8o4 
The Convention, 1792-1795 
The Directory, 1795-1799 
The Consulate (Napoleon Bona- 
parte as First Consul), 1799- 

itSo4 

Napoleon I, emperor, 1804-1814 
Louis XVIII, king, 1814-1824 
Charles X, 1824-1830 
Philippe, 1830-1848 


Germany 

To Holy Roman Empire, io i^o() See Austria; Bavaria; Holy Roman 

German Confederation under presi- Empire; Prussia; Saxony 
dency of Austria, 1815-1866 


Great 

Sovereigns of England a^ 

Henry VII, king, 1485-1509 

Henry VIII, 1509-1547 

Edward VI, i547-i553 

Mary I, i 553 ~i 558 

Elizabeth, 1558-1603 

James I {VI of Scotland), 1603-1625 

Charles I, 1625-1649 

Anne, 1702-17 14 (of < 


Britain 

i Ireland, 1485-1707 

The Commonwealth, 1649-1660 
(Oliver Cromwell) 

Charles II, 1660-1685 
James II (VII of Scotland), 1685- 
1688 

William III and Mary II, 1689-1694 
William III, 1694-1702 
real Britain after 1707) 


Sovereigns of Scotland, 1488-1707 

Jaqies IV, king, 1488-1513 [Succession as in England and Ire- 

James V, 15 13-1542 land, 1605-1707, and as in Great 

Mary (Stuart), 1542-1567 Britain after 1707] 

James VI, 1567-1625 (James I of 
England, 1605-1625) 
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Sovereigns of Great Britain 


Anne, queen^ 1707-1714 George III, 1760-1820 

George I, kingy 1714-1727 George IV, 1820-1830 

George II, 1727-17^ William IV, 1830-1837 

Victoria, queen, 1837-1901 

Some Prominent Ministers of Great Britain 


Sir Robert Walpole, 1721-1742 
William Pitt (earl of Chatham), 
1756-1761 

George Grenville, 1763-1765 
William Pitt (earl of Chatham), 
1766-1768 

Lord North, 1770-1782 
Earl of Shelburne, 1782-1783 
William Pitt (the younger), 1783- 
1801, 1804-1806 

Earl of Liverpool, 1812-1827 (Vis- 
count Castlereagh, Foreign Secre- 
tary, 1812-1822; George Canning, 
Foreign Secretary, 1822-1827) 


George Canning, 1827 
Duke of Wellington, 1828-1830 
Earl Grey, 1830-1834 (Viscount 
Palmerston, Foreign Secretary) 
Viscount Melbourne, 1834 
Sir Robert Peel, 1834-1835 
Viscount Melbourne, 1835-1841 
(Viscount Palmerston, Foreign 
Secretary) 

Sir Robert Peel, 1841-1846 
Lord John Russell (Earl Russell), 
1846-1852 (Viscount Palmerston, 
Foreign Secretary) 


Greece 

To Ottoman Empire, 1453-18 2g Republic, 1829-1832 

Otto I, king, 1832-1862 


Holland 


To Spain, 1504-1581 
William the Silent, stadholder, 1581- 
1584 

Maurice, 1584-1625 
Prederick Henry, 1625-1647 
William II, 1647-1650 
John DeWitt, grand pensionary, 
1650-1672 

William III, stadholder, 1672-1702 
{king of England and Scotland, 
168^1702) 


William IV, nominal stadholder, 
1711-1747; hereditary stadholder, 
1747-1751 

William V, 17 51-1795 

Republic, 1795-1806 

Louis Bonaparte, king, 1806-1810 

To France, 1810-1813 

William I, king, 1813-1840 

William II, 1840-1849 


Holy Roman Empire 

Maximilian I, emperor, 1493-15 19 Maximilian II, 1564-1576 

Charles V, 1519-1558 Rudolph II, 1576-1612 

Ferdinand I, 1558-1564 Matthias, 1612-1619 
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Ferdinand II, 1619-1637 
Ferdinand III, 1637-1657 
Leopold I, 1658-1705 
Joseph I, 1705-1711 
Charles VI, 1711-1740 
Charles VII, 1742-1745 


Francis I, 1745-1765 
Joseph II, 1765-1790 
Leopold II, 1790-1792 
Francis II, 1792-1806 {after 1804 
as Francis /, emperor of Austria) 


Hungary 

Ladislaus II, king, 1490-1516 Louis II, 1516-1526 

Same rulers as Austria, i §26-1018 


Ireland 
See Great Britain 


Italy 

See Lombardy; Naples; Papacy; Sardinia; Savoy; Sicily; Tuscany; Venice 


Latvia (Lettland) 

To Teutonic Knights, 1237-1549 To Sweden, 1629-1721 

To Poland, 1549-1629 To Russian Empire, 1721-1918 


Lithuania 

To Poland, 1 501-17 93 To Russian Empire, 1793-1918 


Livonia 
See Latvia 


Lombardy (Milan) 

To Austria, 17 14-1797 
To France, 1797-1815 
To Austria, 1815-1860 


Sforza family, 1 450- 1535 
To Spain, 1535-17 14 
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Montenegro 

To Ottoman Empire^ I4QO-i6q6 Sava and Vasilije, 1735-1782 

Danilo, prince-bishops 1606-1735 Peter I, prince, 1782-1830 
Peter II, 1830-1851 


Naples 


To Aragon (Spain), 1443-1713 
To Austria, 1713-1738 
Charles III, king, 1738-1750 (king 
of Spain, 1759-1788) 

Ferdinand IV, 1759-1806 


Joseph Bonaparte, 1806-1808 
Joachim Murat, 1800-1815 
Ferdinand I, 1815-1825 
Francis I, 1825-1830 
Ferdinand II, 1830-1850 


Netherlands, Belgian 
See Belgium 


Netherlands, Dutch 
See Holland 


Norway 

To Denmark, 1397-1814 To Sweden, 1814-1905 


Ottoman Empire 


Mohammed II, sultan, 1451-1481 
Bayezid II, 1481-1512 
Selim I, 1512-1520 
Suleiman II, “the Magnificent,’ 
1520-1566 

Selim II, 1566-1574 
Murad III, 1574-1595 
Mohammed III, 1595-1603 
Ahmed 1 , 1603-1617 
Mustapha I, 1617-1618 
Othman II, 1618-1623 
Murad IV, 1623-1640 
Ibrahim, 1640-1648 


Mohammed IV, 1648-1687 
Suleiman III, 1687-1691 
Ahmed II, 1691-1695 
Mustapha II, 1695-1703 
Ahmed III, 1703-1730 
Mahmud I, 1730-1754 
Othman III, 1754-1757 
Mustapha III, 1757-1773 
Abdul Hamid I, 1773-1789 
Selim III, 1789-1807 
Mustapha IV, 1807-1808 
Mahmud II, 1808-1839 
Abdul Medjid, 1839-1861 
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Papacy 

Urban VIII, 1623-1644 
Innocent X, 1644-1655 ' 

Alexander VII, 1655-1667 
Clement IX, 1667-1669 
Clement X, 1670-1676 
Innocent XI, 1676-1689 
Alexander VIII, 1689-1691 
Innocent XII, 1691-1700 
Clement XI, 1 700-1 721 
Innocent XIII, 1721-1724 
Benedict XIIT. 1724-1730 
Clement XII, 1730-1740 
Benedict XIV, 1740-1758 
Clement XIII, 1758-1769 
Clement XIV, 1769-1774 
Pius VT, 1775-1799 
Pius VII, 1800-1823 
Leo XII, 1823-1829 
Pius VIII, 1829-1830 
Gregory XVI, 1831-1846 
Pius IX, 1846-1878 


Piedmont 
See Savoy 


Poland 

John I Albert, king, 1492-1501 Stanislaus I Leszczynski, 1704-1709 

Alexander, 1501-1506 Augustus II {restored), 1709-1733 

Sigismund I, 1506-1548 Stanislaus I Leszczynski {restored), 

Sigismund II, 1548-1572 i733-i734 

Henry of Valois, 1573-1574 {Henry Augustus III, 1734-1763 {elector of 
III of France, 1 574-1 58Q) Saxony) 

Stephen Bathory, 1575-1586 (prince Stanislaus II Poniatowski, 1764- 
of Transylvania) 1795 

Sigismund III Vasa, 1587-1632 Partitioned among Russia, Prussia, 
Ladislaus IV, 1632-1648 and Austria, I7g5-igi8 

John II Casimir, 1648-1668 Grand-Duchy of Warsaw, 1807-1815 

Michael Wisniowi'ecki, 1669-1673 Congress^* Poland, 1815-1831 
John III Sobieski, 1674-1696 Alexander I, king, 1815-1825 

Augustus II, 1697-1704 {elector of Nicholas I, 1825-1831 
Saxony) To Russia, 1831-1 gi8 


Alexander VI, pope, 1492-1503 
Pius III, 1503 
Julius II, 1503-1513 
Leo X, 1513-1521 
Adrian VI, 1522-1523 
Clement VII, 1523-1534 
Paul III, 1534-1549 
Julius III, 1550-1555 
Marcellus II, 1555 
Paul IV, 1555-1559 
Pius IV, 1559-1565 
Pius V, 1566-1572 
Gregory XIII, 1572-1585 
Sixtus V, 1585-1590 
Urban VII, 1590 
Gregory XIV, 1 590-1 591 
Innocent IX, 1591 
Clement VIII, 1592-1605 
Ceo XI, 1605 
Paul V, 1605-1621 
Gregory XV, 1621-1623 
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Portugal 


Emmanuel I, king^ 1495-1521 
John III, 1521-1557 
Sebastian, 1557-1578 
Henry, 1578-1580 
To Spain, 1580-1640 
John IV, 1640-1656 
Alphonso VI, 1656-1667 
Peter II, 1667-1706 
John V, 1796-1750 


Joseph, 1750-1777 
Maria I and Peter III, 1777-1786 
Maria I, 1786-1816 
John VI, 1816-1826 
Peter IV, 1826 {Peter /, emperor of 
Brazil, 1826-1831) 

Maria II, 1826-1828 
Miguel, 1828-1834 
Maria II, 1834-1853 


Prussia 


Electors of Brandenburg 


Joachim I, elector, i499“iS35 
Joachim II, I 535 “i 57 i 
John George, 1571-1598 
Joachim Frederick, 1598-1608 
John Sigismund, 1608-1619 


George William, 1619-1640 
Frederick William, “The Great 
Elector,” 1640-1688 
Frederick III, 1688-1701 {Frederick 
I, king in Prussia, 1701-1713) 


Kings of Prussia 

Frederick I, king, 1701-1713 Frederick William II, 1786-1797 

Frederick William I, 1713-1740 Frederick William III, 1797-1840 

Frederick II, “the Great,” 1740- Frederick William IV, 1840-1861 
1786 


Rumania 

To Ottoman Empire, 1 500-1856 


Russian Empire 


Ivan III, “the Great,” tsar, 1462- 

1505 

Basil IV, 1505-1533 

Ivan IV, “the Terrible,” 1533-1584 

Theodore I, 1584-1598 

Boris Godunov, 1598-1605 

Michael, 1613-1645 

Alexius, 1645-1676 

Theodore II, 1676-1682 

Ivan V and Peter I, 1682-1689 

Peter I, “the Great,” 1689-1725 


Catherine I, 1725-1727 
Peter II, 1727-1730 
Anna, 1730-1740 
Ivan VI, 1 740-1 741 
Elizabeth, 1741-1762 
Peter III, 1762 

Catherine II, “the Great,” 1762- 
1796 

Paul, 1796-1801 
Alexander 1 , 1801-1825 
Nicholas I, 1825-1855 
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Sardinia 

To Aragon (Spain) j 1326-1713 Savoy, who became kings of Sardinia, 

To Austria, 1713-1720 1720 

Joined with Piedmont under dukes of See Savoy 


Savoy 


Dukes of Savoy 


Philibert II, duke, 1497-1504 
Charles III, 1504-1553 
Emmanuel Philibert, 1 5 53-1 580 
Emmanuel I, ^‘the Great,” 1580- 
1630 


Victor Amadeus I, 1630-1637 
Charles Emmanuel II, 1638-1675 
Victor Amadeus II, 1675-1730 (king 
of Sardinia, 1720-1730) 


Kings of Sardinia 

Victor Amadeus II, king, 1720-1730 Charles Emmanuel IV, 1796-1802 
Charles Emmanuel III, 1730-1773 Victor Emmanuel I, 1802-1821 
•Victor Amadeus III, 1773-1796 Charles Felix, 1821-1831 

Charles Albert, 1831-1848 


Saxony 


Frederick,'* ** the Wise,” elector, 1486- 

1525 

John, 1525-1532 
John Frederick, 1532-1547 
Maurice, 1547-15 53 
Augustus, 1553-1586 
Christian I, 1586-1591 
Christian II, 1 591-1611 
John George I, 1611-1656 
John George II, III, and IV, 1656- 
1694 


Frederick Augustus I, 1694-1733 
(king of Poland as Augustus II, 
16Q7-1704, 1709-1733) 

Frederick Augustus II, 1733-1763 
(king of Poland as Augustus III, 
1734-1763) 

Frederick Augustus III, elector, 
1763-1806; king, 1806-1827 
Anthony, king, 1827-1836 
Frederick Augustus II, 1836-1854 


Scotland 
See Great Britain 


* Serbia 

To Ottoman Empire, 1386-1812 Milan, 1839 

Karageorge, prince, 1812-1813 Michael, 1839-1842 

Milos, 1817-1839 Alexander, 1842-1859 
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SlQL 

To Aragon {Spain), 140Q-1713 To j^j^usiria, 1720-1736 

To Savoy, 1713-1720 To Naples, 1736-1860 


Slavonia 
See Croatia 


Slovakia 

To Hungary, go6-igi8 


Slovenia (Carniola, etc.) 

To Austria, 1 300-1 8og To Fratice, i8og-i8i3 

To Austria, 1813-1 gi 8 


Spain 


Ferdinand and Isabella, king and 
queen, 1479-1504 

Ferdinand and Philip I, 1504-1506 
Ferdinand and Charles I, 1506-1516 
Charles I, 1516-1556 {Holy Roman 
Emperor as Charles V) 

Philip II, 1556-1598 
Philip III, 1598-1621 

Isabella II, 


Philip IV, 1621-1665 
Charles II, 1665-1700 
Philip V, 1700-1746 
Ferdinand VI, 1746-1759 
Charles III, 1759-1788 
Charles IV, 1788-1808 
Joseph Bonaparte, 1808-1813 
Ferdinand VII, 1813-1833 
1833-1868 


Saveden 


To Denmark, 1397-1523 
Gustavus I Vasa, king, 1523-1560 
Eric XIV, 1560-1568 
John III, 1568-1592 
Sigismund, 1592-1599 {king of Po- 
land, 1587-1632) 

Charles IX, 1599-1611 
Gustavus II Adolphus, 1611-1632 
Christina, 1632-1654 
Charles X, 1654-1660 


Charles XI, 1660-1697 
Charles XII, 1697-1718 
Ulrica Eleonora, 1718-1720 
Frederick I, 1720-1751 
Adolphus Frederick, 1751-1771 
Gustavus III, 1771-1702 , 

Gustavus IV, 1792- 1809 
Charles XIII, 1809-1818 
Charles XIV, Bemadotte, 1818-1844 
Oscar I, 1844-1859 
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Tuscany 


Alessandro Medici, duke^ 1523-1537 
Cosimo I, grand-duke, i 537 ~i 574 
Francis 1 , 1574-1587 
Ferdinand I, 1587-1605 
Cosimo II, 1605-1621 
Ferdinand II, 1621-1670 
Cosimo III, 1670-1723 
John Gaston, 1723-1737 

Leopold I 


Francis, 1737-1765 {duke of Lor^ 
raine; Holy Roman Emperor, 1745^ 

1765) ' 

Leopold I, 1765-1790 {Holj Roman 
Emperor, i7go-i7Q2) 

Ferdinand III, 1790-1801 
To France, 1801-1815 
Ferdinand III, 1815-1824 
1824-1860 


Two Sicilies 
See Naples; Sicily 


Venice 

Republic to I7g7 To France, 1805-1814 

To Austria, i7g7-i8o5 To Austria, 1814-1866 


Yugoslavia 

See Croatia; Montenegro; Serbia; Slovenia 
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Abjuration (Dutch), Act of, 250. 

Absolutism, 215, 216, 291-292, 324, 331, 
334, 448, 451, 453- 

Academy, French, 296, 497; of Lynxes 
(Rome), 497; of Science (Berlin), 349, 
497- 

Acadia, 396, 402, 403. {See Nova Scotia.) 

Acts, Six, 763. 

Adam, Robert, 560 n. 

Adams, John, 489. 

Addison, 569. 

Adelung, 549. 

' Adrianople, treaty of, 784-785. 

Africa, Dutch in, 391-392, 713; English 
in, 397, 418, 713, 714, 760; French in, 
29b, 39L 397, 487; Portuguese in, 
71-72, 78, 87. 

Agricola, 128. 

Agricultural revolution, 465-469. 

Agriculture, in i6th century, 47“5*5, 9^’, 
in 17th century, 279, 280, 295; in 
i8th century, 347' 348, 353, 374, 461- 
462, 465-469, 578-584, 7^6-717; in 
early igth century, 752, 794, 795-798. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, 225; treaty of (1668), 
299; (1748), 341, 406; congress of, 

732, 767- 

y\lais, edict of, 283. 

Albania, 41, 801. 

Albany Congress, 476-477. 

.Vlbigenses, 42, 151, 152. 

Albuquerque, Alphonso, 77. 

Alcabala, 244. 

Aldine press, 98. 

Alexander I, of Russia, 661, 663, 682- 
686, 690, 702, 703, 709, 722, 724, 729, 
730-731, 742, 747, 756-758, 772, 773, 
784. 

Alexander VI, Pope, 19, 146. 

Alexander VII, Pope, 557 n. 

Alfieri, 570, 699. 

Alsace, 287, 288, 304, 341. 

Alva, duke of, 246-247, 248. 


America, discovery of, 21, 72-74, 75, 
188; Dutch in, 82, 392-393, 484, 713, 
725; English in, 74, 82, 387, 389-390, 
396, 404-405, 407-410, 469-487, 491, 
760; French in, 76, 82, 280, 296, 390- 
391, 397, 401, 404-405, 407-410, 412" 
413, 484, 656; Portuguese in, 74-76, 
78-79, 86-88, 394, 486, 781-782; 
Spanish in, 73-76, 79-82, 86-88, 404, 
405-407, 486-487, 713, 776-781. 

Amiens, treaty of, 651, 659. 

Amsterdam, 249, 300. 

Anabaptists, 178-179, 180, 181. {See 
Baptists.) 

Andrussovo, treaty of, 362 n. 

Anglicanism, in i6th century, 168, 169- 
176, 191, 194-197, 203; in 17th cen- 
tury, 432-433, 437-438, 446, 451-453; 
in i8th century, 514 516, 527-531; 
in early 19th century, 742, 762. 

Anglo-Dutch Wars, 394-395. 

Angouleme, duke of, 773. 

Annates, 148, 173. 

Anne, of Austria, 281, 287. 

Anne, of England, 309, 455. 

Anthony, of Navarre, 256. 

Anthropology, 549. 

Antwerp, 90, 246, 248, 249, 789. 

Aquinas, Thomas, 186. 

Aragon, 8, 19, 32. (See Spain.) 

Aranda, duke of, 353 n. 

Architecture, in i6th century, 111-113; 
in 17th and i8th centuries, 557-560; 
in early 19th century, 735. 

Arcot, 410, 411. 

Argentina, 81, 777, 778, 780. 

Arianism, 151. 

Ariosto, 122. 

Aristotle, 100, 101. 

Armada, Spanish, 253-254, 385,386, 712. 

Armed neutrality of the North (1780), 
484-485; (1800), 650-651. 

Anninius, 182 n., 513 n. 
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Arndt, 68i, 746. 

Arras, treaty of, 248. 

Art, in i6th century, iii-iig, 209-210; 
in 17th and i8th centuries, 261, 293- 
294, 296-297, 318, 349, 353, 555-576; 
in early 19th century, 656, 734-751. 

Articles of confederation (American), 
488. 

Artois, count of, 615, 616, 768-769. 
(See Charles X, of France.) 

Asia, 76, 359, 360. (See China; India; 
Japan; etc.) 

Asiento, 404, 405, 407. 

Aspem, 678. 

Assembly, National Constituent 
(French), 600-615, 622, 652, 696; 
Legislative (French), 622, 625, 628; 
of Notables (French), 595. 

AssigmiiSf 612, 641. 

Astronomy, 122-126, 500-501. 

Atheism, 524-525. 

Auerstadt, battle of, 663. 

Augsburg, 89; confession of, 158, 161; 
diet of, 158; league of, 302 -304, 306, 
402, 462; religious peace of, 159, 167, 
263. 

August Days (of 1789), 606-608. 

Augustus II, of Saxony and Poland, 
316, 369, 370, 371. 

Augustus III, of Saxony and Poland; 
316, 317, 378. 

Austerhtz, battle of, 662, 712, 720. 

Australia, 418- 422. 

Austria, 8, 233, 323, 801; religion in, 
190; in Thirty Years’ War, 262-272, 
276; in 18th century, 327- 329, 358, 
344, 345, 351; and Maria Theresa, 
349-350; and Joseph II, 350-353; 
and French Revolution, 623-624, 626, 
630, 631-632; and Napoleon, 650, 
661, 662, 667, 677-679, 684, 686- 
689; and Metternich, 721-722; and 

* Congress of Vienna, 722-729; and 
Concert of Europe, 729-733; in early 
19th century, 751-752, 793, 796; and 
Quadruple Alliance, 729-730, 731, 
732, 764, 772. (See Habsburg Family, 
Holy Roman Empire.) 

Austrian Succession, War of, 3180., 
340-341, 342. 

Avignon, 611. 

Azov, 362, 372, 379. 

Aztec Indians, 79-80. 


Babeuf, 641. 

Bach, J. S., 574. 

Bacon, Francis (Lord), 133-134, 188,499. 
Baden, 157, 167, 666. 

Bafiin, 386. 

Bakewell, Robert, 467, 468. 

Balance of power, 225, 232, 238, 239, 
299, 307, 729- 
Balboa, 75, 80. 

Baltimore, Lord, 390. 

Banking, Dutch, 88, 90; English, 422; 
French, 653; German, 88; Italian, 84- 
85,88. 

Baptism, 142. 

Baptists, t8o. (Sec Anabaptists.) 
Barebone’s Parliament, 443. 

Baroque, 557-559, 566. 

Bariy, Madame du, 318, 592. 

Basel, 164, 179, 182; council of, 140; 

treaty of, 633. 

Basques, 41. 

Bastille, 601 ; fall of, 602, 604. 

Batavian Republic, 633, O58. 

Bavaria, 323, 335-336, 338, 345, 35i> 
662, 666, 678, 722, 801. 

Bayle, Pierre, 521. 

Beachy Head, 402. 

Beaton, Cardinal, 168. 

Beauharnais, Eugene, 658, 664-665. 
Beaumarchais, 570, 572. 

Beccaria, 544, 547. 

Beds of justice, 289. 

Beethoven, 575, 749-750. 

Beggars, of Netherlands, 246. 

Belgium, 631, 728, 788-789, 796, 798, 
801. (See Netherlands, Austrian; 
Netherlands, Spanish.) 

Belgrade, 14, 351, 708. 

Believers, old, of Russia, 517. 
Bellarmine, Cardinal, 539 n. 

Bellini, Vincenzo, 750. 

Belon, Pierre, 131. 

Benedict XIV, Pope 528. 

Benedictines, 139, 533. 

Benefices, 147-148, 166. 

Benevolences, 29. 

Bengal, 411,414, 415. 

Bentham, Jeremy, 544-545. 74°. 76i. 
Beresford, Lord, 774. , 

Berkeley, Bishop, 509. 

Berlin, 663; captured by Russians, 343; 
Decree, 672; treaty of (1833), 793; 
university of, 739. 
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Bemadotte, 665, 684, 688, 704, 794. 
(See Charles XIV, of Sweden.) 

Bernini, 557. 

Bible,' 98, no, 156, 165, 186, 193-194, 
336,519-520. 

Biblioth^ue Nationale, 109, 534. 

Bill of Rights, 452-453* 608. 

Biology, 131, 504-505- 

Black, Joseph, 502, 503. 

Black Sea, Turkish control of, 13, 14, 
232; Russian control of, 381. 

Blackstone, 544. 

Blake, Robert, 400. 

Blenheim, battle of, 309. 

Bliicher, 688, 693. 

Blumenbach, 549. 

Boccaccio, 102. 

Bodin, Jean, 121, 131, 135, 210, 21'^. 

Bohemia, 7, 35-36, 263-265, 426, 802. 
(See Habsburg Family, Holy Roman 
Empire.) 

Boleyn, Anne, 172, 173, 175, 239. 

Bolivar, Simon, 777, 778-779, 781. 

Bolivia, 778. 

Bonaparte, family, 664; Jerome, 658, 
673* 687; Joseph, 658, 665, 673, 675, 
676, 677, 681, 699, 714, 717; Louis, 
658, 665, 073, 674; Napoleon. (See 

• Napoleon 1.) 

Borgia, Caesar, 19, 146; Lucrezia, 146. 

Borodino, battle of, 684. 

Bossuet, 294, 658. 

Boston, 479, 480. 

Botany, 131, 505. 

Bothwell, Earl of, 252. 

Boucher, 562, 563. 

Bourbon, family, 255-256, 280, 286, 288, 
304 319, 690, 6 q2, 694, 768. 

Bourgeoisie, or Middle Class, 95; and 
Calvinism, 166, 167; and Puritan 
Revolution in England, 432-434; in 
France, under Henry IV, 279, 280; 
in France, under Louis XIV, 294, 
295, 322; decline of, in Germany, in 
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Octroi, 57, 64. 

Oglethorpe, James, 406. 

O’Higgins, Bernardo, 777, 778. 

Ohio Company, 407. 

Opitz, Martin, 567. 

Order of the Golden Fleece, 23. 

Orders in council, 672. 

Orleans, duke of (French King). (See 
Louis Philippe, of France.) 

Orleans, duke of (Philippe £galit6), 630, 
787. 

Orleans, duke of (Regent), 315-316, 591. 
Orthodox Church, 136 n., 151, 190, 192- 
194, 357, 364-365, 373, 375, 381, 5i7, 

705, 783, 792. 

Ossian, 571. 

Otis, James, 478. 

Otto (the Great), Emperor, 5-6. 

Otto of Greece, 785. 

Ottoman Empire (Turkey), 41, 806 j 
in i6th century, 9-17, 23, 36, 190, 
193, 232-233, 259-260; in 17th cen- 
tury, 325-327, 362, 377; in i8th cen- 
tury, 351, 377-378, 379-381; in early 


19th century, 663, 683, 684, 704-708, 
782-785. 

Oudenarde, battle of, 310. 

Oxford Reformers, 170. 

Paine, Thomas, 481-482, 629, 701. 

Painting, in i6th century, 114-117; 
in 17th and i8th centuries, 560-566; 
in early 19th century, 735, 748-749. 

Palatinate, in Thirty Years’ War, 263, 
265, 336; War of the, 302. 

Palestrina, 118. 

Palladio, 112 n., 557. 

Palmerston, 789. 

Panama, 75, 80. 

Pan-Slavism, 795. 

Papacy, 4-6, 18, 19, 137-138, 140-141, 
146-154, 155, 172-173, 17s, 184-186, 
189, 193, 743, 807. (See Catholic 
Church.) 

Papal states, 19, 644, 674, 691, 725, 791. 

Paper, invention of, 97. 

Paracelsus, 1 29-130, 13 1. 

Paraguay, 81, 778. 

Paris, treaty of (1763), 344, 411-412; 
(1783). 487: (1814), 690, 7M, 7*3; 
(1815), 729. 

Parlement, of Paris, 288-289, 290, 595. 

Parliament, English, 28-29, 429-4417 
450, 453-4557 458-462, 490-494, 710- 
717; French, see Estates-General; 
German, see Diet; Spanish, see 
Cortes. 

Parma, 317, 726, 754, 791. 

Parma, Duke of. (See Famese, Alex- 
ander.) 

Parthenopsean Republic,. 644, 658. 

Pascal, 517. 

Patriarchate, 138. 

Patrimony of St. Peter. (See Papal 
States.) 

Patriots (American), 481, 482. 

Paul I, of Russia, 650, 661. 

Paul III, Pope, 123, 184. 

Paul IV, Pope, 184 n., 208. 

Pavia, siege of, 230. 

Peasantry, in i6th century, 48-50, 156“ 
158; in 17th century, 216-217, 284, 
295, 322; in i8th century, 365, 374, 
468-469, 578-581, 599, 605, 616-617, 
634, 716-717; in early 19 th century, 
657, 680, 692, 703-704, 719, 756, 758* 
(See Agriculture, Serfdom.) 
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' ' 

Fetoants' Revolt, 156-158, 2370. 

Fedro I, of Brazil, 782. 

Pedro rv, of Portugal, 774. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 764. 

Penance, 142, 143. 

Peninsular War, 676-677, 770. 

Penn, William, 396, 514, 553- 
Pennsylvania, 396. 

Pepperell, 406. 

Pertz, G.H., 741, 

Peru, 80, 82, 8s, 223, 777, 778. 
Pestalozzi, 552. 

Peter I (the Great), of Russia, 358, 362- 
367, 758. 

Peter III, of Russia, 343'-344, 373- 
Peter’s pence, 141, 148. 

Petition of Rights ^ 436, 453. 

Petrarch, i8, 102, 119, 

Petty, William, 546. 

Philip I, of Spain, 8, 224-225. 

PhiHp 11, of Spain, 81, 112, 116, 175, 
189, 208, 224, 240, 260, 388. 

Philip III, of Spain, 224, 260-262. 
Philip IV, of Spain, 224, 260, 262, 269, 
271-272, 276, 277, 287V. 

Philip V, of Spain (Philip of Anjou), 
280, 308-309, 310. 

Philippines, 75, 81, 410, 412. 

Philology, 549. 

Philosophy, modem, 13 2- 134, 490, 538- 
S43» 739-740. 

Physics, 127-128, 498-502. 

Physiocrats, 547, 548. 

Pichegru, 632, 657. 

Piedmont, 756, 791 , 807. (See Sardinia.) 
Pietism, 512-517, 527, 742. 

Pilgrimage of Grace, ,173. 

Pillnitz, Declaration of, 624. 

Piranesi, 566, 570, 744. 

Pisa, 62, 64. 

Pitt, William (Earl of Chatham), 408, 
463-464» 481. 

Pitt, William (the younger), 492-493, 
660-661, 710, 7iij 712, 

Pius II, Pope, 108. 

Pius rv. Pope, 184 n., 208. 

Pius V, Pope, 184 n., 259. 

Pius VI, Pope, 612-613. 

Pius VII, Pope, 653, 657, 673-674, 691, 
710, 730, 742-:743. 

Pius X, Pope, 142 n. 

Pizarro, 80, 

Plassey, battle of, 414. 


Plebiscite, 61 1, 657. 

Plymouth, 390, 396. 

Poland, 37, 40, 167, 182, 190, 205, 316- 
317, 326-327, 331, 344-345» 369-371. 
374-377, 378-379, 381-383, 426-427, 
558, 633, 663, 683, 686, 700-703, 724, 
757, 792-793, 807. 

Pole, Cardinal, 175. 

Polignac, 786. 

Polish corridor, 374. 

Political economy, 13 1, 545-548. 
Political philosophy, 27, 131, 291, 428- 

429, 537-545. 

Politiques, 257-258. 

Polo, Marco, 69, 70. 

Poltava, battle of, 370. 

Pombal, 353. 

Pomerania, 269, 272, 323, 324, 345, 369, 
371, 726. 

Pompadour, 318, 342, 592, 594. 
Pondicherry, 406, 410, 41 1. 

Poniatowski, Joseph, 702. ^ 

Poniatowski, Stanislaus, 378. (See 
Stanislaus II, of Poland.) 

Pope. (See Papacy.) 

Pope, Alexander, 568. 

Port Royal, in America, 402, 403; in 
France, 516-517. 

Porta, 127. 

Portugal, 32-33, 40, 71-72, 74-79, 82, 
87-,88, 189, 244, 245, 272, 277, 353, 
380, 674, 675, 677, 688, 722, 773-775, 
781-782, 808. 

Pragmatic Sanction of Emperor 
Charles VI, 329, 339. 

Prague, treaty of, 270. 

Prefects, 652. 

Presbyterians, 161, 165, 168, 438, 440. 

(See Calvinism.) 

Pressburg, treaty of, 662. 

Priestley, 502-503, 711. 

Princeton, battle of, 484. 

Printing, 96-99, 119-120. 

Protestantism, 152-183, 190-219. (Sec^ 
Anglicanism, Baptists, Calvinism, 
Congregationalism, Lutheranism, 
Methodist, Pietism, etc.) 

Provence, Count of, 616. (See Louis 
XVIII, of France.) v 

Prussia, 311, 323, 330-335, 338-349, 
371, 382, 624, 626, 630, 631, 633, 662- 
663, 667, 679-681, 686-689, 693, 706- 
702, 722-724, 726-727, 729, 732, 753- 
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7S4, 789, 793 . 794 , 808. (See Briaden- 
• burg, HohenzoUem Fanuly.) 

Ptolemy, 1 22-1 23, 132. 

Public Safety, Committee of, 634-635. 

Pufendorf, 539 n. 

Puritanism, 180, 183, 207-209, 433» 
434-446, 449, 450. 

Pushkin, 747^748. 

Pym, John, 438. 

Pyrenees, treaty of, 277, 288, 307. 

Quadruple x\lliance, 729-730, 731, 732, 
764, 772. 

Quakers, 396, 514, 528. 

Quebec, 396, 402, 403, 409, 4ii; Act, 
480, 491- 

Queen Anne’s War, 309, 403. 

Quesnay, 547, 548- 

Quiberon Bay, battle of, 409-410. 

Quietists, 516. 

Quintuple Alliance, 732 n., 789. 

% 

Rabelais, 121. 

Racine, 294, 567. 

Radical Protestantism, 176-183, 208, 
209, 215, 389, 432. 

Radicalism, political, in America, 471- 
472; in Great Britain, 490-493, 711, 
761; in France, 618-622. 

Raeburn, 562. 

Raleigh, Walter, 386, 387, 388. 

Rameau, 574, 575 n. 

Ramillies, battle of, 310. 

Raphael, 114, 115-116, 

Rationalism, 517-518, 537, {Sec “En- 
lightenment.”) 

Ra)mal, 536. 

Reactionaries. {Sec Conservatism.) 

Record Commission, 741. 

Reformation. (56’<7 Protestant Churches; 
Catholic, 183-190.) 

Reformed Church, 161, 165. {See 
Calvinism.) 

ReichsdepidationshauptschlusSf 666 . 

Reign of Terror, 635-636. 

Religion, supernatural and natural, 
518-5^9, 741-742. {Sec Christianity, 

• Deism, Islam, etc.) 

Rembrandt, 563-564. 

Renaissance, loi n.; Art, 111-119. 
{See Classicism.) 

Requesens, 248. 


Restitution, Edict of, 26^-268. i - , 
Restoration, English, 445^447; 
bon, in France, 6^^i, 6^, 7^5; 
Bourbon, in Spain, 769-770. 

Reuchlin, 109, no. 

Revolution, agricultural, 465-469, 716- 
717; American, 469“495» 587> S94> 
796; Belgian, 789; Diplomatic, 341- 
342; Dutch, 245-250; English of 1688, 
303 {see “Glorious” revolution); 
French, 318, 356, 494, 600-646, 690, 
796; “Glorious,” 446-4S3» 488, 587, 
796; Industrial, 586, 671, 717, 796, 
798; Intellectual, 346, 494-57Si S88, 
697, 718, 796; July, 787-788; Puritan, 
434-446, 488, 587, 796. 

Reynolds, §61, 563, 737. 

Rhigas, 706-707, 783. 

Richardson, 569, 743, 745. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 268, 269, 270-271, 
272, 282-287, 399, 652. 

Richter, 746. 

Rights of Man, Declaration of (French), 
608, 610^ 

Robbi4|ffia della, 113. 

RobespUpk, 621, 625, 630, 634, 636. 
Rockingham, 479. 

Rococo, 558, 565. 

Rodney, 485. 

Roland, Madame, 625, 635. 

Rolls series, 741 n. 

Roman law, 27, 100. 

Romanov Family, 361-362. {See 
Russia.) 

Romanticism, 541, 565-566, 57o~572, ‘ 

576, 734-751* 

Rome, 19; bishop of {see Papacy); sack 
of, 430-231, 239. 

Romney, 562. 

Roses, Wars of the, 28, 29. 

Rossbach, battle of, 343. 

Rossini, 750. 

Round-heads, 440- 

Rousseau, 350, 54i-543» 630, 640, 
744- 

Royal Society (English), 497. 

Rubens, 261, 561. 

Rudolph I, Emperor, 8. 

Rudolph II, Emperor, 224, 263. 

Ruisdael, 563. 

Rumania, 36, 40, 190* 808. (See 
Moldavia, Transylvania, WaHachk.) 
Rump Parliament, 441-442, 445. 
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, _ , to i6th century, 37-38> 4o» 
192-193, 357-360; in 17th 
■ century, 361-362; in i8th century, 
341-342, 343-344, 362-383, 644, 700- 
702; in early 19th century, 650, 661- 
663, 665, 682-689, 701-703, 707-709, 
722-724, 730, 747-748, 756-758, 793, 
795, 808. 

Kudi^ians, 40, 382. 

Rysmck, treaty of, 304, 308, 402. 

Sacraments, 142-144, 195. 

St. Bartholomew’s Day, massacre of, 
204, 256-257. 

St; Helena, 392, 394 n., 695. 

St. Just, 630, 634. 

St Petersburg, 371-372. 

St. Pierre, Abb6, 553. 

St. Teresa, 120. 

St Thomas Aquinas, 142, 518. 

Saints, battle of (1782), 485, 487. 
Salamanca, battle of. 681. 

San Domingo, 79 , 7 . {See Hispaniola.) 

San Martin, 778, 781. 

Saratoga, battle of, 484. 

Sardinia, 311 n., 340, 353, 632, 723, 726, 
809. {See Piedmont, Savoy.) 
Savonarola, 21-22. 

Savoy, 22, 311, 809. 

Savoy, Prince Eugene of, 309, 310. 
Saxe, Marshal, 341. 

Saxe-Weimar, duke of, 753, 754. 
Saxony, 7, 156, 269, 323, 336-337, 34o, 
686, 688, 724, 726, 790, 791J.809. 
Scandinavia. (See Denmadt, Norway, 
Sweden.) 

Scarlatti, 573. 

Scepticism, 5 1 7-5 18, 536. 

Schamhorst, 680. 

Scheele, 503 n. 

Schiller, 571-572, 746. 

Schisms, 151, 152. 

Schlegeb, the, 744, 745-746; Friedrich, 
746. 

Schmalkaldic League, 237. 

Schdnbrunn, treaty of, 678. 

Schubert, 750. 

Schwarzenberg, General, 687, 688, 693. 
Science, natural, in i6th century, 122- 
131; in 17th and i8th centuries, 497- 

, 505. 

^Cnce, social, in i6th century, 131-132; 
j/ in iTth and i8th centuries, 532-555. 


Scotland, 28, 30, 40, 167-169, 203, 209, 
252-253, 428, 438, 441-442, 456, 
460. {See England.) 

Scott, Sir Walter, 744, 745. 

Sculpture, 113-114, 557 , 736. 

Sea Beggars, 247-248. 

Secularization, 217-218. 

Security, Committee of General, 635. 
See, ecclesiastical, 138. 
Self-determination, national, 61 1. 

Selim I, Sultan, 13. 

Separatists. {Sec Congregationalism.) 
September Massacres, 628. 

Serbia (Serbs), 40, 707, 782, 7S4-785, 
796, 809. {See Yugoslavia.) 

Serfdom, 49-51, 86, 348, 352, 365, 579- 
580, 607, 667, 676, 680, 703, 758. 
{See Peasantry.) 

Servetus, 165, 181, 182, 202. 

Settlement (British), Act of, 455 n.; 

of 1815, 722, 725-729. 

Seven Years’ War, 318 n., 342-344, 378, , 
407-413. 

S6vign6, Madame de, 294, 567-568. 
Sforza Family, 20, 114, 229. ' 

Shakespeare, 45, 122, 571, 750. 

Shelley, 744-745- 
Sheraton, 560 n. 

Shiites, 13. 

Ship-money, 437. 

Short Parliament, 438. 

Siberia, 367. 

Sicilian Vespers, 19. 

Sicily, 19, 34, 31 1, 317, 755, 810. 
Sickingen, 236, 237. 

Sieyes, Abb6, 598-599, 600, 644. 
Sigismund I, of Poland, 107. 

Sigisraund II, of Poland, 205. 

Silesia, 339, 340, 344, 345. 

Simons, Menno, 179. 

Six Acts, 763. 

Six Articles, 173. 

Sixtus V, Pope, 134 n., 184 n. 

Slavery (and slave-trade), 86-87, 31a- 
311, 385, 387, 39i, 404, 407, 472, 493» 
SSL 637, 656, 729. 

Slavonia, 810. {See Croatia.) 

Slavs, 40, 139. {See Bohemia, Poland, 
Russia, Yugoslavia, etc.) ' 

Slovakia (Slovaks), 36, 40, 325, 810. 

{See Czechoslovakia, Hungary.) 
Slovenia (Slovenes), 40, 707, 810. {See 
Yugoslavia.) 
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Smith, Adam, 547~S48. 

Smith, Captain John, 389. 

Smollett, 569. 

Sobieski. (See John III, of Poland.) 
Social sciences. (See Science, SociaL) 
Socialism, in France, 639. 

Society of Jesus. (See Jesuits.) 
Socinians, 182. 

Soufflot, 560. 

Sozzini, 182. 

Spain, 40, 810; in 1500, 32-34; in i6th 
century, 72-77, 79-82, 86-88, 116, 
189-190, 202, 223-260, 385-388; in 
17th century, 260 -263, 265-273, 275- 
277, 281, 286-287, 288, 298-304, 558, 


Sugar Act, 477*“478. > ; ‘ 

Suleiman II (the Magnificent), Sldtan^ 
14,^2,233. 

SuUj^^-280. 

Sur^^ife, 13. 

Suraj-ud-Dowlah, 41 1 . 

Sweden, 34 - 35 > 4o, 159, 160-161, 268- 
271, 272, 299, 302, 331, 353, 356, 361, 
367-372, 650, 661, 663, 665, 673, 683, 
684, 686, 688, 703, 704, 722, 726, 794, 
810. 

Swedenborg, 5 13-514. 

Swift, 569. 

Switzerland, 161-163, 165, 644, 651, 
791 n. 


561, 567; in i8th century, 306-312, 


316-318, 339-340, 353 , 403-407, 410, Taillc, 295, 581. 

412, 528, 564, 623, 632-633; in early Talleyrand, 656, 690, 720, 721, 723, 724, 
19th century, 674-677, 681-682, 688, 725, 766. 


698-699, 713, 769 “ 773 > 776-781. 
Spanish Fury, 248. 

Spanish Succession, War of, 306-311, 
312, 327, 333, 363, 403-404, 462. 
Spener, Philip, 513. 

Spenser, Edmund ,122. 

Speyer, diet of, 158. 

Spice Islands, 72, 74, 391, 394. 

Spinoza, 508, 539. 

Stadion, 678. 

Stael, Madame, de, 747. 

Stamp Act, 478-479. 

Standish, Captain Miles, 390. 

Stanislaus I (Leszczynski), of Poland, 
316, 370. 

Stanislaus II (Poniatowski), of Poland, 
378, 382, 702. 

Star Chamber, Court of, 29, 238, 439. 
States-general, of Netherlands, 23, 250, 

426, 795. 

State-system of Europe, 274-275. 
Statistics, 546. 

Stein, Baron von, 680, 681, 685, 697, 
698, 722-723, 727, 741, 757. 

Stephen I (the Great; St. Stephen), 

36. 

Sterne, 569. 

Stevinus, 127. 

Stockholm, treaties of, 37 1 . 

Strasbourg, 302, 304, 626, 720. 

Streltsi, 363, 364. 

Stuart Family, 30, 311, 452. 

Suarez, 216, 539 n. 

Sufiren, 485. 


Tartaglia, 126-127. 

Tartars, 360. (See Mongols.) 

Tasman, 392, 419. 

Tasso, 122. 

Taxes, Farming, 95, 314, 590. 

Teniers, David, 563. 

Terror, Reign of, 635-636. 

Tetzel, 154. 

Teutonic Knigh^''*, 41, 42, 139, 3300. 
Theology, 142, 506, 

Thermidorian Reaction, 636, 639-640. 
Theses, Ninety-five, ui i^uther, 154-155, 
754 n. 

Thiers, 787. 

Third Estate, 281 , 596, 597-598, 599-601. 
Thirty-nine Articles, 176. 

Thirty Years' War, 167, 203, 250, 26a-- 
277, 286-287, 321, 426. 

Thomson, James, 570. 

Thorwaldsen, 736-737. 

Three-field system of agriculture, 52-53, 
467. 

Ticonderoga, Fort, 408, 409. 

Tilly, 265, 266, 269. 

Tilsit, treaty of, 663, 673, 679, 682. 
Tithe, 53 n., 607, 760, 762. 

Titian, 114, 116. 

Toleration, religious, 206-207, 278, 
348-349, 3SI, 353 , 453 , 480, 490, 512- 
513, 518, 527-528, 530-532, 764. 
Tone, Wolfe, 712. 

Tories, 450 - 455 , 481, 482, 493 , 7 i 2 , 7 ^Sr 
716, 760-764. 

Toul, 232, 272. 





' (See Cities.) 

iWnshend, Viscount, 467. 


: Townwena Acts, 479, 480. 

: .Trade, (See Commerce.) - "*“'^ 44 , ^ ' 

Trslalgiur, battle of, 658, 662, Pt ^ 
Tr^nsubstantiation, 143, 195-196. 
Transylvania, 182 n., 206, 325, 326;’ 

327. (See Hungary, Rumania.) 

Trent, council of, 185-186, 202, 208, 
212 . 

Trenton, battle of, 484. 

Tribunal, Revolutionary, 635, 639. 
Triennial Act, 439. 

Trier, 7, ^37. 

Tfi^c Alliance, 299, 300. 

Tre^pau, protocol of, 733, 755, 757* 

. Tudor Family, 28, 29, 171, 215, 452. 
Tugetidbund, 681, 753. 

TuU, Jethro, 466-467. 

Turenne, 287, 289, 297, 301. 

. Turgot, 547 n., 593. 

Turks, 41. (See Ottoman Empire.) 
Turner, J. M. W., 748. 

Turner, William, 131. 

Tuscany, 22, 102, 353, 726, 754, 811. 

(See Florence.) 

Twelve Articles, 157. 

Two Sicilies, 19, 34, 189, 317, 644, 658, 
694 n., 754, 755-756, 811. (See 
Naples, Sicily.) 

Tyrol, 157, 324, 352, 662, 678, 688. 
tJhland, 746. 

Ukrainia (Ukrainians), 40, 382. 

Ulm, batde of, 661, 662. 

Ultra-royalists (French), 766-769, 785, 
786. 

Un||flirmity, Act of, 449. 

UnigenituSf 517 . 

Union (Ireland with Great Britain), Act 
of, 712. 

Union (Scotland with England), Act 
of, 460, 467. 

Unitarianism, 177, 181-182. 

United Kingdom, 491. (See England, 
Ireland, Scotland.) 

United Provinces. (See Netherlands, 
Dutch.) 

United States of America, 482-490, 559, 
562, 672-673, 737-73^, 745, 780- 
781. 

Urban VIH, Pope, 557 n. 

Utilitarianism, 740, 761. 


Utiwht, Treaty 310-31 1, 327, 333, 
40^4(54, 407; Union of, 248. ’ 

V^y, 628, 631. 

Vanbm^, 559. 

Van Dyck, 561. 

Van Tromp, 394. 

Varennes, 616. 

Vduban, 297, 302. 

Vega, Lope de, 122, 261. 

Velasquez, 261, 266, 561. 

Vend6e, La, 617, 622, 631, 634, 636. 
Venezuela, 777, 778, 779. 

Venice, 12, 14, 20-21, 34, 61-62, 64-65, 
84, 88, 90, 1 19, 230, 232, 259, 326, 
377, 642, 662, 726, 811. 

Verdun, 232, 272, 628. 

Vergniaud, 625, 629, 636. 

Vermeer, Jan, 563. 

Verona, congress of, 733, 772, 776. 
Verrazano, 76. 

Versailles, 293, 308, 312, 318, 592, 602; 

603, 604; treaty of, 487. 

Vervins, treaty of, 258, 278. 

Vesalius, 130. 

Vespucci, Amerigo, 75, 88. 

Vico, 534. j 

Victor Enunanuel I, of Sardinia, 691, ^ 
755, 756. 

Vienna, congress of, 722-729, 788; siege 
of (1529), 14, 233; siege of (1683), 
326; treaty of (1738), 317; treaty 
of (1809), 678; treaty of (1815), 725. 
Vinci, I^onardo da, 114-115. 

Virgil, 100, loi, 103. 

Virginia, 387, 389, 396. 

Visconti Family, 20, 113. 

Vittoria, battle of, 688. 

Voltaire, 349, 374, 521-524, 536, 576, 
590. 

Voyages. (See Explorations.) 

Vulgate, 186. 

Wagram, battle of, 678, 720. 

Waldenses, 151. 

Wales, 28, 40, 460. 

Wallachia, 40, 379, 3^1, 785* ( 5 «e 

Rumania.) * 

Wallenstein, 266-267, 268, 269-270. 
Walloons, 22, 249 n. 

Walpole, 405-406. 456, 463. 464. 475 - 
Wandewash, 411. ' 



















